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COMMENT. 

Thf Rttssian Sugar Bounty and the American Tariff; Export 
Statistics; Applied Sociology. 

' I 'HE recent imposition of a countervailing duty upon beet 
■^ sugar imported from Russia and the subsequent retaliatory 
roeasare of the Russian government largely increasing the duties 
upon imported American iron and steel manufactures, open a new 
chapter in our coimtry's commercial policy which may lead to 
serious complications. The Dingley Tariff of July, 1897, levied 
an import duty of 1.65 cent a pound on raw and 1.95 on refined 
sugar. An additional duty equal to the amount of bounty upon 
the export of tlie sugar paid by the foreign country was imposed. 
It iA*as left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
ascertain the amount of the bounty and fix the countervailing 
import duty accordingly. In the determination of the extent of 
the bounty policy of foreign countries, — a task which t!ie Brussds 
Beet Sugar Conference of 1898 found extremely difficult, — the 
Secretary of the Treasury did not adopt a consistent policy. In 
April. 1900. the then existing countervailing duty on Russian 
sugar was suspended on the ground that the Russian government 
did not grant a subsidy to the sugar industry. It was claimed 
that this action was taken at the instigation of the American 
ejcporters, who pointed out to the Secretary the insignificant 
amount of imported Russian sugar as compared with the large 
export trade with that country, actual and prospective. 
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The repeal of the countervailing duty led to an increase in the 
amount of Russian sugar imported. The actual amount imported 
remained insignificant, — ^about one-third of i per cent, of the total 
importation of sugar during the calendar year 1900— but the fact 
of its increase aroused the various sugar interests, the cane sugar 
interest of Louisiana, the beet sugar interest of the Western 
States, and the refiners. Pressure was brought to bear in Wash- 
ington and, as a result, the question was reopened. After some 
consultation with those familiar with the matter either com- 
mercially or as experts, the Secretary on February 12, 1901, 
decided that the Russian policy of remitting the internal tax upon 
exported sugar is tantamount to a bounty upon its export, and 
directed the collection of a corresponding duty upon its importa- 
tion into this country, amounting in the case of refined sugar to 
0.692 cent per pound in addition to the usual duty of 1.95, or a 
total of 2.642 cents. The Secretary's action has been endorsed 
by the Board of General Appraisers, but will doubtless be reviewed 
by the Federal courts. Everything hinges on the proper inter- 
pretation of the Russian laws providing for state control of the 
beet sugar industry and the remission of the internal tax upon 
exported sugar, an intricate matter on which there is no general 
agreement. 

The undoubted sincerity of our government in regarding the 
Russian practice as equivalent to the payment of a bounty must 
not obscure the fact that two opposing interests are involved in the 
question, and that each has sought to secure government action 
favorable to itself. The sugar interests have strenuously urged 
the imposition of the countervailing duty so as to prevent their 
being undersold by the foreigner. The iron and steel manufac- 
turers have been equally anxious to remove the duty and with it 
the danger of deranging our commercial relations with Russia, 
where they are building up a large market for their products. 
Both these interests have in time past been strong supporters of 
a high tariff; nowadays the change in their industry is compelling 
the iron and steel manufacturer to favor a low tariff. During 
the last decade he has been indifferent to changes in the iron and 
steel schedule; a few more such conflicts of interest may drive 
' *jn into the camp of the tariff reformers. 
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The manufacturers' warning that a coufiten-ailing duty would 
result in Russian retaliation was ridiculed, but turned out to be 
well founded. Immediately upon the Secretary's taking action, 
the Russian government replied with a large increase of duty 
upon imported American goods, affecting disastrously especially 
machinery and otlier iron manufactures. Similar skirmishes in 
a possibly impending commercial war with Continental Europe 
tiavc occurred and are occurring elsewhere. With the constant 
growth of our export trade, especially in domestic manufactures, 
such a derangement of our commercial relations could only do 
harm. But, politically, we may count confidently upon one result 
from the disturbance, namely the re-opening of the tariff question, 
which has been slumbering, but has now been rudely awakened, 
wen in Congress, by the cry of those who hereafter will have all 
to gain and nothing to lose by removing the barriers to trade 
vhich they helped to build in time past. 



The discussion of the Russian sugar bounty has emphasized 
the extent of our trade relations with that country. The insig- 
luficant amount of Russian sugar that was imported and competed 
with our own, was constantly referred to. On the other hand, 
the extent of our export trade to Russia was stated in large 
lignrcs. Thirty millions of dollars worth of iron manufactures 
were said to have been exported to that country in 1900. How- 
«ter, according to the figures of the Treasury Department, the 
totol exports from the United States to Russia during last 
yeir were only 8^-S millions. The explanation of this dis- 
o»pWKy throws light on the inaccurate export statistics of that 
t^cpmment. 

The value and destination of exported goods are based on the 

''orMices received from the transporter. These in many cases 

"ake the foreign port of landing appear as the final destination 

"f fte particular article. Hence American exjwrts to those 

lies whidi have no seaports or for various reasons must be 

1 '''dKd by way of ports in other countries are grossly under- 

1 "UoL Switzerland sent us 17!^ millions of dollars worth of 

I podf during the calendar year 1900. but we apparently exported 

llmihaD $300,0(xt worth to that country. On the other hand, 
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cmr exports to ccratncs :r. which are the leading ports of trans- 
shipment are corresp.ndir.g.y overFtaiei Onr exports to Bd- 
gium and the Netherlands in 1900 were put at 126 millions of 
dollars worth : our imports f rem there at c«niy 32 millions^ The 
preponderance of exports to Great Britain (602 millions) over 
impons from there \ 152 millions \ is similarly exaggerated 
Such ofncial misstatements are not cinfined to the United States. 
British exports to Russia and Russian exports to the United 
State* are similarly underestimated by the oflBdals of those 
countries. 

American exports to Russia have been grossly understated in 
the ofScial publications, on account of the customary transship- 
ment of goods in some English or Continental ports before they 
rea/rh their destination in Russia. During the last calendar year 
we are supposed to have exported to Russia only 8>^ millions of 
dollars worth; the Russian figures for the imports from the 
Unite^l States in 1897 were nearly five times as large as the corre- 
iponding American figures. Presumably the iron and steel 
txyjrxs to Russia actually approached the figure claimed in 1900, 
namely 30 millions of dollars worth. 

There is unfortunately little likelihood of the official figures 
f^ng more accurate in the future. We shall not know with any 
degree of zcaiTSLcy how our exports are actually divided among 
the c/^untries of the world until we can provide for an interna- 
tional statistical clearing-house, which is perhaps, not too vision- 
ary an institution to hope for, the forerunners of which we already 
sec in various Congresses and International Institutes. 

The establishment of an Institute for Sociology in Brussels by 
M, S^Jvay, together with the almost simultaneous founding of a 
vxrial museum in Lyons, are significant signs of the times. The 
fwo institutions do not seem to be exactly alike in their aim or 
in their organization. M. Solvay's institute is intended to be 
v/mcthing more than a simple museum of sociology. There is 
Uf lie a large working room open to the public and equipped with 
a large library. There will also be apartments for seminaries, 
and for |>rivate scientific work. A number of prominent men, 
among them Prof. Denis, Prof. Vandervelde, and others, are 
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associated with M. Solvay in this undertaking. It is intended to 
bring this institute, which is to be a sociological laboratory in 
the broadest sense of the word, into connection with all labor 
bureaux, statistical bureaux, and institutions for improving social 
conditions. It is to be not merely a store-house of information 
but also a center of active scientific work. M. Solvay has 
guaranteed the existence of the institute for 25 years; at the 
end of that time it is to be turned over to the city of Brussels. 

The Social Museum of Lyons is modeled more after the 
foundation of Count de Chambrun in Paris, and it is planned to 
have similar institutions in other industrial centers of France for 
the education of "social engineers." Employers will here be able 
to obtain information regarding institutions for the benefit of 
their employees, while workingmen will get similar information 
regarding institutions for self-help. At the same time, a periodi- 
cal is to be published. 

These two institutions are typical of the times, because they 
illustrate the possibility of combining three things which have 
in the past been apt to be separated; philanthropy, profit, and 
science. That they may very successfully be combined is begin- 
ning to be shown by the work of the City and Suburban Homes 
• Company and the League for Social Serv^ice in New York. This 
League aims to be what the Musee Social in Paris is, and some- 
what more. It has not the advantage of a large endowment, but 
it has already made a recognized place in the world for the 
business of "social engineering." It counts among its clients, 
who go to it for advice regarding welfare institutions for their 
employees, some of the great manufacturing establishments of 
^e country. Advertisements are already beginning to appear 
which endeavor to attract the investor as well as the consumer by 
setting forth the good treatment of employees and the sanitary 
conditions which prevail in the business advertised. If this 
'^vement continues, it is evident that we shall not only have 
^ new lever for improving social conditions, but a new career 
^P^ed to the student of economics and sociology. 



DIRECT TAXES AND THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

III. 

WE may now proceed to consider what meaning was attached 
to the words direct taxes by the men who placed this 
expression in the constitution. Most of the data available for 
such a study consist of incidental statements that may be taken 
as indications of the opinions entertained upon this subject. 
Only in a few cases can one find anything that resembles a formal 
definition. It will be most convenient to present first such evi- 
dence as may be gathered incidentally from the debates and 
writings of the period. 

( I ) In all discussions of taxation, it was agreed that duties of 
impost and excise were indirect taxes. Thus Gouvemeur Morris, 
in the federal convention, spoke^ of "indirect tixes on exports 
and imports, and on consimiption." And, in the Massachusetts 
convention, Mr. Dawes said^ that Congress would not attempt 
to secure all its revenues from direct taxation because "it is 
easier for them to have resort to the impost and excise." It is 
needless to multiply quotations because there was never any 
difference of opinion upon this subject.* No one ever spoke of 
imposts and excises in any other manner. But we are not to 
infer necessarily that all taxes except these were considered to be 
direct. These statements make no pretence of offering exhaus- 
tive lists of all indirect taxes. But it is probable that the men 
who left us these utterances did consider customs and excise 
duties as the representative, and perhaps the most important, 
taxes of this character. 

> Elliot, Debates, v, 302. * Elliot, Debates, ii, 42. 

' For some of the most important evidence, see Elliot, Debates, i, 322, 325, 
326, 329, 335, 459, 492, u, 41, 42, 57. 60, 61, 77, 160, 192, 215, 240. 263, 331, 344. 
369. 371, iii, 95, 99, 215, 240, 255, iv, 75, 76, 146, 220, 418, V, 312, 320, 393 ; Ford, 
Pamphlets on ttu Constitution, 108, 160 (Brooklyn, 1888) ; Lodge, Works of 
Hamilton, ii, 40, 91, ix, 69, 124, 125. This list might be extended almost 
indefinitely, if it were worth while to do so. 
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The quotations and other evidence just presented are sufficient 
to demonstrate the error of a theory advanced, in 1895, by a 
writer who claimed that the indirect taxes of the constitution 
were the old requisitions which were laid indirectly upon citizens 
through the agency of the States.* In this view, direct taxes 
would be those collected directly by Congress without using the 
States as intermediaries. This would make customs and excise 
duties direct, a result that is proven absurd by every reference 
that contemporary writers made to the nature of these taxes.^ 

(2) A few utterances of the period would seem to indicate 
that some persons considered the word direct to be synonymous 
with internal, and that direct taxes were contrasted with external, 
or customs duties. In the Massachusetts convention, Mr. Dawes 
5^)oke* of the **rule of apportioning internal taxes"; and in 1789 
Gouvemeur Morris said* that Congress and the States had "con- 
current jurisdiction respecting internal or direct taxes." A few 
other quotations might be given to the same effect.*^ 

But there can be no doubt that these were merely careless and 

inaccurate expressions. Direct taxes were certainly internal, 

but not all internal taxes were considered direct. No one ever 

doubted that excise taxes were indirect. Edmund Pendleton, 

who wished to support his theory that direct taxation included 

all internal taxation, was obliged to place excises with the indirect 

taxes.* Sufficient evidence has already been presented to prove 

that the excise was not considered a direct tax. It can be shown 

also that stamp duties had always been considered a form of 

» Sec the " NnHon;' Ix, 380. 

Mt is possible to refer to words of Hamilton and Roger Sherman concerning 
*^ power of Congress to raise money in a direct manner, without using the 
S^Mcs as intermediaries. Elliot, Dehates^ v, 201 ; Annals of Congress, First 
ingress, 1365. But all this has no reference to the definition of direct taxes. 
°<^ Hamilton and Sherman always considered customs and excise taxes to be 
*<l»rect. Sec Elliot, DebaUs, i, 492 ; Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 124, 125. 

^^\vi\. Debates, ii, 41. 

*Spirks, Life of Morris, iii, 471 (Boston, 1832). 
Dliot, Debates^ ii, 266, 501, 531; American Museum, iii, 253; Ford. Pam- 
P^m ike Constitution^ 49, 292 ; Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 92 (Brooklyn, 

^\^*s Aurora General Advertiser, Feb. 11, 1796. 
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fiilrmal twxatinn:^ wliile in the discussions of the consdtatioa 
thry wrrr iiMi.illv considered to be included, with imposts and 
rx^i^^«;. ntnonff the indirect taxes.* Finally the words of the 
vrry nini wlu» have Iktii quoted indicate that the identification 
ff diirrt taxes with internal taxes was the result of mere care- 
Irtscstiocc; nf expression. Mr. Dawes referred to excise taxes as 
iMiliirrt Iirf«Me he linished the speech already cited.* Gouvcmeur 
Motijta. nt ji \x\W\ (late, stated* his belief that revenue should be 
nil«5ri| "piiiuipally by internal, but not direct taxes." If more 
rviijrtirr wrie needed, it cmild be found in words of Hamilton 
ittid ( fiilliitih.'^ 

(,U ( rtlain passaj^es in the debates and other discussions on 
till* fiMJrtnl «i»n«»tiHition lend support to the theory that direct 
liihi'ts wrie nn(lri«s|«>nd to be the "taxes" mentioned in that clause 
whlili iniilrit) ujMiM ('on|»;ress the power to levy "taxes, duties, 
hnpoQiti, iHiil rsrinr**.'* In this view, the constitution contrasts 
diM-if limrt? Willi iliilies. imposts, and excises; and everything 
tliiil It) tiiti inilinlnl in the «Mie class must necessarily belong to 
thr niJHM l.nili It ilie»»iy was advanced in 1796 by Edmund 
IViMllrlnn, wlm .Hj«tinl" that C\mgress was given the right to 
levy diiliro nil inipi.Kq ^x\\\\ excise duties, while all other revenues 
wne fii jir bn uml hy m lax appiU-tioned among the States accord- 
in|^ to the iiilr 111 iiiinilirit. 

Many paobiii^rt) niav lir lotttul in which statesmen of the period 
used tax 01 liiHiillnit an nvnonvinous with direct tax or direct 
taxation, and opp.it,n| (n ruslonis and excise duties.'' Some of 

* <)tU, hUtihtx .7 M, r '.*/.*«/.,, r,| ; Dulnnv, ComiJeraHons on Imposing Taxes in 
iht CohHifi,^S\ Am*'thttH A/nwHrn, iv, 457; Higclow, IVorks of Franklin, iii, 
419-433 ; IVorki i*f J^*hH .U.km\, Iv, lart. lag. 

•Elliot, /V^i/i-i, I, :ir,H, li, n.i, v, 43J; Ford. PampkUts on the ConstiiuH«n, 

30X, 303; 3 DttlUii, 175. 
» Elliot, /Ji-^i/irr, II, 4a. 4 Sparks. Life of Morris, iii, 343- 

•Lodge, H'orh of iiamiitoH, Ix, aoi^-aio; Adams, IVHHngs of GallaHn, i. 

474» 64a. 

• Bache*s Aurora, Feb. 11, 17()6. 

' Elliot, Debates, i, 368, II, 36. fw, 73. 8a, 160, 330, 387. iii, 41. "i. 457, iv. 188, 
189, V, 306, 307, 393 ; Ford. Pamphlets oh the Constitution, 48, 49, 106, 107 ; 
Lodge. IVorks of Hamilton, Ix, 339; Hlgelow, Works of Franklin, iii, 414; 
American Museum, i, 444, IH, 365, xii. 319 ; Works of John Adams, vii, 297 ; 
Zi/e and Correspondence of King, i. a6o ; Historical Collections of the Essex 
ImHiutg, Iv, an (Salem. i86a); Ford. Writings of Jefferson, v, 495; Ramsay, 
4m€ri€mm Rtvolutwn^ i. 343. 
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these arc probably nothing more than careless expressions, but 
others may not be explained in such a manner. In some cases 
it seems clear tliat the word tax was sometimes given a restricted 
ning. and was applied to taxes upon polls or estates, as dis- 
tinguished from customs and excise duties. Thus the constitu- 
tion adopted by Massachusetts in 1780' gave the legislature 
ower to levy "assessments, rates, and taxes" upon persons and 
-tstates. and power to impose "duties and excises upon any pro- 
duce, goods, wares, merchandise, and commodities." It is also 
worth while to notice that the amendments to the federal con- 
ftitution offered in some States proposed to forbid Congress to 
lc\-y direct taxes, except in cases of emergency, when the revenue 
from duties, imposts, and excises should prove insufficient' 
Here direct taxes seem to be contrasted with the three other 
forms of revenue. 

In the income tax cases it was contended by the government 

that the framers of the constitution adopted the English i^al 

terminology. In English statutes and law books, the word tax 

was used regularly for the old property tax, which had become 

practically a land tax; while different terms, such as duties, 

customs, and excises, were applied to the other brandies of 

iwenue, Blackstone follows this usage, with the exception of 

'■me instance.' In the statutes of the period everything except 

the land tax is called a duty, or rate, or excise, etc. Thus an act 

of 1^58 imposed "rates and duties" upon offices and pensions, 

Jnd upon window lights;* and Pitt's income tax law of 1799 

unijosed a "dutj-" upon incomes." In the Hylton case, Hamilton, 

iohisargiunent, and Chase, in his decision, considered it* "fair 

to seek t!ie meaning of terms in the statutory language of that 

country from which our jurisprudence is derived." 

But, in spile of the fact that the word tax was sometimes 
pventhis restricted meaning, it is certain that just as frequently, 

*'*vn, t'tJrral and Stalt Ccastitntiom. i. 961 (Waahinglon, 1877). 
Dibt, DttiHti. 1. 3«. 3»S. 336, 399, 336 ; Antials of Congress, First Con- 

* Cwatmterv, m tkt Lawi 9/ England, Bk. I, Chap, viii, The one exception 
'•'■•■•U t««, which, howerei, he calls an excise. 
'mW It, Chip, as, • 39 Ceo. Ill, Chap. 13. 

t4d|e. Wprttaf Hamilton. yW.'iy^'. 3 Dallas, 175. 
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if, indeed, not more frequently, the term was used generically 
to denote any kind of public impost.^ Indirect taxes were 
mentioned quite as often as direct, and very conclusive evidence 
would be needed to prove that the constitution uses the word 
tax in the restricted meaning. As a matter of fact, such an 
interpretation is contradicted by the constitution itself. That 
instrument provided that Congress might impose "a tax or duty" 
upon the importation of slaves, and it prohibited Congress from 
levying a "tax or duty" upon articles exported from any State. 
Such taxes upon imports and exports were certainly considered 
indirect. The truth seems to be, as the Supreme Court has some- 
times recognized, that it is not easy to define with perfect accuracy 
the words "taxes, duties, imposts, and excises." In 1796 Judge 
Patterson stated that: "Different persons will annex different 
significations to the terms."^ 

Interesting dilemmas arise when it is attempted to interpret 
these words with entire precision. The constitution provides 
two rules for levying taxes. Duties, imposts, and excises must 
be "uniform throughout the United States"; while direct taxes 
must be laid by the rule of apportionment. It may reasonably 
be contended, with Chief Justice Fuller,^ that the constitution 
recognizes only two groups of taxes: those of the direct kind, 
for which the rule of apportionment is prescribed; and those of 
the indirect kind, for which the rule of uniformity is laid down. 
Then it follows that, in this particular clause of the constitution, 
taxes must mean direct taxes solely; while duties, imposts, and 
excises must include all the indirect taxes. But, if this explana- 
tion is admitted, two conclusions must follow. First, the 
language of the constitution is loose, in that it says taxes, where 
it means direct taxes. Judge Chase pointed out this fact in 1796.* 
Such a use of a term that was commonly applied, in a generic 

^ For the period before and that after the adoption of the constitution see, for 
a few examples, Douglass, Summary of the British Settlements^ i, 260, ii, 260 ; 
Force, American Archives^ i, 935 ; Poore, Federal and State Constitutions^ i, 4 ; 
American Museum^ ii, 122, 123, 124, 541, iii, 580 ; Elliot, Debates^ v, 302, 305 
357. 432, 433, 434. 454, 455, 45^ ; Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitution^ 301, 314 
Lodge, Works of Hamilton^ ix, 209; Writings of Gallatin y i, 74. 

* 3 Dallas, 177. » 157 U. S. Reports, 557 ; 158 U. S. Reports, 6i8. 

* 3 Dallas, 151. 
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way, to all forms of taxation, is certainly unfortunate. In the 

second place, after using the word in this narrow meaning of 

I direct taxes, the constitution proceeds to limit the amount of any 

^ "tax or duty" imposed upon the importation of slaves, and pro- 

I hibits Congress from levying any "tax or duty" upon articles 

exported from any State. Such duties would certainly be indirect 

taxes, and yet the constitution, most inconsistently, refers to them 

as taxes or duties. 

On the other hand, if we hold that, in this grant of the taxing 

I power, the word taxes means anything more than direct taxes, 

we encounter an immediate difficulty. If there is any indirect 

I lax, which might be included here and is not included among 

the duties, imposts, and excises for which the rule of uniformity 

\ is prescribed, then Congress is given carte blanche in the imposi- 

Ltion of this form of taxation. The rule of uniformity relates 

I only to imposts, duties, and excises; and the rule of apportion- 

I incnt relates only to direct taxes. If, then, there is any tax 

I which is not direct and not a duty, impost, or excise, it can be 

' laid by any rule that Congress sees fit to select. This was 

recognised by the Supreme Court in the Hylton case;' and Judge 

Story was so much impressed by the difficulties in the wording of 

the constitution that he concluded : "it is certainly difficult to 

1 give full effect to the words of the Constitution," without sup- 

I posing such taxes to exist," 

These difficulties are so serious as to suggest a natural explana- 
I tion. The expression "taxes, duties, imposts, and excises" 
ns to have been coined by the committee of detail, when that 
I body came to the task of specifying the powers of Congress. 
I The words occur for the first time in the report submitted by 
I that committee upon the sixth of August.^ It is entirely probable 
I that the committee indulged in a bit of legal verbiage that was 
I intended to be comprehensive of all forms of taxation. The 
I words were stock terms that were great favorites at the time. 
JA reading of the resolutions and other writings of the Revolu- 
I IJoaary period shows that the penmen of that time were seldom 

■ 3 DklU*, lA iSl- 

• CWafiMMHrr •=» the CcniHtuliBH, S qsi, fi/ih eUilion (BoilDn, t8qi). 
» EtUol. DtMtt. t, 3J7-J81. 
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onntEnt ^vrtn a imgte 4«-ie-C -Erni Taei dicjr '-mrf occasion to 
speak :f snch jneriscng^ nnngs is -ri-zw^ Ttas t^arr be rwad^ 
most Clear 17 rs xarmmn g- "Tie 'jmgns^ :f acme of these doca- 
mcnts. 13 1^:0^ rie -eg -s^sir rs :f iTasachnseErs managed to 
get the 5:ili:w:iig- Tiris -jnr riear farncns rcscitmons :^ **Aid, 
tax. raHiaire. issesiienr. instrms. Lean. beieTcience. and zn:qK>si- 
don-" "r.ie C:nsrr^S5 :c 1^:5.- in ienrmicin g die Stamp Act, 
comciamei :f "ii'^'^rr iunes md •n.TP'g," He nry' s resolntioiis 
upzc ±e sane fd:;ecr TLemciieii *"±re power ro lay taxes and 
imp«:st3. " Resolcncns framei ji Vew Y:rk spoke* of '^dnties 
and nxes"': but Sanmei A fares -iiras ccncem? with nothing- less 
than "duties. 5ccsi«iies. -n jjages. 2nd :axes." In 1771. Adams 
was satisned?* ^rh "issessnieEtLS. raD=s, :iil\1 nxes.** From James 
Otis we may c^iote. *":ax :r exdse.""" nisi "taxes, impositions on 
trade, and other izties and bnrlens."^ An examination of tbc 
State constirrii.-ns a6:c;tei ifxr 1770 sbrws the foQowing 
interesting mass .:f verbiage: aids, assesanents. charges* con- 
tributions. cnstJinis. dzries. essrises. fees. fnes. imposts* imposi- 
tions, rates, subsidies. sc^'Ciies. and nxes. Perhaps this will 
make it clear why the crcmirtee of detail in 17^7 did not content 
themselves with the word taxes, used in a generic sense. It may 
also suggest that it is to*:Iish r:* arremr't t:) construe this particn- 
lar phrase of the constitution rco strictly. 

In any event, the committee of detail after giving Congress 
the power to le\-y "taxes, duties, imposts, and excises^" proceeded 
to prohibit the imposition of any "tax or dtrty" tzpon exports 
and upon the importation of slaves.* In other words, the oxn- 
mittee applied the word tax to forms of taxation that were 
certainly considered indirect: so that it b not likely that they 
intended, in the grant of the taxing power, to let "taxes" stand 
for "direct taxes." 

> Gordon, HUtory of tki VmiUd Staiis, i. 92. 

• Nilci, PrituipUs of ihi Rezolmtion^ 455, 459 ^Baltimore. i3»). 
» Gordon, History of tki UniUd StaUi, i, 169. 

• Gordon, History of tki Vniud StaUs^ i, I73- 
» WelU, Life of Samtul Adams, i, 154- 

• Weill, life of Samuel Adams, i, 413- 

' VindUoHcn of the Cohnies, 30. * JUg^^ */ ^^ Cotomies, 54- 

• EUlot, JMaUs, ▼, 379. 
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(4) In 1796 Edmund Pendleton urged that the direct taxes 

I contemplated by the constitution were merely the old requisitions, 

I which, however. Congress was empowered to collect in case the 

States should not pay their quotas promptly.' He believed that 

it was a mistake to look to foreign sources for an explanation 

of this term, for the words were used with an historical meaning. 

I UDder the articles of confederation, Congress had apportioned 

I quotas, and the States had been supposed to raise the amounts 

demanded by means of their ordinary taxes. By the federal 

constitution, he argued, two modifications had been made: first. 

Congress was authorized to levy an impost and excise; and 

second, for the collection of the old apportioned taxes, upon which 

, the general government must rely for the rest of its revenues, 

I Congress was empowered to employ any method which it might 

I deem most convenient. 

There is other evidence to support such a view. In the Virginia 
L €!onvention, Randolph and Madison explained, in answer to 
I objections raised against the power of direct taxation, that Con- 
p^ss would merely levy upon the most convenient objects in each 
1 State the quotas of taxes determined by the apportionment rule.' 
I Pendleton's argument was sent to Madison in 1796, and received 
' the approval of that statesman.' Many friends of the constitu- 
tion urged tliat Congress might be content merely to apportion 
qootas, and would tlien allow the States to raise their respective 
shares in their own ways.* In this connection, finaUy. some 
• signiiicance attaches to the following words of Mr. Dawes, a 
\ member of the Massachusetts convention : "There is a prejudice 
. . against direct taxation, which arises from the manner 
I in which tt has been abused by the errors of the old Confederation. 
[ Congress had it not in their power to draw a revenue from 
I comnierce, and therefore multiplied their requisitions on the 
I state*."" 

■ SMke'a<4in-*ra, Feb. ii, 1796. 

• DliM, IMtUi. HI, HI. 307, 4s8. 

■ IVritiaiJ t/MaJittn. II. 77. 

* Elllin, Dt*»U». 1, 4g9. Sl6 ; Pierce, Dihata ■*» thi CenvtHtioH in Majiackuiills. 
I y>«. 311 : Ford. Bu^i «n Ikt Canilitutien, 33s, 136 ; Ford, Pamfhltls an ihi Cen- 

£(»«•*■. 49. 

■ EOiet. Dt^^i, U. 41. 
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1 1 7S4 had required that senators should be apportioned among the 
I various senatorial districts according to "the proportion of public 
r taxes paid by the said districts." The Constitution of 1792 
changed this' to "the proportion of direct taxes." These public, 
or direct, taxes were in both instances the State taxes upon polls 
and estates.^ This is, incidentally, an excellent illustration of the 
manner in which the discussions over the direct tax dause of the 
constitution served to famiHarize Americans with the words 
direct and indirect taxes. 

None of the expressions just quoted imply that all the taxes 
levied by the States were direct. Most of them were merely to 
the effect that State taxes were largely, or even mainly, direct, or 
that Congress could readily base federal direct taxation upon the 
methods employed by the States. As a matter of fact, all of the 
States, prior to 1789, levied customs duties, and many employed 
the excise, both of which were considered to be forms of indirect 

I taxation. Even after excise and customs duties were given up 
to the federal government, the States still employed some taxes 
that would be considered indirect. This will be shown presently.' 
But the quotations do justify the belief that the men who framed 
the constitution identified direct taxes with certain leading forms 
of taxation that were customary in the States, A brief survey of 
colonial and state taxation in the eighteenth century will show 
what the principal taxes were. 

In the New England colonies chief reliance had always been 
placed on taxes imposed upon polls and estates. In this direction, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut set the example for the other 

tectonics.* Rhode Island and New Hampshire seem to have 
adopted the system of taxation customary in Massachusetts," 
' Poore, Ftdtr^amd State CtntHluligHi. ii. 13S4, 1299. 
* Beikiutp. Ifulfry tf Ntm Hampihin, iji, aSa (Philadelphia and Bosron, 17S4- 
' Foi Iks momimi jl wilL suffice to call sltention to the provisions of the South 
Cw«liiw connltullon. a9 Binendeil in tSoS. This amcndmeol referred to "all 
tu«* Rt««d by the legislxturc, whether direct or iDdiiccI," Poore, Federal and 
Sittr CtmitttuHcm, ii, 1634. 
' DotifU*. Fimaiuial Hhtcry c/ Masiaekittlu, i7-3[ (New York, iSga) : Jones, 

B OniHetfittii, S (Baltimore, iSijS). 
' Stunoet, fimaiuur and Fittanies e/ the RtvelitieH, i, 13, 17 (New Vorb, 
; Bdliiup, t/iiUry 0/ Xev ffamfiiAire, lii, 98a ; Bullock. Ettayt an lit 
fry Bitltry •>/ tie (/nittJ Stales. 260-361. 
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while Vermont copied the laws of Connecticut^ Customs and 
excise duties were introduced, sooner or later, to supplement the 
other branches of revenue, but they never became a principal 
source of income in these colonies.^ Attempts were made, also, 
to supplement the taxation of estates with taxes upon faculties 
or professions, but these imposts were always of the slightest 
possible importance.^ In all these colonies the taxation of prop- 
erty extended mainly to real estate and farm stock, for it was 
never possible for assessors to reach any considerable amoimt of 
intangible personal property. Complaints upon this subject were 
heard from the farmers even at the earliest period of colonial 
history. Polls, real estate, and cattle were the principal objects 
of taxation. 

In New York, indirect taxes were the chief source of revenue 
under Dutch rule, but the English subsequently developed a 
property tax that finally became the principal item in the budget 
of the colony.* Yet customs and excise taxes retained a place 
of greater importance than they seem to have secured in New 
England. The poll tax is found in New York under the rule of 
the Dutch. In New Jersey, a tax on land, cattle, and slaves 
existed in the seventeenth century; and a system of taxes upon 
polls and estates was soon developed.® Some revenue was 
secured in this colony from impost duties, and an excise was 
imposed upon liquors." In Pennsylvania, an act of 1693 pro- 
vided for a tax on real and personal property, and this was 
accompanied by a poll tax upon freemen who were worth less 
than one hundred pounds. Duties upon imports were also estab- 
lished at an early date.*^ In 1766, Franklin described the revenue 
system of this colony when he was examined before the House 

* Wood, Taxation in Vermont^ 32, 33 (New York, 1894). 

^ iyo\x%\9iS, Financial History of Massachusetts, 32, 78-95; Jones, Taxation in 
Connecticut, 53. 

» Douglas, Financial History of Massachusetts, 31-32 ; Jones, Taxation in 
Connecticut, 8 ; Wood, Taxation in Vermont, 38. 

* See Schwab, History of the New York Property Tax (Baltimore, 1890). 

» Raum, History of New Jersey, i, 299 (Philadelphia, 1877) ; Mulford, History 
of New Jersey, 193, 230, 231, 351 (Camden, 1848). 

* Mulford, History of New Jersey, 320. 

' Shepherd, History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania, 438, 439 (New 
York, 1896). 
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^^ Commons.' He stated that Pennsylvania imposed taxes upon 
Wis and estates, upon offices and professions, and upon negroes 
Wlported, besides excise taxes and some other duties. Thus these 
middle colonies had poll and property taxes, beside somewhat 
more fruitful impost and excise duties than were enjoyed in New 
England; but there is no reason for supposing that personal 
J>n>perty was taxed with more success here than elsewhere. For 
Kew York. Professor Schwab has shown that personalty largely 
escaped the assessor. For New Jersey, similar facts will be pre- 
sented in a following paragraph. Real estate and farm stock 
liore the real burden of taxation, although some revenue was 
Mcured from poll taxes, and from excise and customs duties. 

The history of tax systems in the southern settlements, among 
irhich Maryland must be included, offers many points of contrast 
' the experience of New England and the middle colonies, 
Maryland and Virginia had hicrative sources of income in the 
on duties on (ohacco, which the unique situation of these 
iDlonies made it possible to impose upon this great staple product. 
e duties were more important than taxes upon imports and 
tonnage, from which, however, some revenue was secured.' But 
Ibe estabhshment of any taxes upon property, especially upon 
, was rendered extremely difficult on account of the opposi- 
I 01 the large landed proprietors who so long dominated the 
^>trs of these colonies.' In Maryland prior to the Revolution 
■ttenipts to tax property were not permanently successful, and 
r poll tax was practically the only direct tax employet!.* In 
1755, military expenses compelled Virginia to impose the first 
nd tax that had been known (or a century. Even then its 
rciention was difficult, and in 1769 the poll tax yielded four times 
s much as the tax upon land.' In both States the exigencies 

' Blfdow. Wvrki cf Frantlin. HE, 409. 

» IUpl«r. /^mtmtial Hiii^y <•/ Virginia. 67-68. 104 (New York, 1893) ; Schiri. 

Utatry*/ »tar:f land, l,^U, it. 131-133 (Ballimore. >S79)- 

■ SdJglBlll, K4iayi in Taxatien. ig (New York, 1895). 

■ HcMaboB. Hitttry tf Maryland. 30B (Ballimote, 1S31) ; Scharf, Hiilery af 
K. 488, joo: Ely, Taxation in American Slain and Ciliei. Ill (New 

>rt. tSUI. 

' Kf\vf. riitaiuiml ttUlary tf VirgiHia, 38-41, 4s. 
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that arose during the Revolution necessitated the adoption of 
taxes upon property. But in these, the bulk of the revenue was 
secured from real estate. The taxes upon personalty were con- 
fined to a few specific objects, and farm stock was the only article 
of any importance. Evidence upon this point will be offered 
presently. 

In South Carolina, considerable revenue was secured from 
import and a few export duties; but North Carolina, which 
secured its foreign supplies mainly from ports in the adjoining 
colonies, drew only small sums from duties upon imported spirits.^ 
South Carolina at an early date taxed polls, lands, some other 
forms of property, and professions;^ but here, as elsewhere, land 
bore the principal burdens, except in so far as it was eased by 
receipts from poll taxes and customs duties. In North Carolina, 
before the Revolution, the poll tax was practically the only form 
of direct taxation.^ During the struggle for independence, both 
of these States experienced great difficulty in the establishment 
of adequate revenue systems.* In North Carolina, desperate 
attempts seem to have been made to provide for the expenses of 
the war by means of the poll taxes ; but, in the end, taxes were 
imposed upon lands, slaves, and horses. 

It appears, therefore, that, in all the colonies, the principal 
taxes were those imposed upon polls and upon property, except 
in a few cases where indirect taxes proved sufficiently productive 
to lighten the weight of direct taxation. The poll tax was, until 
the Revolution, the chief form of taxation employed in some 
colonies; and it was an important source of revenue in all. 
Whenever property taxes were laid, real estate had to bear almost 
the entire burden, farm stock being the only important item of 
personal property that assessors could reach with success. 

* Whitney, Government of the Colony of South Carolina^ loo-ioi (Baltimore, 
1895); Williamson, History of North Carolina, ii, 114, 164 (Philadelphia, 1812) ; 
Elliot, Debates, iv, 156, 157, v, 41 ; Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 404 ; Ameri- 
can Aluseum, iii, 552. 

• Whitney, Government of the Colony of South Carolina, 99-100. 

• Basset, Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina, 72 (Baltimore, 1894) ; 
Williamson, History of North Carolina, 114, 164 ; Bullock, Essays on the Monetary 
History of the United States, 178, 184. 

* Sumner, Financier and Finances of the Revolution, i, 24. 
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In 1789, the States gave up their import duties to the federal 
government, and it was recognized that no State could thenceforth 
impose successfully excise duties upon home manufactures. 
These facts made the familiar taxes upon polls and estates more 
important than ever before. In Wolcott's report upon direct 
taxation, prepared for Congress in 1796, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing a detailed account of the revenue systems of the States at that 
time.* From this, it appears that nearly all the States levied 
uniform poll taxes, or capitation taxes upon slaves. All of the 
States taxed land, but according to different systems. Taxes 
were imposed upon personal property, but in some States only a 
few specified articles were reached, while others sought to include 
nearly all forms of personalty. But in all cases the result was 
practically the same : taxes upon real estate, poll taxes, or capita- 
tion taxes upon negroes, accounted for nearly all of the revenue 
collected. 

The report presents statistics of the property assessed or the 
taxes collected in the majority of the States. The results are 
sufficiently striking to warrant a detailed presentation. In New 
Hampshire, the total inventory, including doomages, amounted 
to £40,521. Of this sum, polls and real property were charged 
with £27,056. Cattle were charged with £12,882, while all other 
personalty was rated at £578. Thus polls and real property paid 
from 65 to 70 per cent, of every tax, cattle paid about 30 per 
cent., and other personal property paid only i per cent. In 
Massachusetts, polls were taxed, but the amount is not stated. Of 
the property taxed, real estate represented over 83 per cent, of 
the total, cattle about 8 per cent., and all other personalty less than 
9 per cent. Excluding poll taxes, real property and cattle must 
have accounted for 90 per cent, of every tax levy. In Rhode 
Island, out of every f 1,000 levied, polls and real property paid 
£825; while personalty paid only £175, this sum representing 
of course chiefly farm stock. In Connecticut, polls and lands 
accounted for 65 per cent, of the entire assessment, cattle for 29 
per cent., other personalty for less than 6 per cent. 

For New York and Pennsylvania, statistics are not given, 

> State Papers, Finance, i, 418-465. Summarized in Ely, Taxation in American 
SimUs and Cities^ Ii6-i^. 
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but the results must have been the same there as elsewhere.* 
In New Jersey, taxes upon real estate, upon bachelors, and upon 
slaves, formed 87 per cent, of the total assessment. Farm stock 
paid 9 per cent., while all other personalty paid about 4 per cent. 
In Maryland, real estate and slaves were rated at 86 per cent, 
of the total valuation. All personal property, including cattle 
as the principal item, was rated at only 13 or 14 per cent In 
Delaware, statistics are not given; but the property taxed was 
the same as in Maryland, and the results must have been similar.^ 

In Virginia, over 80 per cent, of each tax fell upon real 
property and slaves. About 14 per cent, was assessed upon 
horses and mules, while other personal property and some mis- 
cellaneous duties accounted for the remainder. In Kentucky, 
apart from some license taxes and duties upon billiard tables, all 
the revenue came from taxes upon land, slaves, and farm stock. 
Three-fourths of each tax was assessed upon land and slaves. In 
North Carolina, polls, land, and slaves were burdened with 94 
per cent, of the State tax. The remainder was raised by mis- 
cellaneous duties, personal property paying practically nothing. 
In South Carolina, the taxes paid at Charleston were assessed 
almost exclusively upon real property and negroes. Taxes upon 
personalty and some miscellaneous revenues amounted to only 6 
per cent, of the total. The taxes paid at Columbia show a similar 
result. For Georgia no statistics are given; but the revenue laws 
of that State were practically the same as those of her neighbor, 
and their general effect must have been about the same. 

It is demonstrated, therefore, that the State taxes consisted 
chiefly of poll taxes upon freemen, capitation taxes upon slaves, 
and taxes upon real estate. The only other object of taxation 
that possessed sufficient importance to require mention was farm 
stock. Taxes upon cattle were imposed frequently as a part of 
the early land tax, and were actually associated with taxes upon 
realty rather than with taxes upon personal property. We may 
now seek for evidence concerning the manner in which State taxes 

* For New York this is shown sufficiently in Prof. Schwab's New York Prop^ 
erty Tax, 

' Wolcott*s account of taxation in Delaware needs to be supplemented by the 
act passed in 1796. Laws of Delaware, ii, 1247-1253 (New Castle, 1797.) 
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were regarded, and the terms in which they were described, by the 
framers of the constitution and their contemporaries. 

The list of all the taxes imposed by the States in 1796 is a 
long one. We find taxes upon polls, upon negroes, upon land 
and other real property, upon personal property, upon profes- 
sions and the profits of industry, upon bachelors, upon attor- 
neys' licenses, upon licenses for taverns, upon legal processes, 
upon carriages, upon auctions and traders. u|>on business licenses, 
upon stud horses, upon billiard tables. When State taxes were 
mentioned, a person did not attempt to call to mind all these forms 
of taxation. He recollected merely the most common and the 
most important of these various taxes. At the present time. 
State taxation means to the average American merely the prop- 
erty tax. In most cases no thought is given to the other forms 
of revenue which are gradually assuming a place of increasing 
importance in State budgets. So. in 1787, State taxes would 
naturally mean to the average speaker or writer merely the most 
customary and important forms of imposts. Now what does the 
e%itlaice show? 

In raany cases, the State taxes were spoken of as "taxes upon 
polb and estates," or taxes upon persons and property.' Some- 
times it is certain that the speakers had real property in view 
chiefly,' but in some cases personalty is mentioned.* In a very 
large number of instances land and poll taxes, or land taxes 
alone, are mentioned as the sources of State revenue. This is 
especially true with men who came from States like North Caro- 
lina, where personal property was practically untaxed as late 
as 1796. 

The «'idence upon this ptiint needs to be presented in some 

I detail. Wc may go back to James Otis, who divided taxes into 

\ external and internal ; and then described internal taxes as those 

"on land, and the things upon it."* Then we may turn to 

iHaniilton's plan for taxation in New York, in the year 1782." 

' Fot example, Warii ef Jekn Adams, »ii, aqj, U, 470. 

• Cvtdean can be presenlsd more convenienlly in a following sectioo, in 
Uch w« (boll dltcuB Ibc ibcory ihal dlrccl taxes were conceived of at taxes 

■ an aJI pio;>city. 

• BiEflow, Wvrti a/ frattklin, lii. 409 ; Werkt ef John Adami, vii, J97. 

• Jtigkti rj Iht Ccltmei. 63-64 ; Vindicalim v/ thi CaloHut. 4. 
»j. C. HamUtoti. Wgrts ef HamiUoH.W, ao4-ait<New York, 1850). 
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I These results throw some light on the theory, previously dis- 

I cussed, that direct taxes were conceived to be merely the old 

I requisitions joined to a power, on the part of Congress, to 

' enforce the collection. So far as that theory was actually held 

by Pendleton and others, its results would be not unlike those 

of the theory just presented. Whether direct taxes were viewed 

as the old recjuisitions, or as the taxes which the States cus- 

tpmarily levied, Uieir biu-den would fall finally upon polls and 

I real estate. 

I (6) In view of the questions raised in the preceding para- 
I graphs, considerable importance may be attached to two bodies 
r of evidence that must now be presented. Of these, the first 
includes a large number of cases in which direct taxes are spoken 
I o£ as taxes upon property; the second comprises many references 
I to poll and land taxes as the forms of direct taxation. 
I In the first body of evidence two classes of references may be 
I distinguished. First we find simple statements that direct taxes 
I may be levied upon all property, or statements whicli indicate that 
I personal as well as real estate might be reached by such taxes. 
Thus Jay, in the New York convention, stated that direct taxes 
were "general and specific.'"' By general taxes he meant "gen- 
eral taxes upon all property"; while the second kind consisted of 
taxes on "specific articles," such as coaches. Many other cita- 
tiuns may be given to the same general effect.* 

In the references of the second class all property is mentioned 

s the object of direct taxation ; but special emphasis, sometimes 

I iole emphasis, is given to taxes upon polls and lands. Thus, in 

the Virginia convention, John Marshall said:" "The objects of 

I direct taxes arc well understood : they are but few : what are 

) ibej'i Lands, slaves, stock of all kinds, and a few other articles 

' DliM, l>tiaUt. il. 3St. 

• nUol. ZW-*i. r. 366, li, 330, Iv, aos, acq. aio ; Lodge, Wtrks af namilUH. 
I IL rt} : Lift mmJ Currttfandtmet af Xu/ui King, i, 190. a6o ; Ford. Essayi en Iht 
[ CiLttihuiBn, tig; ftttA, PamfihUlian lit C»siilHlii>n.iii^ ; Mc Master and Stone. 
auytfamia »nd tht FttUral OinslitutiBH, 539 ; Ford, Tht Jfarriiturg ConttnHrn 
f V7W.}7(BTOokl]rii. 1890); UwBof Penosylvaiiia, 1700-1810, Chap. MDCXIII. 
I Sac ta (PlilI>d«lptiU, i3io) : Writings ef GalhtiH, i. 507 ; Annals of Con^resi, 
I Flm C<i«Kict(, li^S, Third Congress, t^i, 1165, iid6. uos. Fourth Conj^ress. 
I tv>4. 1936. Flfih Congress, tSgS. 1924. 

■ Eniot, i>tUUt, Ut. 3zq. 
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of domestic property." A writer in the American Museum calls 
State taxes direct/ and says that, in New England, "your houses 
and lands, your cattle of every description, even your sons, are 
taxed, before their labour can pay for their support; and your 
mechanics are arbitrarily assessed for the labour of their hands." 
In Connecticut, he enumerates the taxes upon lands, polls, and 
cattle. Then he proposes a federal direct tax upon improved 
land. In 1794, William Findley defined^ a direct tax as one 
"levied on all visible property in proportion to its value." Many 
similar expressions may be found in the discussions of the 
period.^ All of this evidence is valuable in demonstrating the 
special importance attached to land taxes, even by those persons 
who thought that all kinds of property were objects of direct 
taxation. 

(7) The second body of evidence, to which reference was 
made in a previous paragraph, comprises a large number of 
statements indicating that very many persons considered direct 
taxes to be those imposed upon polls and real estate. 

First, it may be stated that, when direct taxes were mentioned, 
poll taxes were almost invariably suggested as one inevitable form 
of such imposts.* Then we should notice a very large number 
of cases in which persons referred to real estate as the sole form 
of property subject to direct taxation.*^ It should be remembered 

* American Museum^ vii, 84, 85, 86. 

' Dunlap's and Claypoole's American Advertiser^ June 3, 1794. 

^ Elliot, Debates^ ii, 215, 216, 341, 577, iv, 76 ; McMaster and Stone, Pennsyl- 
vania and the Federal Constitution^ 477, 478 ; American Museum^ ii, 550 ; Lodge, 
Works of Hamilton y vii, 332 ; Annals of Congress, Third Congress, 640, 641, 644, 
646, 647, Fourth Congress, 849. 

* Elliot, Debates, i, 368, ii, 44, 105, 135, 364, 466. 554, iii, 215, 264, 265, iv, 76, 
V, 305, 545 ; Pierce and Hale, Debates in the Convention of Massachusetts, 305 ; 
Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 118, 272, 273 ; Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitu- 
tion, 253 ; Annals of Congress, First Congress, 1554, 1789, 1896. 

» Elliot, Debates, ii, 41, 42, 57, 60, 73, 102, 365, iii, 215, 255, 264, 265, iv, 212 ; 
Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ii, 40, 337 ; Annals of Congress, First Congress, 
ii, 1906, 1907, Third Congress, 623, 626, 628, 630, 631, 1196, Fourth Congress, 
1887, 1898, 1909; Writings of Madison, i, 113. More references maybe given 
in which it is evident that the persons quoted laid the utmost importance upon 
taxes upon real estate. See Elliot, Debates, ii, 34, iv, 76 ; Lodge, Works of 
Hamilton, ix, 69, 70, 123 ; State Papers, Finance, i, 439 ; Annals of Congress, 
Fourth Congress, 848, 849, 1850, 1851, 1858, 1903 ; Works of Fisher Ames, i, 213 
(Boston, 1854). 
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■that, during the very year when the federal convention met, 
iFrankliii was corresponding with French writers concerning the 
■comparative merits of direct and indirect taxation for the United 
VSiates.' In these letters he contrasted customs duties with a tax 
Kon Und. Franklin believed that the sparse settlement of large 
■sections of the United States made the collection of a land tax 
IvlifBcult and expensi^-e, so that indirect taxes might be necessary 
■for a time in such a new country. Yet he insisted, in his letters 
Kto his French correspondents, that he had not "lost any of the 
■principles of public economy" that they had once known him to 
^possess. He thought that American legislators had not yet been 
Icoavinced that "all taxes are finally paid by tlie land," and con- 
Isidered a certain period of time necessary for their further 
■enlightenment. By direct taxes Franklin understood those levied 
I upon land. This is good evidence of the existence of physiocratic 
■notions among the men who framed our constitution. Such 
Hftaiesmen as entertained these ideas would of course consider 
■only a land tax direct, unless, with Turgot, they were willing 
■to ittclude capitation taxes also in this definition. Alexander 
Hamilton, who did not entertain the views of the physiocrats, 
has nevertheless borne testimony in favor of the theory that their 
doctrines were the source of the distinction which the constitu- 
tion makes between direct and indirect taxes. This he did in his 
argument before the Supreme Court in 1796,^ a court in which 
sat three justices who had been members of the constitutional 
convention. Such a view liecomes more probable when it is 
remembered that nowhere in French or English literature was 
there to be found any formal definition of direct and indirect 
taxes, except the one formulated by the physiocrats. 

We may now consider a number of statements in which the 

Ux on land, or real property, and the poll tax were clearly con- 

udered to be the two forms of direct taxation. In the New 

I Voric convention, Melanchthon Smith said:^ "The power of the 

) govcroment extends to the raising of money, in alt pos- 

E waj-s, except by duties on exports : to the laying taxes on 

I Wtrii #/ FrmiSn, Is. 3S4, 400, 401, 41;, 460. 471. 
■ L«>dc«. H'arkt Pf Hamilttn. vii, 338-331. 
* EJlkii, I>tUui. W, 333. 
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~».r.r .L'lr --v. i"jr.r* L=ji -ven :»:: pers-^ns." Leaving out 

'^':* ". Z'z.\.':r V 'jr- rert L^TTEvs znJerstCKxi to be indirect, 

- r.L t rt^r r^-zl. ri-ii-.t Lr^i jnC? zacitirined as the objects of 

-"rr: :l-.l:..!i ^--r ret- n:r:.c urrerf that imposts on com- 

r.i^: z :r. _ -r - '.:. :rr . -l. i - . : ?uf5rt f :r ihc needs of the federal 

:. '"..zi.'S.'. Lr. : :•.:.: Iir-cre?? nius: re>:»r: lo "a capitation or 

-~\ ' ' -.'- '..t^ir. ir.i"' Ir. the Manifesto- formulated 

:.Lr:v -.- ij-.-t ? fr:r.5y jvLr.ia convention, the powers 

~i::r'r .: lixit-ir. are declared to extend to, 

z IltjL taxes: < 3 i poll taxes; (4) 
. :j: rr r. --r.ner. :r.5:r.ments. \\'hen we strike 
• : .-:. 't-r. :3-\e5. we h^ve '.eft the inevitable direct 
r .' . r LT.L ".17- ij R:ch2.rd Henn* Lee framed a 
::.: - .:" t:j>;ef i? :r.:ema: and external.* He 
.: c: ^.frtrer.: kincs oi taxes: import duties, 
L.rr r\r.>Lf . LT.L iuties :n all written instruments, 
'vv: ::.M:' ire .n::r:ei from this table, only poll 
'•r-r.'.::: H'jcr. V/:''.:ar:son was the first Ameri- 
'.er-r.e r.r.i c'assify formally direct and 
: r-irect taxation mentioned by 
:v '/.s. The same classifica- 
.-•y :«-'^ ::] -: clear'.v ::: his "Remarks on the New Plan 
fj-,.i-} ';.«-».'.' Jt rr.av be founu once more in one of his 
^' ^;^^'■(:•-- in the year ir^^o.* Finally it should be 
!(:i;.'!jj!>' ji'l i;.;j the fir-t 'jirect tax, proposed by the committee 
<,} '.'. ;i;. ■ :iJi'I .Mciu^ in ij<jj,' and finally enacted into a law, was 
(:oij|j!i'-'l Vj ;i tax ii;>',n ]an«ls and improvements, with a capitation 
la:-. \}]i't]i '-lave^. 

Jjijpoi taut evidence is furnished by Hamilton at just this point. 
Various i>assa^e»5 in the Federalist indicate most clearly his 
iriea-. iip'iii direct taxation. He divides taxes into those of the 
e.\i*-jnal and tlinse of the internal fnrni.^ The former, of course, 

' I'oiiJ, /:j.w/j'» on the Constitution y 272. 

* MrMuhi«rr aii<I Stone, rmnsylvania and the Federal Constitution ^ 466. 
■ Fur<J, Pamphlets on the'Comtitutiony 301. 

^ A merit an Museum ^ ii, 122, 124. 

* Ford, Essays on the Constitution ^ 403, 404. 

* Annals of Conj^rcss, First Conf^rcss, 1539. 

* Annaltt of Congress, Fourth Congress, ii, 1843. 

* Lodge, Works of J/amilton^ ix, 199. 
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are customs duties. The latter are of two classes, direct and 
indirect.' Indirect internal taxes are such duties as excises. 
Under the head of direct internal taxes, he first mentions 
taxes on real property, on houses and lands.^ Later he mentions 
poll taxes.* He thought that personal property could not be 
reached except by duties upon consumption. Elsewhere he says 
: taxes of the direct kind "principally relate to lands and 
nildings." Finally he estimates the relative importance of the 
different kinds of taxes.* He thinks that external taxes may be 
able to draw out one-third of the resources of the United States. 
Atwtlier third may be secured by taxes on houses and lands. 
This would leave only one-third of the resources of the country 
for poll taxes, excise taxes, stamp duties, and the like. 

Most important of all is the evidence afforded by a paper which 
Hamilton submitted to Madison near the close of the convention 
1 Philadelphia. This was intended to delineate such a constitu- 
tion as Hamilton would have preferred to have the convention 
adopt. Many of its provisions are unlike those of our present 
constitution; but the document was clearly influenced, to a con- 
siderable extent, by the deliberations that had taken place. 
Instead of tlie direct-tax clause, Hamilton substituted" the fol- 
lowing provision : "Ta-xes on lands, houses, and other real estate, 
and capitation taxes, shall be proportioned, in each State, by the 
-whole ntmiber of free persons, except Indians not taxed, and by 
Ifaree-fifths of all other persons." In another place it will be 
riiown that Hamilton insisted that the words direct taxes had 

) uniform and settled meaning, in the United States at least.* 

In view of this fact it seems certain that Hamilton sought, in this 

draft of an amended constitution, to remove all the ambiguities 

t were to cause so much difficulty in the interpretation of the 

Words direct ta.xes. 

(8) Some other evidence of a somewhat different character 
may well be presented at this point. Foreign tax systems were 

' Lode*. HVft 0/ Uamilten, ii, acq. 

' Ladgc Wtrk, >/ Uamiltm. U, 3iO. 

' Lo4c«. Wwrkt if Jtamiltan, Ix. 113. 

'Lvdf*. tVortt <•/ liamillim, fs, 69, 70. 114. iij, 199, aoo. 

' EDIoc DtUui. V. sBS. 

' LadgB, HVrl/ «/ lUmilloH, vii, 338. 
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more or less carefully studied by the men of the time of the 
formation of the constitution. In 1781, Hamilton stated :^ "The 
nations with whose wealth and revenues we are best acquainted, 
are France, Great Britain, and the United Provinces." In the 
finances of England and France, at this time, taxes upon real 
property constituted the chief source of revenue, with the excep- 
tion of customs, excise, and stamp duties. This was fully appre- 
ciated in America. Thus Ellsworth said:^ "In England, the 
whole public revenue is about twelve millions sterling per annum. 
The land tax amounts to about two millions, the window and 
some other taxes, to about two millions more. The other eight 
millions are raised upon articles of consumption." Many similar 
quotations might be given.^ For England, the most available 
statistics were to be found, imdoubtedly, in the writings* of 
Richard Price, who was so well known in America that he was 
invited by Congress to take charge of the continental finances. 
For France, the most available work was probably Necker's 
Administration of the Finances.^ Men who examined the facts 
presented by Price and Necker, would almost certainly look to 
land as the principal, if not the only, object of federal taxation, 
apart from stamp duties, customs taxes, and the excise. 

Whether influenced by foreign systems of finance or gfuided by 
the history of colonial and state taxation in America, the states- 
men of this period always contemplated taxes on real estate and 
the poll tax, as the two necessary forms of federal taxation 
supplementary to customs, stamp, or excise duties. In 1780, 
Thomas Paine proposed import duties and taxes upon lands and 
houses as necessary and available federal revenues.® In the 

» Lodge, JVcrks of Hamilton, iii, 85. 
' Elliot, Debates, ii, 192. 

• American Museum, ii, 123 ; Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 69, 72 ; Writings 
of Paine, ii, 477 ; Annals of Congress, First Congress, 323, 1894, Third Con- 
gress, 630, 640, Fourth Congress, 849. 

* Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty (London, 1776). See pp. 166-169, 
of the sixth edition, for statistics showing land, house, and window taxes to be 
the only important revenues apart from stamp duties, excises, and customs. 

* An English translation was published in London in 1786, and was referred 
to by James Wilson. Elliot, Debates ^ ii, 483. Necker's work shows most clearly 
that the French taxes either fell almost entirely upon land, or took the form of 
customs and excise duties. 

• Writings of Paine, i, 320. 
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e year. Hamilton wrote to Duane, advocating a land or a poll 
: for "perpetual funds in the disposal of Congress."' The 
following vxar. he suggested^ import duties, a tax on land, a 
noderate capitation tax, and the proceeds of public land sales, 
s a system of federal revenue. Robert Morris, while superin- 
indent of finance, urged the adoption of several systems of taxa- 
In 1781, he proposed import duties, an excise on spirits, 
Dd a land and poll tax. In 1782, he repeated this suggestion. 
1 1783, he proposed import duties, with some duties on exports, 
n excise, a house tax, and a land tax. James Wilson, in 1783, 
t different times advocated customs duties, a land tax, a poll 
8x, duties on salt, and possibly an excise.* .'^t the same time, 
dadison proposed customs duties and taxes on land and polls; 
while Hamilton desired to add to the list a house and window 
Joseph Jones mentions the various expedients considered 
taring tlits period, and specifies customs duties, together with 
ixcs on land, polls, salt, wine, spirits, and tea.* In 1787, Hugh 
Williamson mentioned, as the possible federal taxes, excise and 
inpost duties, and taxes on land and polls,^ George Clinton 
aid* that, when revenues derived from commerce should prove 
Dsuflicient. Congress would levy taxes upon polls, lands, and 
rindow lights. Other similar references may be given." 

In view of all these facts, it seems certain that the Supreme 
"jyaiX, in 1796. stated a simple historical truth when it declared 
lat the framers of the constitution contemplated jwll and land 
ixes as the forms of direct taxation. It will be clear that the 
jourt had good reason for doubting whether taxes upon personal 
iroperty were thought of in this connection. 

Ch-^kles J. Bullock. 

Williams College. 

Lodge. Werks ef Hamilten. i, 3oS, 314. 

In his CatitiHiHtaliit See Lodge. fVeris 0/ Hamillen, i. 246. 349. 
Se« Sutnner. Financitr and Financis ef Ihc RcvelvHen, \\. 69-70; Elliol, 
64 : Spirks. Diphmalic Ctrrnpondtncc of tkt Rtvelntien, x\\, 326-231. 
Elliot, Driatii, », 33. 39. 40. 
Elliot, Dtiatti, If. 38. 
LrtUr) af fairfk Jantt, 9$. 
Amrrita* Mmitim, iii, 553. 
Ford, Ettoyt en ike CaHiHlHlivn, 179, 
Amiritan Mustum, vU, 85. xil, 319. 



THE BEGIXXIXGS OF GERMAN COLONIZATION. 

\>!OXG German writers on colonization there exists a 
consensus of opinion as to the tardiness of Germany's 
entrance up'.^n the colonial field. The common cry is "too late/' 
and it is voiced in all accents from those of the reproachful corn- 
plainer to tin ►$€ of the belligerent partisan and agitator. Among 
certain <'f these parties there is manifested a disposition to hold 
some i)ersi»n or policy responsible for such national backward- 
ness; others disdain to assail the past, accept the present situation 
as inevitahle. and direct their thoughts and efforts toward the 
future. 

The latter attitude embodies the part of wisdom — ^the more so 
because nj)i»n rellection it is seen that Germany's past indifference 
toward (^r/^^'llli/e<I expansion and colonization has been perfectly 
natural, and omld hardly have been otherwise. During the last 
few ceiitnries and up to the borders of our own generation Ger- 
many has been in no iK)sition to devote attention and effort to 
matters of this kind; internal conditions and external relations 
have alike impeded the development of colonial activity in 
distant lands. Periodically through the earlier centuries and 
(iiuin^^ part of the nineteenth, frequent, long-continued and 
devastating wars reduced the population and destroyed acctunu- 
hited wealth; industrial development was indefinitely postponed; 
|M»litical centralization and national unity were rendered impos- 
j,il)Ie in a ontinuous strife of petty local interests. External 
relations were such as to discourage and cripple the trade of a 
( iiiintry whose geographical position was and is most unfavorable 
l,i the development of shipping and transoceanic commerce. 
|.verything was narrow, local and self-centred, horizons were 
|iinitt*<li ^"<1 ignorance of the external world was dense. What- 

.j. may have been the intellectual life of the higher classes as 
^„i|,|ified in Humlx^ldt, Goethe and others, the masses of the 

Ilk littd ac(|uired no such cosmopolitan freedom of outlook, 
* ,r hU<h enterprise and experience of the outside world, as 
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itingTjished the industrial and commercial population of Eng- 
d and Holland during the same periods.' Germany was looked 
to\\*n upon by many of her own greatest men as irretrievably 
vincial and uncultured. 

The impracticability, in the earlier periods, of German colonial 

ntures across the seas is shown by the history of an actual 

ipi at colonization dating from the end of the seventeenth 

ry.' Frederick WilHam, the great Elector of Brandenburg, 

t man of theories, who had picked up many foreign ideas during 

t period of study in Holland, conceived the scheme of making 

Prussia prosperous by creating colonies after the manner of the 

lutch- He maintained a fleet under the command of a Dutch 

jpirate. Raule, in order to secure his prospective commerce from 

; depredations and tyranny of the Swedes and Danes. After 

Jie peace of St. Germain (1679), finding his hands free from 

DraTf he turned his whole attention to colonization; the Guinea 

last of Africa was his immediate objective, and there he hoisted 

i flag in 1683. An African Company with a trade monopoly 

I been founded in 1682, which for a time made considerable 

ofit by a vigorous participation in the slave-trade. Negotia- 

s were made with the Danes for the establishment of a slave- 

BtioD or mart on the island of St. Thomas in the West Indies, 

I a small island between St. Thomas and Porto Rico was 

illy seized. 

r the direction and prosecution of his project Frederick was 
Uigcd to have recourse to foreign agents. This was disastrous, 
r the numerous Dutchmen in his service seem to have jeopard- 
] his undertaking about as much as their professedly hostile 
|(»unti>Tncn did. The local African management was incompe- 
: and dishonest, and the settlement became a refuge for 



'thli condillon Usied (ar down into the nineteenih century. See Dr. 
oTci de DuilKhc Kolonialc Poliiiek, /wJikA/ CtVi. 1B97, ii, 1387. 
t like to recall also the memory of how the famous Augsburg 
utidcttook to develop and colonize Venezuela. This was a sort of 
I '* coDijuisla " after the Spanish model, depending upon nariike 
b "withoul any f«tlous prospects o( commercial advantage." It look 
Ml (lie niddle of the siiteenih ceotury. and suffered continually from 
I *ianitT<rf the SpMhrds. R. Ehienberg, Dai ZeitalUr dtr J-'fggtr (a Bde 
I J*«.tlrt.l.»oo. 
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smugglers, broken men and outlaws. The company was always 
hovering on the verge of bankruptcy, and the Elector confessed 
that every new ducat of Guinea gold cost him double its value. 
In the midst of complications with Holland, the Prince died- 
his successor had little sympathy with colonial projects, and after 
some half-hearted attempt to revive the Africa Company, the 
heavily involved colony was sold to the Dutch West India Com- 
pany in 1720. The West India settlements were abandoned. 

This ill-starred exploit was a private project, attracting at its 
best but few supporters; its collapse "was the failure of a strong 
personal initiative to overcome the tastes and prejudices of a 
whole people."* It is in no way to be reckoned as a display of 
collective activity, but demonstrates rather the utter hopelessness 
of trying to force a people out of its natural course of development. 
The German people, as a whole, were under the domination of 
social forces which were acting along lines of least resistance, and 
were impelling them, as it were instinctively, in the earlier period 
toward the East, and from Louis XIV's time toward America. 
Historically the Eastern movement goes back to the exploits of 
the Teutonic Knights (thirteenth century), and needs little men- 
tion here except as it throws light upon the sometimes questioned 
capacities of the German people in the field of colonial expansion. 
It was steady and strong, causing the Slav much apprehension; 
Russian and Polish novelists have shown how formidable it 
appeared to their countrymen, even in recent decades. It would 
have been strange, then as now, if this people had neglected 
what was at their very doors in order to acquire unknown posses- 
sions beyond the seas. In the nature of the case it little mattered 
to the average German that fellow-countrymen on the opposite 
side of the globe were compelled to seek protection beneath the 
British flag, because the fatherland possessed neither colonies, 
consuls nor navy; the fact that counted was that gradual expan- 
sion into Poland and Lithuania demanded little outfit, mental 
or material, and little adaptation of any kind. 

* Meineckc, Die Deutschen Kolonien in Wort und Bild (Leipzig, 1900), 1-3 ; 
H. A. Perry, The Traditions of German Colonization^ Macmillans* Magazine^ 
62; 113 (1S90); J. S. Keltie, The Partition of Africa (London, 1S93), 162. 
Details in Schmidt, Deutschlands Kolonien (see p. 38, note 4) i, x-xxi. The first 
experience of the Germans with African fever was most disastrous. 
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As for America, emigration was less easy: conditions were 
I less familiar, some capital was almost indispensable, and a greater 
I effort and decision were demanded. But positive benefits were 
I soch as to attract a people noted for its expansive force and not 
iinready to quit its native soil in order to better conditions of 
' life. In America, especially in the English colonies, later tlie 
I United States, one could live in a congenial climate, acquire land 
Ijn certain tenure and pursue his labors with the assurance of a 
vltvclihood and more. The vexatious and oppressive Europeati 
■system, with its crystallized distinctions and exactions, could not 
Icxist where land was plenty, conditions primitive, and cultivators 
■ few. In the new States that were rising, an individual might 
I Cot Ic»sc from his past history and start anew under conditions 
I of virtual equality of opportimity; he might hope to realize, at 
F least for the generations to come, advantages of wealth and 
I position which it had been impossible for preceding generations 
I to secure for him in Europe. This was felt, more or less vaguely 
I at first; evidence was soon accumulated from instances of the 
I Jkbenomenal successes of the first bolder adventurers. However 
I conditions have changed in America, this primal impulse 
[ toward self-betterment is as ever a most powerful element and 
[bas regularly neutralized efforts to divert the stream of emigra- 
The immense importance to both Americas of this desir- 
lablcinBow is well known. 

No more accidental incidents occurred to interrupt the normal 
; of events. Prussia remained innocent of any serious 
me or colonial policy from the time of the Brandenburg 
ide till the middle of the nineteenth century.' The factors 
li make for industrial development continued to be but feebly 
sited: wars of all kinds and finally the crushing blows of 
I I. kept the Continent in a state of insecurity, ferment 
i demoralization and allowed England and America to monop- 
commcrcial and industrial progress. Germany suffered 
the rest under the blight of war, hut when at last the 
Kavals were over, it was seen that a powerful country and 
pie were onerging: the narrowness of the past was disappear- 

' PciT}-, Tradiliaai. etc. I 
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ing, and under the regime of peace, population, capital and 
industrial and commercial activity were advancing at an accel- 
erated speed. With the e:q>ansion of national interests came a 
widening of popular horizons, and Germany of the sixties dis- 
played almost all the characteristics usually associated with a 
"colonizing nation." A series of judiciously managed wars 
under the guidance of a great statesman created the indispensable 
element of national unity, and the state, coherent within, was 
ready to try its arms in more distant fields and to enter upon a 
world-activity which should in time include the extension of 
control over distant territory.* 

During the period preceding the culmination of Bi^narck's 
policy of unification, noteworthy omens for the future b^^n to 
appear in the form of unofficial foreign undertaking^ in the com- 
mercial, missionary and scientific fields. The German trader and 
missionary became ubiquitous, and the Hamburg and Bremen 
merchant-houses extended their activity to South America, 
Africa and Australasia. Emigration of men and capital went 
along with the growth of a merchant marine and the formation 
of wide interests in foreign parts. Treaties were made with 
Eastern nations. German explorers and scientific travelers 
commenced to publish results of investigations pursued with a 
method and thoroughness to which the world was not used. 
Prussian men-of-war began to multiply and to appear on cruises 
of discovery and survey.^ 

After the war with France had welded the German nation into 
a still more coherent whole and had inspired it with the elation of 
victory and the sense of important individuality, voices b^;an 
to be heard which demanded the official extension of German 

^ P. Leroy-Beaulieu, Colonisation cheM Us Peuples Modernes (4th edit., Paris, 
1898), 304. 

• Der Deutsche Export nath den Tropen und die AusrU stung fUr die KolonUn 
(Berlin, 1900); iff; Meinecke, 4-5; H. Blum, Neu-Guinea und der Bismarck- 
Archipel (Berlin 1900), 8 ff. ; J. Graf Pfeil, Studien und Beobachtungen aus der 
5<((</j<'/' (Braunschweig, 1899), 10 ff. ; H. H. Johnston, The Coloni%ation of Afriea 
by Alien Races (Cambridge, 1899), 206 ff. ; Keltie, 169-70; F. C. Philippson, 
Ihber Colonisation^ Volkswirtschaftliche Zeitfragen, Jahrg. 2, Hefte 4, 5 (Beriin 
1880), 61 ff. '* Colonies are in our present development a natural and inevitable 
consequence of a vigorous trade across the seas ;" T. Fabri, JCoUnien ais 
Bediirfnis unserer nationalen Entwickeluhg i^tideXbexg^ 1884), 10. 
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control over external territory. These views were opposed from 
many prudent sources, and a controversy arose, where, as usual, 
enthusiasm scored heavily against foresight — if one is to judge 
by the sequence of events, 

A couple of pamphlets, published late in the seventies,^ initiated 
the awakening of popular enthusiasm. The arguments of the 
colonial agitators centered about the questions of emigration, 
extension of markets, protection of trade-interests, development 
and use of a marine and establishment of penal colonies.- These 
were varied by the argximentxim ad homincm and the heated 
appeal to patriotism and popular passions, Too often efforts 
were made to enlist the emotions rather than the intellect The 
spirit of '71 ran riot, and much was heard of ''das kanonenfcste 
DeutscMand." of Germany's "H'eltbcruf," etc. The political 
symbol or catcliword was ardently reiterated, and other con- 
comitants of political hysteria were in evidence.' 

Of arguments that pretended to a rational basis that which 
had to do with overpopulation and emigration was most often 
heard. The stock form of statement was to the effect that Ger- 
many lost every year the equivalent of a large army, fully 
equipped, inasmuch as those young able-bodied emigrants who 
regulariy quitted the fatherland, each with his $100 or so. ceased 
forever to I)e Germans, and devoted their strength and capital to 
the augmentation of a ruinous competition with their former 
fellow-countrymen,* The net loss in labor-power and capital 

' F, Fibfi, BtOarf Diulsikland dir Culenienf Eint politisckSkmemiaehe 
Aft^KiAit/ <GoihB. i87q). E. von Wrber, D\t Etmeiltrttng lUi diulschtn Wirt- 
M^JItptiiUi timJ Ju GrimJIcgung tu abtrteeiickert dmiKktn Slaatea (Leipilg, 
■■79) Plillippton {6 ff.) stales the arguiDeoTS of these writers and answers them. 
* Wohltinann, ttt^stki Gidi, 1S97, ii, 1387 ; PhJlJppson, 7 If. 
' G. Eaglet, Kelanialti. Eiiu umfatstndt Doriltilung der ColonialvtrMnltHisM 
4n DntUtktn Katktt imJ dtr atrigen EurafiSiichm Slaatrn (Hamburg. 1869), 77 
IJj ; T, Fibri. B. is, etc. ; R. OberlUnder, Dcttlick-A/rika (Leipiig and Berlin, 
1HJ>. 167 ff, CI. Phllippion, 83. 

■ Cotuiilcrible complaint is made ol the apeedy amalgamalion of German 

wilh their new retlow-caunlrymen, Englec, 1 14, note : Philippson, 6. 

biinseK (rcquentlf expressed his contempt for Germans who could 

dust o( the ralherUnd thus indifferently from iheir feel. CenverialieHi 

t/^wima Bitmarti |H. von Poschinger), edited by Sidney Whitman (New York. 

>V )IT- Eniignlion 10 the all-asiimilaling United Stales has naturally been 

dUpitillag (eaiure of the question. Between 1870-90 ihe emigration 

Ibe UiUtcd Sulea was never under 90 per cent, ol the total. Gcffckeo, 

BO ; e(. Drr Dmtukt Export, elc, p. ». 
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was variously footed up, but always reached a very high figure.^ 
Fabri and Weber raised a great outcry over this and predicted 
rise in prices, decline in wages, overimportation, and aggrava- 
tion of pauperism, social need and socialism. They thought to 
cure all this evil by directing German emigration to German 
colonies. Here it was proposed to create a field for the youthful 
professional men, technicians, etc., who found their chances 
narrowed in the overstocked market of the homeland. These 
colonies need not be joined politically with the metropolis, but 
should constitute essentially German ccMnmunities, preserving the 
national langfuage and traits in foreign lands.^ 

Other arguments were brought forward on the ground of 
trade-interests. It is noteworthy that the Germans, as a rule, 
put forth such pleas on their own merits ; there was little attempt 
to cloak them in the hypocritical garb of humanitarianism and 
disinterestedness. The penetration of foreign, especially tropical 
products, into Germany turned the attention of certain classes 
to the need of a direct relation of the Empire with its supply 
region. At the same time the rapid development of home indus- 
tries and shipping seemed to demand the widening of existing 
markets. It was felt that Germans must try to insure themselves 
against the hostility of tariffs and other trade-regulations by 
creating colonies which should act as a unit with the mother- 
country, supplying her with raw materials and increasing the 
demand for her manufactured products. It was also asserted 
that German trade-interests in distant lands needed the protection 
and standing which it was thought a possessor of colonies was 
peculiarly fitted to give.® This, of course, easily passed over 
into jingoism and megalomania; "the victors of Koniggjatz and 
Sedan" could not disavow their manifest destiny. Agitators 

^ T. Fabri, aa ; Philippson, 25. F. H. Geffcken estimates the total emigration 
from 1820-S8 as 6,000,000 ; if each emigrant carried off an average of $100, the 
loss of actual capital-goods was very great, not to mention losses incurred in 
the education of the departing citizens, etc. The Germans as Emigrants amd 
Colonists^ Forum ^ 13 : 200 (1892). 

« Oberlander, 170 ; Philippson, 13 ff. ; T. Fabri, 2off. 

' R. Jannasch in Roscher-Jannasch, Kohnien^ Kolonialpolitik und Auswam-' 
derung (3rd edit., Leipzig, 1885 — third part by Jannasch), 423 ff. ; Oberlftnder, 
168 ; Philippson, 7 ff. ; 61 ff. 
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spent much of their time railing against the provincial small- 
mtndedness of a people which, even in the midst of victories, 
could not perceive its "mission."' 

The navy was anxious, of course, for the addition to its grow- 
ing importance which the supervision of trading-posts and 
colonies would afford; numerous shipping interests hungered 
for subsidies and other favors; there were those who complained 
that ibe navy had not enough to do, though objections to the 
increase of naval expenditures were stifled. But, in general, 
there was no inverse process contemplated; colonies were not 
expected to create trade and a merchant-marine, but were rather 
In represent the flower and culmination of the growth of foreign 
trade and other interests. This attitude may have been due to 
the strong common sense of Bismarck, which so often held in 
check the extravagances of the multitude; at any rate, it was 
impressed upon the state policy. 

Arguments in favor of penal colonies, based upon exaggerated 
estimates of criminality and the dangers of socialism, were also 
to be heard in pre-expansion days.^ 

It is to be noted, however, that many and worthy names were 
to be found in ihe anti-expansionist ranks. In the period of 
popular agitation, there were those who withstood the current, 
pleaded for deliberation, and brought counter-arguments to meet 
the assertions of the dominant faction. It was shown that Ger- 
iTttiny was far from overpopulated ; that emigration took place 
from the comparatively underpopulated rural districts; that 
the trend of prices, taking a reasonably extended period, was 
downward, while that of wages was upward; that rise of the 
standard of living and growth of new needs explained much of 
the increasing importation; that the departure of the farmers 
was due chiefly to an oppressive military service and difficulties in 
acquiring holdings of land; that painful reminiscences were at 
the bottom of the Germans' speedy forgetfulness of the fatherland, 
tmder the more enlightened system of other nations, and especially 
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of the United States. The self-contradiction of those who 
decried emigration and yet complained of overpopulation was 
exposed. 

The folly of schemes looking to the regulation of the German 
population resident under a foreign flag was held up to ridicule, 
and the weakness of a mere political tie was shown from the 
experience of England, the very country whose example had been 
most frequently invoked by the colonial agitators. The weakness 
of Germany's geographical position, the dangers of European 
complications, the inexperience of the Germans in governing 
external territory, the expense of such government with no 
experienced colonial soldiers and functionaries to back it, its trials 
and disillusionments, were not hidden from the eyes of the his- 
torian and social philosopher. Such critics urged the necessity 
of reform at home and of development of those arts of life which 
make possible the maintenance of a larger population on the same 
soil. This would effectually dispose of the emigration and penal 
colony arguments.^ They urged the nation not to accept the 
propositions of hot-brained young enthusiasts whose ardor 
scorned to discriminate between the possible and the utterly illu- 
sory.^ If argument or biting satire had counted for anything, 
Germans would have been deterred from their precipitate rush 
into the colonial field.® 

They had little or no effect; apparently Germany had become 
already a "colonizing nation." There was no thought of pause 
or deliberation in the ranks of the ''Koloniahnenschen" ; they 
organized themselves into colonial societies ( 1882-84), and beg^n 
to besiege the government with demands for action.* Attention 

^ '*Jeder Schritt, den wir zur AufklHrung des Volkes, zum Ausbau der 
Freiheit und zur VersChnung der socialen GegensHtze thun, wird unsern Staat 
und unsere Gesellschaft mehr krftftigen, als das Schreckmittel der Strafcolo> 
nien." Philippson, 60. 

' Weber even suggested artificial restriction of the growth of cities. 
Philippson, 29. 

' Jannasch, 378-99 : 403 (Roscher on German bmigration, same volume, 327 ff.); 
Philippson, 7ff. ; 25ff. ; 38 ff. ; 61 ff. 

* Schmidt, Deutschlands Kolonien (2 vols. Berlin, 1895-6), i, 1-2. This work 
is the most comprehensive of those cited in the present article. It is written by 
a soldier and exhibits the virtues and defects incident to its origin. The first 
volume is on East Africa, where the author's own experience enables him to go 
into considerable detail ; the second is a compilation from reliable and import- 
ant original sources. The work impresses the reader as a reliable and honest 
production. 
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was called more sharply to the regulation of emigration and the 
development of the consular service. — which was apparently a 
real service to the country.' In despair of acquiring unoc- 
cupied lands fit for colonies or settiement. the furtherers of the 
colonial movement directed attention to Brazil. Argentina, 
Paraguay and other parts of South America, already more or 
less under German influence; they were willing to fight the United 
States, if necessary, over the Monroe Doctrine, or to insist upon 
England's allowing an essentially German settlement in Australia. 
Some bluster was heard regarding the seizure of French colonies, 
partiailarly Pondicherry, together with twenty ironclads, as 
indemnity of tlie Franco- Prussian war. This project ship- 
wrecked against the imperturbable opposition of Bismarck. The 
colonial societies were very much in earnest and were even willing 
to put their hands into their pockets, if necessary; their influence 
was powerful and became an important factor in the development 
of the imperial foreign and colonial policy," 

The government, however, was too deliberate to meet their 
wishes. Statesmanship and its requirements did not enter into 
tfaeir stock of ideas. The government was. of course, Bismarck, 
and the Chancellor's tardiness came in for many recriminations 
and caused much disillusionment. Criticism of the govemment 
took on a personal tinge. Whatever may have been his later 
\'iews, for years Bismarck certainly presented the figure of a 
reluctant, hardly persuaded adherent of a colonization policy. 
Thai his finger was ever on the pulse of Germany goes without 
laying, ami it is certain that he saw fit to yield, willingly or 
regretfully at the outset, to the swelling sentiment of the Empire. 
Bttt however much his original attitude may have changed, there 
i» linle cause to wonder that the brakes were put on with a 
finn hand and kept on until the farsighted statesman could more 

* JailttSMli<4jaff, )aisi:tt5 the int'fTcclivene&s of Ihc consular service ; be says 
ifcc (dectioa of Uie consuls was most vicioui — if a man bad squandeied one 

I tMSH, he wa* fii 10 b« consul, if Ihree, lobe consul-general. Meiii received 
tie mnnl l)«7ond cheap medals and the like, and tlie besi men kept oul of 

* Chat. Lowe. Pritur Biimarck (a vols i New York, elc, 1886) ii, 303; 
Philippwn. 38 ff- : Jannasch, 399 ff. ; F. Fabii, Fsnf Jahn Deuiukcr Kaleniaf- 

I /•AUlGailkB,i8&9>. ijs. 
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confidently reckon with the national future. A young nation, 
scarcely yet united, was eager to enter a field where shocks and 
strains were in the order of events, and where inexperience was 
likely to feel their force with peculiar intensity. Collision with 
nations whose friendship was all but indispensable was more than 
a possibility. It is scarcely surprising if the prudence of age 
hesitated to expose an unseasoned people to all these chances and 
trials. 

The conservatism of the Chancellor was radicalism from the 
standpoint of the Reichstag. This body consistently opposed all 
colonial schemes and naturally became a mark for incessant abuse 
and complaints of narrowmindedness. Even after Bismarck 
began to advocate the acquisition of colonies, the Reichstag was 
not won over, but continued to offer hateful obstruction to the 
wide-reaching plans of the expansionists. There was besides a 
large indifferent element among the people to provoke these 
"patriots"; the peasant stolidly emigrated as before, and the 
general populace needed many a warm and specious appeal before 
it swung into line with the agitators and the interested merchant 
circles. It was danger to the interests of the latter class which 
most directly stimulated governmental activity. 

Bismarck seems to have foreseen the ultimate colonial destiny 
of his country, but to have regarded the first projects as ill-timed. 
To the earliest approaches of colonial partisans he gave no satis- 
faction.^ In his opinion, the merchant should precede the official, 
whose entrance upon the function of administering young socie- 
ties should take place relatively late. Colonies without a fleet 
he regarded as so many vulnerable and undefended points.^ 

But he was always open to all suggestions looking to the 
development of trade. Trade was an immediate advantage; 

^ To those who wished to relieve France of colonies and battleships, he said, 
•* I want no colonies. They are good for nothing but supply-stations. For us 
in Germany, this colonial business would be just like the silken sables in the 
noble families of Poland, who have no shirts to their backs." Lowe, ii, 203. 
In the Reichstag, (Jan. 22, 1889) ^^ announced, ** Ich war von Haus aus kein 
Kolonialmensch." Charles Andler, Le Prince de Bismarck (Paris, 1899), 270 ; 
F. Fabri, Vorwort, He was studying up the subject of colonization, however, 
as early as 1876. Lowe, ii, 210.. 

* The phenomenal growth of the German navy (1871-85) seems to have done 
away in part with this objection. Lowe, ii, 203. 
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whether it would lead in time to the official occupation of colonies 
was a question for the future to decide. Bismarck sounded the 
public mind in regard to trade with considerable regularity. In 
1883 he put forth a request to merchant societies for reports and 
recommendations on the attitude to be taken by the government 
toward German commercial interests in foreign parts. Some of 
Ihe reports submitted urged vigorous action, but no action was 
taken. In 1880, with the failure of the ancient Godeffroy house, 
the time seemed ripe for more positive measures: the extinction 
of German trade in Polynesia, where it was predominant, was 
threatened, unless a substitute for this well-known house could 
be maintained. Bismarck accordingly asked the Reiclistag to 
guarantee the dividends of a new South Sea Company by a 
maximum annual grant of 300.000 marks, for twenty years. 
The demand was refused by a small majority (sixteen). 

Evidently the time was not yet; but Bismarck's change of 
attitude was attested by his bitter complaints of this lack of 
stippuTt "even in the beginnings of colonization." He felt that 
the time for action had almost come. The next move was the 
proposal of a mail-steamer subsidy bill; this was rejected by 
the Reichstag, but warmly applauded by the country at large.' 
At this juncture, feeling sure of popular support, but desiring 
to stimulate it to the pitch of blind partisanship, and thus once 
for all decide the issue, Bismarck deftly smote that one of the 
mtionsl heart-strings which vibrates to national vanity. He 
from his avowed custom and published a White Book 
detailing with gross onesidedness his grievances and mal- 
it at the hands of the English diplomatic office, in connec- 
tion with questions of trade-interests and protection in Southwest 
Africa. These virtuous remonstrances gained him the sympathy 
not only oi his own countrymen, but that of English circles as 
wdl. I,n Germany, the opponents of colonial expansion were no 
longer heeiled; a force stronger than reason had been invoked 
and the path was cleared for the realization of what had become 
irtir of BiMTiarck's chief aims.' 

' ti wu pasMd Id ih« next (tSS4'S) session. 

' Lowe, Printi Biiaiartk, ii, 3ii ff. ; Meioeckc, 17 ; Philippson, 66ff. ; F. 

tel. If-A : KclU«. ch. tW : Andler, 171 ; Geffcken, Fvrum. 13 1 100. 
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* Luierl;: was i 3:ir.e:: =:err*in: whc- icq-:red ia 1S53 by purchase from 
native chiefs abou: 2:5 squire niiles c: lini :»s ihe tiy of Angn Pequena, with 
ail rights of <ur:e:::Ajy. Hi* ostessir'.e rurrose was to found a trading-station, 
but there is ".iit'.e ques:;cr. that he was inspired by the inner circles of the 
colonial societies. He was so en beyond his depth in this undertaking — this 
neccssiLitiv.j: the lormation of a conirany for Southwest Africa. The extreme 
caution and iho nor--cor.:™i:ia! chararte: of the government's attitude toward 
LUdo"^' arc espocia'.ly ;o be n*r:ed. Schmidt, ii. 257 ff. : Kellie, 178 ff. ; Ober- 
liindcr. i4Sff.: C, G. Hatiner, r.i: }zin:i'ri2w:Jz:n ll'ji'nschbji unJ An^^ra Pf^tuiia 

« Ho instructed the German consul at Cape Town (April 24, iS34>to declare 

j^^iully that LUderii/ and his settlements were under the protection of the 

Fmpir^'- A naval otficer hoisted the imperial flag over Angra PequeRa Aug. 7, 

/884. S^-'^n^i'^^ "' -^^ • Keltie. ch. xii ; Johnston. 249 ff. 

I pcrr>\ Traditions^ etc. ; F. Fabri, 100; Leroy-Beaulieu, 30S ; Lowe, ii, 213. 
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jects of expansion, one may be sure there is some pre-existing 
comniercia] interest to be safeguarded; he never believed in 
colonies for the sake of colonies. Throughout his period of 
power he seems consistently to have kq)t the history of England 
and her example before his eye. Though a man of quick decision 
and daring action, self-con6dent as few statesmen have the right 
10 be, he prepared for entrance upon the untried colonial field 
modestly and as a student.' To him statesmanship meant wise 
direction of popular impulse; he risked and lost much popularity 
because he kept his head cool and his hand firm, and insisted upon 
postponing colonization until the time was ripe. 

When, in 1884, the reins were slackened and the colonial 
movement had been concentrated and directed toward an immedi- 
ate success through the enlistment of popular prejudice and self- 
cstcon, further developments were not slow to manifest them- 
selves. The latent and gathering forces of the preceding period 
were transformed into actual energy and momentum and within 
four months of the establishment of a protectorate over Southwest 
Africa, the clamor of trade-interests in West Africa had brought 
about (he official occupation of Togo (July 5, 1884) and Kamerun 
(July 14, 1884), and the representations of South Sea merchants^ 
bad led to the virtual seizure of Kaiser Wilhelmsland and the 
Bismarck Archipelago (Aug. 20, 1884). Here, as in Southwest 
Africa, the missionaries had played their part.^ In these cases 
It may be said that the Chancellor's policy of trader first, govem- 
ment afterward, was carried out; but a wide deviation from 
I this system was yet to come. On Oct. i, 1884, three young 

* CoaiplalDls «rcic made of an imminent English and Ausiraliiin expansion 
■CI Cannan tnde-dlairicis, Bismarck, at the same lime, had become dislnisl- 
f bl of ibe kincerjij' and value of Brlu'sh protcclian of German Inleresls and fell 
; slluatlon called for speedy action in ihe csiablishment of a German 
I in ihc ihreiiened region. Schmidi, il, 391-9; Lowe, ii, 331. The 
a ptoJMtl were furthered through ihc influence of Hansemann and other 
■poftBBI finandcn. F. Fabri, 9 ; Andlet. 373 ; Schmidi, ii, agz ff. 
' Sdwklt, ti, S"ff- : 173 S- \ 39»ff. : K. Freih. von Siengel, Dit RtehUvrr- 
inUchm SckutigtHtU (Tubingen und Leipzig. 1901), loff. ; 
Iti*. ch. >U1 ; F. Fabri, 9ff. ; Johnston, 349^- \ OberlUnder, 156 ; G. Mailer, 
^ mm4 LfuU im Biimarck-AriMifnl (l^ipiig, circa 1893), 3 fT. BUttner (68) 
■■ dw mUalonaries bad commenced their activity in Southwest Africa as eaily 
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adventurers, under assumed names and disguised as laborers, 
undertook for the Gesellschaft fur deutsche KolonisaHon the 
seizure of what is now German East Africa. No German inter- 
ests worth mentioning existed in this part of the earth. The 
objects of this expedition were attained with extraordinary 
celerity; so-called treaties were made with a number of native 
princes, who were cajoled into agreements which they understood 
very imperfectly, if at all, and concessions of land and administra- 
tive privileges were obtained to which imperial protection was 
extended through charter, Feb. 27, 1885.* 

In the middle of 1884, Germany had had no possessions beyond 
the seas; early in 1885, she found herself a great colonial power, 
possessing an external empire of over 1,000,000 square miles and 
exercising dominion over more than 10,000,000 subjects, mostly 
of lower races.- The tide had been taken at its full, and the 
nation had lieen guided through a dangerous passage without war 
and without loss of prestige or dignity. The issue once joined, 
Hisnuirck's p<.Micy had been of a daring and decisive nature. He 
had hatuUeil the English with scant respect, in marked contrast 
with his former anirtesy and patience, and had resorted to 
stratajiXMUS. ambiguities and evasions which had been completely 
stKWSstul in tlirv^ving the unsuspecting and self-satisfied British 
jjvncvttmcnt v>tY tlie track until it was too late. The German 
ovMuniissivMier. Xaohlig;*!, had snatched Togo and Kamerun from 
\»ulci the very nv\<c v^t the English commissioner and no apologies 
wciv t\i,\v{c :\^r t!:c sei.-ure of East African districts which Great 
Hv,t,r.i\ {\ul tvM^j: irsurvlcvi as prospectively her ONvn. It is note- 
\\k-'.:^\ ?V.a; :V.e A::i:itvle niainiaineii toward France and French 
v\<xvv,A* sx^SK>ci^'>i*tt:c> vlunng this period was markedly concilia- 
;-i\ .;'.ivl xvu: :cv^;:s.* 

» ^^w>.h :, ^ t;!' ** >> . 4^» . Keltic, ch- XTii : F. Fabri, 7 ff- 

• ;C«^«.^^«M« ^ > .M^-^^v^. l$*J* »<*h»AW* ^' iNjo^ : these figures are, of course, 

a*^ ♦y'f^v'^x*^^^ i:«ts«wiw* tv>« 1>>X sttMraciing areas and population 

li^>I^Ay^ v«KV x*:^\ *t\^ -K^ju awA oi ry>«c4*ioiis 1.095. no sq. miles ; total 

,,,,,^U<t<MK UAi^^^^N Sh/.«,:«u^ J.^r-Jw*, i*?a 

^|to«^WNt '•^^^^^ ^^ ^^* ><vxv»^ *o JK?vth«i with England as to have 
^w*-¥:^*^^^ A v'V^^ ^'*** ^'^^ r^A*»>r. He couli not allbrd to antagonise 

ir,^iVV v^V^"^' ^^^'^^ "^^ .Nsaw-ir^-^Hi* ^c*4»>th<s«aa^r poUcr of the Cape 
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Such progress in expansion as has been described oug'ht, one 
would think, to have satisfied colonial partisans and given them 
faith in the government as represented by Bismarck. Perhaps 
their appetites had been whetted too long; at any rate they 
grumbled still. The Chancellor was too conservative for them; 
Ihey chafed under his guidance and were unable to forgive him 
his lack of warmth and energy. They hailed his retirement with 
undisguised joy and welcomed the advent of the young emperor 
into sole power with high hopes. They greeted the perpetrators 
of unspeakable horrors in the new possessions as heroes, and 
knew no measure in their loves and hatreds.' Nevertheless, the 
Reichstag refused to be fired by their excitement. The proposals 
of Prince Bismarck looking to the direct management of the 
protectorates by the imperial government were rejected. The 
public purse was not to be opened, and of necessity recourse was 
bad to th< old expedient of monopolistic companies of trade and 
exploitation. Tliese companies undertook severally the manage- 
ment of East and Southwest Africa, the New Guinea r^ion 
(indlHling Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomon Islands) and 
the Marshall Islands, under the protection of and under responsi- 
bility to the German Chancellor.' 

These sudden and successful moves of Germany initiated a wild 
scnunble for what was left of Africa, and, indeed, of the world 
St large — a contest ended for Africa with the Berlin Conference 
of 1884-5. '" which the respective spheres of influence of the 
powers were delimited and the opportunity for further exploits 
snd adventures in land-grabbing reduced practically to nil.' 
With the seizure of New Guinea and adjacent islands, the occupa- 
.boa of "unoccupied" lands has virtually come to an end on earth. 

— Itmillli I did mucb to ftrouie ihe wnlti of Prince Bismaick and Ihc German 
jiiHili «i>d lo Blrengthen the resolve of the totmer to throw hlmscU heart and 
#Mit buo tbe ColonUI movement." Bismaick thought that If the dog wouldn't 
mm ovl of the manger, be inusl be petted out. Lowe, ii, 3J9. 

II. In his Tou'li '* said to have been filed with lea! for colonial 
b]r the example of his distant predecessor, the Elector of Biandcn- 
SfttlatfT, »x - 481 ; Perry, TraiUlieHt, etc. 

ind Kamerun were taken directly under imperial rule. On the 
le next paper. The Marshall Islands weie occupied in iSBfi. 

O ff. : Keltic, aoj B. 
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Germany, after centuries of indifference, has completed the race 
among the very first; in extent her colonial empire is inferior 
only to those of England and France. Unfortunately, its quality 
is that which usually marks the portion of the late-comer. 

Preceding their official occupation, all of these colonies^ except 
East Africa had been more or less familiar to the German mis- 
sionary and trader. Substantial commercial interests existed in 
Kamerun and Togo; the missionaries of Southwest Africa were 
predominately Germans; and beginnings of both trade and 
missions had been made in the South Sea possessions. Upon 
the continent of Africa, Germans had been famous for many years 
as explorers and pioneers, while German missionaries had dared 
and suffered in the very centers of savagery. The extension of 
protection to German interests was real in West Africa and 
plausible in Southwest Africa and New Guinea; asserted in 
regard to East Africa, it was a mere pretence. 

The major possessions of the German Empire may be roughly 
divided according to latitude into two classes, the tropical and 
the sub-tropical. All belong to the first class except Southwest 
Africa. Of the conditions of these colonies dependent on lati- 
tude, climate^ is the most decisive and the most unfortunate. 
The climate of all the colonies in low latitudes is typically tropical 
with the exception of alleged sanitaria in the mountains of 
Kamerun and New Guinea, and of the Kilima Njaro slope in 
East Africa, where altitude corrects latitude to some extent.' 
All these tropical colonies are abodes of fever and malaria; 
Kamerun and Togo have an especially evil reputation for the 

^ Strictly speaking, the German possessions are neither colonies nor pro- 
tectorates. They have as yet too few settlers to deserve the name of colonies ; 
and, in reality, there were no reasonably stable native governments to protect. 
Von Stengel, 3 ; 20. 

* For climatic conditions, flora and fauna of the German colonies, see Schmidt, 
passim; hLeinecke, passim ; A. H. Keane, Africa {in StanforcTs Compendium of 
Geography and Travel^ 2 vols. London, 1895), ii, passim ; Keltie, chs. xii, xiii, xv, 
xvii, xxii. The following treat separate colonies more in detail: Blum, 84 ff.; 
104 ; Boshart, 161 ff. ; 225 ff. ; Biittner, 10 ff. ; Hagen, 13 ff. ; E. Hermann, Ki^A- 
tucht und Bodenkultur in SUdwestafrika (Berlin 1900), 66 ; 94 ; Globus^ Ixxix, 
3 (Jan. 17, 1901). 

' Schmidt (i, 148) says that heights of 1000 meters protect in no way. 
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worst forms of African fever. Dysentery abounds throughout 
the tropical possessions. Acclimatization is an illusion — all 
suffer from the tropical diseases, even natives and animals.' 
Aside from the fever, the moist heat, the inevitable hardships and 
coarse food, not to mention loneliness and homesickness, induce 
nervous disorders, melancholia and insanity. In short, the 
regular characteristics and influences of the genuine tropical 
climate are everyiivhere in evidence, and we shall see that the 
Germans have been as little able as any other people to treat their 
physical environment with indifference. 

The soil of the tropical possessions, excepting East Africa, 
likewise presents slight variation from the type. Rainfall is 
hea\'j- and vegetation luxuriant, especially in Togo and Kainerun. 
Valuable woods are common. Palms, rubber trees, bananas, 
yams, taro, etc., are everywhere at hand, and coffee, tea, tobacco 
and cotton will, as a rule, flourish and yield abundantly.'' East 
Africa is much less favored in matter of soil and rainfall. Wiss- 
tnann said that four-fifths of the country was barren waste, 
and of the remaining fifth not all was available for plantations. 
Dry seasons occur and are severe. The steppe-formation is 
characteristic. In the German tropical colonics, as in all others, 
genuine agriculture after the fashion of the temperate zone is 
impossible, but the plantation system is said to promise much 
with good management and persistence. 

The climate of the sub-tropical colony. Southwest Africa, is 

reported to be very wholesome and invigorating, especially in the 

lotlthcm part. In spite of the extreme dryness, however, it is 

acknowledged that fever in a milder form is very common. To 

I naitialize this relative advantage of climate, there is an almost 

I entire absence of rainfall, especially near the coast, and the soil 

I is of such porous quality as to rapidly absorb the water from 

' A. BoBhut, Ztkn Jikri a/rikamtchtn Ubens ILeipsig. iBgS). 339 fT. This 

I aBlhor la convinced by long expciicnce ihal animal's deaths are mate ofien 

asaad by matarla llian by tlie dreaded lu'se Ay, His ireaimeni of tropical 

tnd hygiene is <|uiie full and salisfactoty. It should be supplemented 

tbe very valuable IrcatUc of B. Hagen, an eipcclenced pbyBician of the 

•Mit/mlrr dm Pafiuas.VlicibiAtn. iBgg). 

ibadilt (ii. 338) and Blum (93) think that northern New Guinea bids fair to 
ft«|nl ja*B la ibe raiting of tropical products. 
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Afr::::" : ".: r:t": ' :'-. :? jr^in ie-::e-i c:.i5:l:r.e and tableland 
t:rn:2:: r.. :f:t-- fe- rir':»"r? ir. : ?::". fev.er rivers with unintcr- 
n:p:e- cur^e. Iz'r.zr :i:::r? er:er :: rr.sjce the case still more 
unf:r:v.r.2.:e. Ir. Kirr.t-:r. !ir^e e?r-ir:es :ner harborage, but 

^ BQitner :r f. , a TtTer^i: zLissir-iry. ifsrrlres ihc southern part of the 
coast of S:.::hwes: Afrira a* mrrirallT hercfi ci raia : at a distance of 50 km. 
from I he coast :: zr.2y rain cr.ce a year, a: 1:0 km. twice or three times ; at 200 
km. seven cr eight tides. He says :be eastern slope of the country sheds rain 
like a tile roof. There is no vrater-s-pp!y at Walnsch Bay nor within a consid- 
erable distance of it. According to Schmidt (ii. 213). the first ^rass for cattle 
appears 50 km. from the coast in Damaraland. In view of such conditions, 
difficulties in the way of opening up the country are self-evident. 

* Hermann, 25 if. ; Bfittner, 45. Parts of East and Southwest Africa also 
come within the habitat of the isr/s^ fly. Oberlander. 155 ; J. Graf Pfcil, 
Vorschldge tur prakHschen Kolonisaiion in OsUAfrika (Berlin, 1888), 15. 

» Reichenow, Die Deutsche Kolonie Kamerun (Berlin, 1884), 6 ; Buttner, 10 ; 
Schmidt, ii, 332 ; Boshart, 176. 
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the surf runs so high along the whole of the gulf coast that ships 
are exposed to great danger in landing. Off Togo they are fre- 
quently forced to anchor in open sea and depend on native skill 
to land the cargoes piece-meal. Southwest Africa has one good 
harbor, WaJfisch Bay, but it is in British hands: Swakopmund 
is said, however, to offer good prospects with skillful engineer- 
ing.' East African harbors are not suitable for large commerce; 
Da r-es- Salaam, for instance, though it possesses a deep basin, is 
reached only through a narrow tortuous channel. Other "har- 
bors" arc largely beaching-places for Arab dhows? 

The rivers of the .■\frican protectorates are almost all broken 
by falls not far from their mouths. In Togo the best river- 
courses are under French or British supervision; in Southwest 
Africa there are no rivers— the courses of occasional torrents, 
after rain in the back-country, are marked by dry beds of sand. 
The rivers of East Africa and Kamerun are comparatively 
insignificant. In Africa there are no natural communications 
with the interior, no aniries of trade; the native caravan roads 
are mere paths a few feet wide. 

In the South Sea region, chances for trade-development are a 
tittle better. Good harbors are to be found, and one or two 
large streams are navigable far into the interior.* Penetration 
by land is unfortunately most difficult throughout New Guinea 
and the other larger islands; the mountain ranges are much 
broken, and deep chasms impede advance. Reefs and soundings 
akx^ the coast have been insufficiently marked as yet; when 
retiabte charts have been made. New Guinea will hold a respect- 
able chance in the trade of its region ; but extreme remoteness 
irnm Europe and from established Oriental trade-routes will 
interfere seriously with its commercial development for years and 
decades to come.* 

Sefamldi |ii, aoi) sxyi Ihat Swakopmund will succeed Walfisch Bay as (he 
ri hubot of ibe district, as (he latter is filling rapidly with sand. 
On Dai-trs-Salaain. sec R. H. Davis. Akng tif EasI Coast p/ Africa, in 
Striimrr'i Magatiac. Hcli. 1901 (xxlx, 3. 359) ; Pfoll. VBruhUigf. 50. 

■ The KbImtIu .\ugusia stteun Is navigable to a point distant about iSo miles 
f^ dw Wrd Biot) ftom the coast. Schmidt, ii, 316. 

dw coounarclal geography of ihe German colonics, see Schmidt, i, 134 ff!.; 

. i;A.A, : igSff : joiff. ; Kelile. ch, ixii ; Keane. ii, }ff, ; iSqlT. ; 533 ; 

Ifai 1B6I.I Pleil, Slmlitn. 3 ff. ; Verithlagt. 6-7: O. Finscb, .SiinM- 

Kriif^ IK Kmur.fi'ilirlmilaiU unJ Eiigliuk~Ntti-GmiHta in dtnjakrtn 
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From time to time reports of the discovery of gold in this 
or that colony are noised abroad; a little has been found here 
and there, but as yet the longed-for stimulus of the yellow metal 
fails the German possessions. Copper has been mined in scnne 
quantities in Southwest Africa and iron ore of a high quality is 
not uncommon, but the nature of the country prevents much 
progress. Ambitious attempts in the mining of copper have 
failed signally, and systematic development of the mines will 
become possible only when better means of transportation shall 
have been introduced.^ 

The native population of the German possessions, taken as a 
whole, is sparse and of a distinctly inferior stamp. Hottentots 
and Bushmen in Southwest Africa, and Papuans in New Guinea 
represent some of the lowest developed races on the globe. The 
Bantu peoples of East and Southwest Africa and Kamerun are 
of a higher order, as are the natives of Togo and the Sudanese of 
Kamerun ; the Bismarck and Solomon Islanders are peoples upon 
whom some hopes are based. The Kru-men of Kamerun are, 
on the whole, the best native subjects Germany possesses, though 
their activity is almost exclusively confined to the sea. Where 
the tribes are not unspeakably stupid and lazy, they are generally 
warlike and far from docile. The Somali and Galla, who border 
East Africa, are in constant feud and render the northern districts 
of this protectorate extremely dangerous to life and property; in 
New Guinea there is constant fighting between the coast popula- 
tion and the mountaineers; likewise in Southwest Africa the 
Herero and Hottentots have struggled for generations, pausing 
now and then, but only long enough to get breath and recruit 
strength. The Solomon Islanders are extremely hostile to all 
Europeans; their archipelago has r^;ularly been the scene of 
savage outbreaks and massacres. In native Africa there is little 
settled rule; in Togo and Kamerun alone is there to be found 
anything approaching a native government, and even this is 
of no advantage to the Germans, as both rulers and ruled are 
devout Mohammedans, with all that implies of hostility to 
European culture. The further difficulties of the native question 

» Keane, ii, 175 ; Bftttner, 43 ff. 
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will appear in a later paper, but enough has been said to charac- 
terize the native situation as most unfortunate.^ 

Taking a general view, then, of the Germans and their colonies, 
we find a people as fully equipped as any other in the matter of 
national character, numbers and culture, and superior to all but 

he most advanced in commercial and industrial enterprise and in 
accumulated wealth. National unity is recent but strong, and 

lational discipline is without its equal. For colonial undertak- 
ings the Germans seem to lack only experience with its accumu- 
ated precepts of practical wisdom.^ The strength of Germany as 
I young colonial power can best be seen by a comparison with the 
H'eakness of Italy, whose modern colonial activity began but 

lightly before that of the more northern people, and whose tenta- 
tives and early colonial development remind one in many ways of 
tfie German beginnings sketched above.^ Often such comparison 
is suggested by the almost absolute contrasts involved. Other 
interesting resemblances and differences might be discovered if 
jne were to compare German colonization with the recent arti- 
Scial expansion of the United States. 

As for the colonies themselves, which this new nation was to 
<ry to develop and make profitable, they were among the most 
difficult to deal with in the whole world. Nowhere was there 
s refuge for pilgrims from the fatherland — the questions of over- 

fw the natives of the various colonies, see F. Ratxel, VsHtrrkiuidi (a vols. 

I^juif and WiCD 1B94-S : (ransialcd, Tht History tf Mankind, 3 vols. London 
""cwV0rk.1S96-8t.ii. i, A. B. C,/ojj<'iw:486ff. : SchmidI, i. 160 ff.; ii, 13 ff. ; 

Ifiaf. : ut ff. ; 3}4ff' : Kcanc. W.pastim \ Melnecke, /oriim ; Roicbenow. ij ff. ; 

T. Pabrt. 33 ff.; Enfier. 135; O. Finsch, Elknthgiuhe Erfahrungcn nnd 

Mftltcit m drr Sfdw (V/ien, 1893), pastim. 

' "Ilia Uciman Mtllet has all tho qualities whlcli disllnguisli the Englishman 
"U wnavhat le«> initiative, whilst he is less inclined to adveniuics. He is 
flta, aobet, econamlcal, sitiving less lo become quiclily rich, and belter 
**»niri. After all, Ibc German and the Anglo-Saxon emigranis ate of the 
iMi lalge. All unbiassed observers pionounce tliem 10 he fart 1 inltrnaliomta. 
i^ltpatilcnlatlf Ihr cue in the most imporlant branch, agriculture — the 
^"Ua and the Scotch ate considered the best (artners ;" GeOckcn, /dtom, 
>);Hii(iS9a) p. 104, note ; Philippson. 5 ; Der Dettticlu Eifsrl, B. Cf. also 
*- 'ifali. tj ; JaQBasch. 368 -, (A. Bastianl. Etnigts aus Samoa nnd andern Inuln 
* AAw. .VtV Etknografkitchtn Anntrkungen tur CalnHialgiKhirklt (BetUn 

^ Talk Rarnw. U, 1, (Aug.. 1900), i75-4<. 
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j)ffimhtum and emigration had been settled in no respecL The 
current of emigration did not swer\-e from its old course. 
Natural difficulties stood in the way of hoped-for trade advan- 
tagen anrl there was practically no native population to depend 
it]f*m UiV c^xiperation in economic development To be sure the 
"(;?itriotic" and "lil>erar' spirit had been somewhat appeased — a 
great demonstration had been made and England had been over- 
reached and snubljed into the bargain. This was undoubtedly 
•i/mtrtliing; it was as balm to the souls of certain of the colonial 
f/fllowiiig. lint the more rational could not but see that their 
piitt\\^ had brought them little nearer than before to the substan- 
ti;il irf:iilt»» for which they had hoped. Among such men there 
w«*M* gravr misgivings as to the outcome. 

VVhati'viT else may l)e said, Germany's colonial future was 
fimtvi\\\\\r\y problematic in 1885, when the last great possessions 
had hvn\ appropriated. It devolved upon the nation to demoo- 
tjlratr ith capacities in the new and strange field.^ 

Albert G. Keller. 

YmIc Uiiivcniity. 



* The dlfcussion of Germany's colonial policy and kindred topics is reserved 
lor a Riibscqucnt article. — Editors. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE FILIPINO PEOPLE. 



ASTLTDY of the old missionary chronicles is of high 
importance in forming an intelligent judgment of the con- 
dition of the Filipino populations to-day. Their position is, in 
many ways, unique among nations. Their national organization, 
sue]) as it is, as well as their religion and moral culture, come 
from Spain, but their race and character are mainly Malayan, like 
those of many other islands of the Pacific Ocean. The nature 
of the processes which have made so wide a difference between the 
people of Luzon and those of Borneo or Celebes can only be traced 
in history. Fortunately the materials are abundant. The 
original missionaries and their successors were men of literary 
tastes, and. almost from the beginning of the Spanish coloniza- 
tion, they set themselves to describe the new lands in which tliey 
f»unil themselves. The earliest printed account of China, pub- 
lished in 1595 in Madrid, was the work of Fray de Rada, who 
accompanied Legaspi in the first expedition. Since his time, the 
number of chronicles and descriptions, written by Philippine 
missionaries, is enormous. Many are still preserved in manu- 
script in the libraries of various convents in the islands, besides 
those printed at different times. A commission of scholars 
pnbiished some of these hitherto unprinted works in 1892, under 
the name of "Biblioteca Historica Filipino."' They are a "His- 
tory of Events of the Order of St. Augustine in the Islands," 
"written in 1634 by Fray Medina, a member of that body; a 
fonicle of the Province of St. Gregory in the Philippines, 
na and Japan." by the Franciscan Santa Ines; and a "History 
Description of the Philippines," by the Jesuit Father Detgado. 



« //F/to-Kd Filifiita ; J/isleriai. CkroHtcas. Anattj, Mtmeriat. Rila- 

mrt, Carlai, Paftitt ttuttet. y Jtmai DerniHeiilts Hhteriest, tcd^t ituiilos v 

irt t» Cmfmirla Militar, CivilitaeUn Crittiatia. Gohierna y Admimt- 

A'chi^tUge : EuBgidei tn hs Arcliivtt dt sui Cvnvmlei RtHgitits y 

u Ofieialti dtl Estado y lU las Piublei. Menummtf Nadsnal. EUvada 

« Ghriti EtpitM*lti f»t la Imeiativa y haje la ProtNtitn dtl ExciUntissipiB t 

r D. Jut GnHtrret De La Vrga, Ex-Cennjtm de Eilada, y 

r Gtnrrmt 4t AdmUmiiiratifit Civil dt las Iitai FtUfinai. 
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r.r.:5hei i'»'iz :":-■ ^^7 JE^iiraf ^rrk is supplemented by 
ir..:v.er A-^:i-ir.:.in izz 'znz :: i-.e native rebellion of Selan 
:r. :"-'i . i:>er :"".e Zr.^-.:i> jn-^Liiir. -izrei are added bv the modern 
*::::.-= '.zz zr.-t r,r.nj.l :i:cTi ir^ n:-: altered. All, taken 

re : : =a::ve and Spanish life in the 
:;:r.rir.es : : their history. 

T'.-.r - :rk :: v.e Je<u:: re'^i: :5 much tlie easiest reading 
t : 1 — Atrr. ztjlt.. He -•r.:e< ".iie a sjzzn: and man of the world, 
:n an ea-v rr'.e ■ err i:~erer.: frrn: the rr:!ixitv of Santa Ines, 
:r the -lair.:'-!"." izz'znzt hits :f latei and elections of chapters 
Tshiih r.". Me hna's 7ace5. H:? :escr:rt::n :•£ the trees of the 
arthitc'.ac* -^ ' ' -he t:nte. a mar.el :f scientific knowledge. 
H:s vie", f the nat/t character if nt-ch ntrre favorable than the 
At:ruit:n:an'f. an : he ^uTT'.rts his esrlntates bv examples drawn 
fr.nt hif vn tinte. He nar:es a native priest who was vicar 
eenera" in ne : the li.ceses ani ther natives occup>'ing high 
p:i:= in the ^ : vemment :n the eighteenth centurj-. and mentions 
n:anv Fih^rin:? in the ranks :f the :riers themselves. 

Trav r.fetina i? n::re !:ke an :\i nt mastic chronicler in his 

m 

rr.fi'r.:: f narrating events. A certain tinge of melancholy, 
•^lev : 1 : '-.ittemess. c:hrs his narrative. The listlessness of 
S:.in:-^h c: vernrrs. the "aziness :: the natives, the decay of 
part:c::!ir ntis?::nf. are cmstant thentes f:r his pen. His judg- 
ment-, h ..ever, are accurate an.: c ncise. His description of the 
Chinese in his tinte nti^ht reaci'.v rass r_"^-dav: "Thev are the 
greeoie^t nati n kn:v.n anc the : n^iest :t silver, but, withal, they 
are the finest kini : tracers an i satisfactory ones, having a great 
ar:vanta;::e in that r:int :ver the Tat^anese. If a Chinese has a 
pr'^rltal/e V.--:ness. he trusts and keeps his bargains very satis- 
factorilv." Th /Ug:h Frav Medina's Chr..*nicle ends at the vear 
1O29, he mentions, incidentally, events occurring in 1634, which 
seems to fix that time as the completion of his work. 

-Santa Ines is much more enthusiastic than Medina, though, like 
him, he records carefullv the succession of commissaries and 
provincials, the arrival in the ci^Iony of successive bands of 
missionaries, and other details of the kind. His taste runs to 
biography, anrl much of his work is filled with "lives" of various 
Franciscans of special distinction. This furnishes many details 
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I which would not be recorded in general history, but which are of 
stn^ar interest as revelations of daily life in the islands more 
than two centuries ago. Fray Ines, with all his devout enthu- 
siasm, was learned in the knowledge of his time, and not deficient 
in observation. He is not as critical as the Augustinian, and 
more inclined lo see the bright side of things. His history was 
composed about 1675, when the missions had been established for 
several generations. For the early settlement of the islands 
Father Medina's accounts are specially valuable, as he landed in 
Manila less than forty years after its foundation. 

The conversion of the natives was put forward by Philip II. 
as the object chiefly sought in settling the Philippines. Odd as 
such a motive may now seem for the political action of a great 
power, it appeared entirely natural to the public mind of Europe 
in the sixteenth century. Christianity was held identical with 
Buropean civilization, and its development in other lands regarded 
as of international importance. There seems no need to doubt 
the sincerity of Philip's intentions in the case. His government 
bad no really important political interest in occupying a group 
of islands five thousand miles distant from its already unwieldy 
n colonies. Such occupation might, indeed, hinder 
European adventurers from making the islands at some future 
time a rendezvous for buccaneer raids on the coasts of Mexico 
and Peru, but this was a remote chance and the immediate cost 
Was heavy. The regulations drawn up for the Philippine govern- 
mcnt in Madrid in 1588 contradict the supposition that revenue 
sought from the new establishment. The "giiititos," or 
fifths, of gold and silver exacted in America were the chief income 
of the Crown. Philip reduced that tax to a tenth in the Philip- 
pines and ordered that none should be exacted from native gold 
Slaverj- was also forbidden in any form, and a moderate 
pcJI tax prescribc<l as the only burden to be laid on the native 
poputatiotL Even this was not to be required except from such 
as should have been permanently settled under Spanish laws. 
While the whole military force was fixed at four hundred men, 
la wder was made to send a hundred priests of four different 
ortes lo the islands. Finally the Mexican treasury, not the 
■■hndj, was charged to find the funds for all expenses until such 
^U the natives should be formed into a civilized population. 
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.- ■ : f rTrrr-?*: .-. vr ■ni^y.:r.2.ry success of the enterprise 

^-.:t"- r. : 1 ."i-^.-i! sc"f:v.:r. :: ^!:e priests to be employed in 

:. -.i Ticcr^^r- : i-.z :r._:rcr. luih ■ rl::es that these should be 

1"! ■ : .: > r; :-.rr. :-.r rr*.:^..--5 riers. as more suitable to 

---: c • ■: : fJ. i^e :•. ruliti.ns than the ordinary 

■-M" «: . : :-^- 7"'r r ■ : ■ r : :vverr\- and obedience, it was 

:^ : i" - -fj-r rrrj.:rr i-.smteresteiness and zeal. He 

"• ::" s :i- 1- : --.r rersri" y : a simple friar in remote 

-•--" : -r ..:>: -"^- -. -: :: :ike :l:ir^e : :>-e mission work. The 

:~"" " ..:-: - Vr :i-t:3., "is ::: veteran otticer and explorer, 

'■■ ;.: -::;. • tj.-? .: ice >.ii cr.:erei the cloister. Thus the 

A. jT-.r: ■ i-f :ec-"- :'e.' r:".r.e-r::.r. v.i::: the Philippines which 

T. : ■- ^> ■'—'. :;-.i-ic:er c-er. :. :l:e r.rst settlement was not 
J.;. "Ci-; ": • : i r.::.'^et-:l.r.^ 5yon:s': C- '•err.ntents during three cen- 
:•.:-;■> '-:^ ^.:::c^^ r :i. ,:re :::iy '.\? juig-ed by the condition of 
: i ? .■.":.^ ;.: : t i::.: . : "..■.e 5vj.:::s:: r^'e. They have a popula- 
:.. ". . : Si'- i-i "v "S a"::: . s: 'a::.''v :: native or Asiatic race, 
V : - v.: .■.-;. "/.- <:.:'. .irstjcricy :-r n::*-:tar\- organization estab- 
".>•;. ..— • ,: : i.". 7-.i:r re -.C- n anvi nigral culture are those 

: rcanizaiion that of a 
r v:*.\-.ge system long prevalent 
:.:". ".c "r'/.r ye^-:: "ands. In material well- 
■._..._. ... ^ ... .; - :^.. ... : ... 5^v.;./.:::g; :i::a literary culture, they 

.: ;. -.: c.-.<: ■■-.: ■:::cr. r :; :/.e peasant jx-^pulations of most 
*:•.:: v.v*. V .::.:• .v>. " S. M:n -.rse".:. . r Ita'.y. They have a higher 

— - ■ ^.-..v ••.:.\:c/ >v ::-.e s:an.".arJ.s of criminal courts and 

s.v .\' <:,-::>::v>. :■.■:: nv >: vT/risiian ^ands possess. In the special 
... .... .■ ... ..-.,;< : :;e :v::o:ecnt':: cenr/.n" their share has been 

<:v... "c: :•.'.■.*. ■-•' ' ■^' - :"*.cr c.cn'.ents o: civilization. Their status 
... ,'. ,. ..^^. .x^: ::; r,i:;:cr :::.;t f Knr -^e !>e:ore the French Revolu- 

.; >.. :.. : o- "■•-■<': r/.'e :in.' Tava imder Dutch show 

cvcitov :n.:ns:r:.i: .•c^c:. :-::ont :::an the Thilippines. It is note- 
'".,..•.,. r. ^vo\c- :'.v.: ^^■. -c t::o Hawaiians and the Maoris of 
Now ;''iv.:.;:-.>:. ::-o /.c-.-.so ;v-,>i:'.A::or.> toimd by Cx^k in the Society 
bl.uui:^ ;i:k! > ::--e-.- t:-:v::p<. :-..u e a::r.o>t :r.cl:ed out of existence in a 
oeniurv. tho Vilipino? ;iro irrowir.g: in numbers more rapidly than 
any pcvple in Kurope itself. 
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The men who have brought about these conditions in the 
Philippines, and the methods employed by them, seem worthy of 
serious study on social as well as purely religious grounds. 
The passage of different branches of the human race from bar- 
barism to civilization is a historical fact of the deepest interest, 
and in no other case can its stages be so clearly investigated as 
to the Philippines. From the German warriors of Arminius to 
the Germany of Goethe and Humlwldt is a transition similar 
in kind, if greater in degree, to that which has transformed Dyak 
head-hunters into the existing populations of Luzon and Panay. 
In the latter case we have the details of the process described in 
the mission chronicles, while many stages of the development of 
civilized Europe are lost in the darkness of the past. 

Medina's details of Legaspi's arrival in the Philippines show 
a people then strikingly like the Tahitians and Hawaiians when 
visited by Owk two centuries later. In Bnhol and Cebu the 
parallel is complete. The acceptance of Spanish supremacy by 
Ttipas is exactly like Kamehameha's hoisting the English flag in 
Hawaii at Vancouver's suggestion. The New Zealanders killed a 
boat's crew of Cook's sailors, after receiving the captain's first visit 
with the utmost satisfaction. Similar things happened in Bohol 
when Legaspi touched there, and tried to trade with the natives 
for Uie provisions needed by his soldiers and ships. They came 
around the ships in their canoes at first, and the Indian interpreter 
Pacheto. who had been brought specially with the expedition, 
explained to them the good intentions of the strangers. Several 
came on board and offered to hind their friendship to the Span- 
iards by blood brotherhood. This consisted in each drawing a 
few drops of his own blood into a cup, which was then filled with 
wine and drunk by both. The Spaniards submitted with some 
disgust, the General, as Medina says, "promising himself more for 
God and his king by that road than the noise of arms." He was 
undeceived S(K>n. A few days later a boat was sent on shore and 
the natives offered to go through the blood ceremony, but when 
one of the sailors bared his breast for the bleeding, a warrior 
picrred his heart with a lance. The negotiations for provisions 
were also profitless though supplies were promised and prices 
a^rreed on. Finally Legaspi decided to seize supplies by force 
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and consulted Fray Urdaneta as to whether it were warranted 
by the moral law. The Father decided that the refusal of pro- 
visions in grave necessity was a lawful cause of war, but that first 
the natives should be informed of the fact. Captain Goiti was 
sent on shore with the interpreter to give the natives this informa- 
tion and also with fifty men well armed to get the needed supplies. 
The natives showed fight, but the discharge of the arquebuses 
was enough to scatter them, more frightened than hurt. The 
soldiers seized the hogs, chickens and rice which they could find 
and brought them on board. The conscientious Legaspi paid for 
them, however, to a chief who had stayed on board during the 
melee. Fray Medina appears to think Urdaneta's decision cor- 
rect, though for himself he regarded the Bull of Alexander, which 
divided the infidel world between the kings of Spain and Portugal, 
sufficient justification of war on unfriendly tribes, within the 
Spanish hemisphere of influence. 

Legaspi after some exploration decided to make his first settle- 
ment in the island of Cebu. Here he met a similar reception to 
that in Bohol. However, peace being made at last Urdaneta 
returned to Mexico in the largest vessel, after having selected 
sites for a cathedral and an Augustinian convent. He made 
the voyage, the first ever accomplished in an easterly direction 
across the Pacific, by going northward to catch the prevailing 
winds. Communication was thus secured by sea with Mexico, 
and the future of the settlement reasonably assured. 

The mission work was now begun by the three Augustinians 
remaining. Their first care was to learn the language of the 
island. Fray de Rada made specially quick progress in this, and 
he composed the first Malay vocabulary for the use of others. 
Medina saw this in manuscript nearly fifty years later in Cebu. 
When sufficiently familiar with the language, the priests b^^an 
to explain the Christian doctrines, and were listened to with much 
attention. However, they were slow in admitting the natives to 
baptism, "because they had doubts about their fickleness and knew 
how readily those baptized in Magellan's time had fallen away." 
They continued their lectures, however, and "got the children 
of the better people to frequent the convent, where they taught 
them the Doctrine and to read and write." Fray Santa Ines 
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I informs us that the natives already had a primitive alphabet, 
I and were fond of using it. He describes it as lacking in many 
I vowel sounds, which had to be supplied from memory as in the 
I old Hebrew. The mode of writing was from top to bottom of | 
I the page in parallel lines running from left to right. He con- 
Isidered its origin clearly Arabic and its transmission to have been 
hrough the Mahometan tribes of the south. The natives, he 
ladds, readily substituted the Roman letters for their own charac- 
Klers, after they learned the former from the friars. Before print- 
I ing presses were introduced, he tells us, many natives wrote out 
I the instructions of the missionaries on sheets of bark in their 
I own language. Reading and writing played a part in the mission 
I Instruction from the beginning. 

The first baptized natives are carefully enumerated by Medina, 
E A niece of the high chief was the first received, and much ccre- 
T mony was used on the occasion, as also on her subsequent 
■marriage with a Spanish petty officer. An old native, dying 
lapparently, was the next. He recovered and attached himself to ' 

( convent as a servant. The third to receive baptism was a 

iMahonetan from Borneo, who had been some years settled in 

fCebtL His family he had taught himself, and they were received 

with him. Tupas tlie chief, after three years' consideration, 

r asked to be received as a Christian and was baptized; thencefor- 

w»d, we are told, the other natives "began to swarm from all 

»!es asking to be made Christians." There seems no ground for 

I thinking the Augustinians tried to swell the number of converts 

I ^ either force or indiscriminate baptisms. 

After six years* exploration of the archipelago and getting 
■wnerous chiefs to accept his supreme authority, Legaspi decided 
*> establish the capital at Manila. The petty chiefs there were 
^lihoinetan and three held rule around the site of the present 
•^with the Hindoo title of Rajah. Legaspi sailed from Cebu 
■"liaaanny of natives, in their own boats and armed in their 
""iwsy, Medina says they were only "too glad of the chance 
**> ''R off heads and clear scores with the people of Luzon." 
*■*? found no opportunity, however, to satisfy their bloodthirsty 
"••('nets. The three rajahs after some parleying acknowledged 
■•^H^rtinacy of the Spanish king, and the foundation of Manila 
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' -:.' ".nis. ~' - ■ "-- -•=£-:=- T:e : ie?: ri-sj: asked for bap- 
-. - L - '-- .:.-.— u:: -r:--fi - lerirt ieath. The others, 

■ :.i • 1 ur.— .::^ l-r^---. L.- -i-tfr "trj.r^ ierlined to become 
. ■ ■ ■ .1.- : - - t:= ~:-fr- in: i* ^^i t^^: -.iei themselves with 

'-•"^ '^ - 1 --. - -- I'zTL -_:rt r:.resi r.r2.:e Le Ma Hong 
'. "M ■ r . . ' 1.- . 1. -.: -_:_- : . :: : _- -a- .--rrrrt. 2^ :!d explorer of 
"". . .' .::. -■ ' :a: /ir. : ~e ?— — !ii::cr:. ^-ent alone to 
■■* ■-;": - : : i: l-ir]_: : i ir : r c ^i^-.-^i -rr. :f the wisdom 

■ "i 'i .--I--.-- ;■ 1" : =^i. Z. •"-: ^iir.? eventually became 

.■ -.*'i- 1 1: .r. -i-.i -r .: IT: rr-jt r:i:5?::r. '.vrrks was to 
:'-.■■ i- ■ - r - 1- - : ■ :rt^ : i* t : - tr: ir. i ttich them to ''read 
-.' .-. ■' i.: j-:r ." . ":• A :er_r.::e system was 

-. : ■-. - :' ' -iri: - .r.r '-t i : i^:*. Z^: - f-.ir ".15 scr.t to a district, 
'-'.'t : '■ 1 : 1 i.-jrij- ir_: .-. .--:>r ir. : ct: is ntanv natives as 
: -' r : r* -: :'t:r 7 --a jzr. 1 - illict iritind them. The 
'. ■:': r ;.- - rii 1 r.-^/er .: fti:::r.s :r "visits" which 
■: T vVr! -i". r.Mfi :.r::-e? ir. i ir.f:r-::: r. c:verx ro the natives 
-:'=.::••--:; :-r Ji-.: : .e :"ur.:r.-. ' T .-'rr'ij/ ' .r schools were 
1:: ■....•: 1 :. v:i::-. tt: r.-. mi feen: : ::3.ve ?«e^n held 01 the highest 
.r:.: r.-.- -e : r rr.'.TV.r.z :'".e c r.vertf • ri:::ra' Christians. The 
r;:r.: 1: ". ::■.•:■:/. '.- : \':\t Au5t:s::r.:3.r.s stmd out clearly in 
?.:c '..:.i r rj r! : :r.e >:v:y yesr? :.*.*. r-wing Legaspi's death. 
.\t ::.i: tin.j :;.e !::r.::f : t::e Spar.ifh d.'minir'n were practically 
f:::e ! r.- ::'.-•• v.r:r-:'.::e-".:".y rer::a:nevl. T::e tribes generally recog- 
nize: ::-.e 't\\:v^ f >:•&:». n:uch as the Indians of the plains did 
tlie Great Father at \\'a>hingt.:»n sixty years ago. The Spanish 
ciiie>. I'ke \'ii,T.n and Il'-ilo. were scarcely more than military and 
tra^Iini^' p-.-st^. like the -.riginal Council Blufts. The Augustinian 
Pfvincial. a> friar- came from Spain, sent them out, by twos 
or sinjrlv. to build cliurches and residences, dignified with the 
title of priories or convents in the places where the native popula- 
tion was thickest. The priests were generally received with 
respect both as Spaniards and as teachers, and they used their 
influence specially in persuading the natives to group their scat- 
tered houses into villages and to attend the church services regu- 
larly. Instruction in the elementary doctrines of Christianity was 
iven in classes to those who were willing to become Christians, 
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and when baptized, which was done with mudi ceremcMiy, they 
were urged to attefid at the Sanday sermons in the church punctu- 
ally. The children were got to attend school se%'era] da\-s in the 
week, and, besides religion, were taught reading and writing in 
their own tongue with Spanish letters. Music too was generally 
tatight. Choir singing was a part of the regular comraunitj- life 
of a religious order, and thus the friars were all trained, to a 
degree, in music, whirfi was also congenial to the native tastes. 
The brighter boys were drilled as assistants at mass and the other 
church ceremonies, which was not without value as a check on 
native levity. The rules 01 conduct which the friars tried to 
impress chicfij- on their comerts were only those essential to the 
simplest Qiristian civilization. Tribe feiids, blood revenge, and 
polygamy were put under the public ban and in Medina's day had 
disappeared among the mission natives. The old religion only 
snn-ived in some vodoo sorceries and charms which the Spanish 
priests rigorously denounced when they appeared. The old 
pagan festivities, celebrated with licentious orgies, were 
denounced as "borraclierias" or drunken bouts, and strictly sup- 
pressed. The spirit of the orders made their members regard 
excesses in eating or drinking with a contemptuous disgust. 
Medina personally was a tobacco hater. When the con\'eiit at 
Cebu was burned in 1627. the fire originated in a tobacco factory, 
and he adds with sincere emotion : "Bad luck to it and the ills that 
the infernal plant has brought, for it must come from hell," It 
does not appear, however, that as teachers the missionaries made 
any attempts at changing the native ways in matters of food, 
dress, smoking, or house-building. Of the latter Medina sajre 
that the friars followed at first the native fashion in their own 
buildings, "because in fact they know their own climate best," 
The difference in this respect between the methods of the Spanish 
missionaries in the Philippines and the English and American in 
other Pacific groups is marked. 

The main points of civilization insisted on were the coming 
together into villages and industry in work. In both, the .^ugus- 
tinians seem to have foiuid enough to do. The public work of 
the \'illages. the roads, irrigation ditches, and bridges were con- 
stantly neglected unless the prior stood by. The converts often 
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5.:rpei :r :r.:: ir.c w>:<:5 t? dwell by themsdves and many 
•.-.CTTc-i anenliT-ce a: ch-jrch as a decided bore. The friars had 
:: use -J:e:r rer^-^sive pzwers constantly, and Medina complains 
ir^: :r.5r.y :: the "c-Frw-.nsc'nieT^v" rather hindered than helped in 
cr.lenir^ -J-.e r^dvcs ir.:- \-:::ages. He asks whether in Spain 
the aig-.:^::? iii n?t compel tramps to work without infringing 
:he :a'.v c: libera-, and praises China as a "land kept in order 
with:-: gallrws :r s:>cks through fear of the bamboo." The 
srin: : : :he n:eci3eval sch«>?Imaster crops out a good deal in the 
ear!v Auc-stir.iar.s, 

The Frsnciscar. chronicles show a different spirit, though 
V:h :riers agreed on the imp^ortance of getting the natives 
5e::!ei in pueKos and of schools. Fray Plasencia, the maker 
o: the nrs: Tag^*. ciciionanb-. was honored with the title of 
"sr^ecirvl sch>:! promoter" \ singular pronwvidor de escue- 
.\;.c\ The Franciscans, though they afterwards consented to 
take ch.arge .^f nxed stations like the other friars, always 
sh.owec more faith in the efficacj- of popular preaching. They 
pu5'::evl fearlessly among the remote tribes and many went 
to C!:ina. Japan and Cochin China from Manila. In purely 
relicious e:n::us:asm they were also distinguished. They 
praoiiceJ. strict p-.^vertA- and invariably went barefoot. They 
also gave mucb. attention to hospitals and leper houses both in 
the Philippines and in Japan. Infirmaries were attached to many 
Franciscan convents through the countrj- and the brothers had 
charvre of the hospitals of Cavite, Xueva Caceres and Laguna 
ilcl Pay. the last a thermal water cure. A lay brother, of the 
first company, built with alms begged for the purpose the native 
hospital in Manila of stone. At a later date the Japanese Govern- 
ment, after the execution of the Franciscan missionaries there, 
sent by sliip a hundred and fifty native inmates of their leper 
hospital to Manila. These were received in the native hospital, 
which was therefore called St. Lazarus. As might be expected, 
the Franciscans were more ready to accept professions of con- 
version than the cautious Augustinians. The Provincial, as early 
as 1586, sent a statement to Spain that in nine years the priests 
of his order had christened three hundred thousand heathen. 
No criticism is made, howe\'er, on the work of other friars. It 
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looks as if the prudence of the one was a salutary check on the 
eothusiasm of the other, and that both recognized it so. 

With all their religious fervor the Franciscans were as 
attentive to the study of the langtjages of the islands as the 
scholarly Augustinians. Two years after their landing Fray de 
Plasenda was commissioned to prepare a grammar and dictionary 
of the Tagal and a manual of Christian doctrine in the same. 
His work was completed in two years and was afterwards adopted 
for general use in all the Tagal missions. Santa Ines says it 
continued to be used in his own time a hundred years later, 
though it had been revised, as tlie native language had been found 
to change considerably each generation. The attention to the 
study of the native languages by all the Spanish missioners is 
noteworthy. Santa Ines illustrates the differences between six 
dialects of Luzon by comparison with the Castilian, Valencian 
and Portuguese of the Peninsula, and the Tuscan, Lombard and 
Sicilian dialects in Italy. He adds that as the latter were all 
drawn from the Romance languages, so were the Luzon dialects 
from the Malayan. A further remark is that these dialects are 
of the dvilized or "politic" tribes, but are quite distinct from 
those of the barbarian Negritos and Zambales. One hardly 
expects to find such accurate philology in the seventeenth century, 
and that in the remote Philippines. 

The Franciscans, moreover, made it a special duty to study 
the traditions, laws and above all the moral and religious ideas 
of the different races. Father Plasencia in 1588 was commis- 
sioned to make a summary of the native laws and customs, which, 
Santa Ines says, was still used by the Spanish law officers in his 
time as a manual in settling native disputes. He also compiled 
an account of the various superstitions and beliefs current 
among the Tagals and Visayas at the introduction of Christianity, 
their marriage rites, festivals and other customs. From this 
antiquarian treasury which Santa Ines gives, it appears that the 
old Filipinos had neither temples nor priesthood, though they 
put much confidence in wizards, of whom thirteen or fourteen 
grades are enumerated. Many of these the Spanish friar 
regarded as quacks simply; others he thought had dealings witli 
the devii. These "babylanes" were found among the villages 
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for many years after the reception of Christianity. At critical 
times they excited local revolts; at others they sold charms and 
worked spells. In spite of the diabolical character attributed to 
their acts, no special severity seems to have been used towards 
them beyond imprisonment or an* application of the bamboo by 
the native police officers. 

Outside the religious teaching of the friars we find mention 
of many advances in culture among the natives in the course of 
a century. Santa Ines says in his time they furnished most of 
the clerks in the counting houses and offices of Manila and other 
towns, and that some held public offices. They supplied capable 
copyists both for Spanish and Latin and the two printing offices 
then in Manila were wholly worked by natives. Fifty years 
before, the rather critical Fray Medina stated there was hardly 
a village but had a trained choir and that many of these would 
show to advantage in European cities. There were also many 
excellent copyists among them, "so that the Spaniards were as 
children compared to them." They were good tailors and shoe- 
makers, having learned the trades by their own observation, and 
at needlework the native women were more skilled than the 
Spanish ladies of Manila. Fray Medina brings out well the 
difference in civilization in his time among the Filipinos. Those 
around Manila differed but little in their habits from the working 
people of Spain or Italy. The Pampangas to the north had 
adopted more European customs than any other natives and 
furnished soldiers for war and shipwrights for the dockyards. 
Delgado in 1750 confirms this and speaks of the Pampangas as 
scarcely differing from Spaniards. The people of Ilocos were 
also noticeable in this respect in Medina's time. On the other 
hand, those of Panay were "as new in Christianity as when first 
baptized," and the island of Bohol had broken out into insurrec- 
tion at the instigation of a heathen *'babylan" There was a 
noticeable difference in manners and intelligence between the 
Christians of the pueblos and those scattered through the country. 
There were still many tribes who avoided the missionaries or 
made war on the converted villages. In Cagayan in the north 
**war was common with burning of convents and the occasional 
murder of religious men." In Pampanga the Zambales, and in 
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Ilocos the Igorrotes and Negritos, frequently came down to 
plunder and cut off heads and there was no effective police to 
hinder tjiem. Still there were pueblos of both Zambales and 
Igorrotes whose populations had been converted and fused with 
the other Christian population. Similarly the Jesuits were build- 
ing Christian pueblos in Mindanao, though Mahometans were 
slower to convert than any other class. It was a slow process 
on the whole by which Christianity spread in the Philippines. 
The wild tribes first settled and listened to the friar's religious 
teachings. They gradually took up such European ways as 
appealed to their developed intelligence, and finally regarded these 
their own. 

Material civilization came of itself, like the trades mentioned 
by Medina. The building of churches and convents in stone 
and brick developed masons and bricklayers and brickmakers. 
At the Calumpit convent Fray Mejia had established a sugar 
mill early in the seventeenth century, and in Cebu stock-raising 
bad been introduced and flourished. In Ilocos the friars had 
established a general system of irrigation. The Augustinian 
church at Manila was the work of a lay brother, the nephew of 
Herrera the architect of the Escorial. 

The Jesuits came to the Philippines in 1580 and the Dominicans 
a body in 1587. Both took up the work of building mission 
villages and converting the natives, but they add another impor- 
tant element of progress by founding colleges for the higher studies 
in Manila. The training of priests was a principal function of 
tfiesc collies, even in Medina's time. Natives and other Asiatics, 
if properly qualified, were admitted to tlie Catholic priesthood, as 
*dl as Europeans and Creole Spaniards. To the professions of 
law and medicine natives were also freely admitted in Delga- 
I's time. There is no mention of either faculty in Medina or 
Ines. Indeed the first handles the medical profession of 
i day with scant respect. The Oiinese hospital in Manila was 
bia eyes more costly than useful. "In my opinion few Chinese 
I there, for these people would stioner die in their own houses 
get cured in the hospital. Besides there are among the 
great physicians, better than those of Spain, I mean 
of Manila, who are chiefly good for taking fees and supply- 
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ing funerals." It is to be hoped that the good father's judgment 
was nnduiy severe on the Spanish colonial doctors, but it may 
be best to pass the question. 

One is struck, in these voices from the Manila of three hundred 
years ago, by the variety of new subjects that exercised the 
intellects of the Spanish friars. The languages and civilization 
of China and Japan, the grades of intellectual development 
between races from the Igorrote hunter to the Chinese merchant 
or diplomatist, the comparison of the various religions of the 
East and the superstitions of savages, were branches of tliought 
unknown to the universities of Europe and familiar to the 
teachers of the Filipinos. It cannot be doubted but the intel- 
lectual training helped largely in their success as missionaries and 
civilizers of the islands. 

The status of the missionary friars in the church adminis- 
tration raised some difficulties of canon law at an early time. 
When native villages were founded, individual friars took charge 
of them as parishes. It was necessary, however, to appoint a 
bishop for permanent organization of the islands in the church, 
and one was named by the Pope in 1580. On his arrival he 
doubted whether the friars could act as parish priests according 
to the canon law. which he was bound by his oath to maintain. 
The case was referred to the Roman courts, and ultimately a 
settlement was ratified by the sovereign pontiff. The bishop was 
to rule as elsewhere over the parishes and name their priests, but 
each order was to have the right of presenting candidates from 
its own members for the parishes assigned to it. The heads of 
the order on their part were bound to furnish the priests required 
by the bishop. To do this each Augustinian or Franciscan 
Philippine province was empowered to have convents under its 
jurisdiction in Spain and Mexico to serve as recruiting places 
for the missionary volunteers. These became practically noviti- 
ates in the course of time and special studies in the Philippine 
languages were included in their course. This has continued to 
the present time and is, probably, the chief reason for the smaller 
number of natives in the orders. 

While the position of the friars was thus established, the 
Roman authorities provided that a certain number of parishes 
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should be reserved for ordinary administration by secular priests. 
The two classes of priests were represented in the islands in the 
middle of the eighteenth century substantially as they were four 
years ago. Father Delgado describes the friars as forming two- 
thirds or more of the whole priesthood and the secular priests as 
largely of native race. Transfers of parishes and provinces from 
the patronage of the Augustinians to the bishop's direct authority 
arc enumerated at great length at the end of Medina's history. 
Similar cessions or exchanges were made between the orders at 
various times. The original question between the bishop and 
the friars is described by both Medina and Santa Ines, and 
both agree that his action arose from a strict sense of duty 
as a bishop under the canon law and not from any jealousy of 
the friars. In fact, he was himself a Dominican up to his 
appointment as bishop. 

There is no appearance in any of the old histories that force, 
military or political, played a part in the original conversion of 
heathen tribes. The continued independent existence of such 
small bodies as the Negritos and Zambales is strong evidence to 
the contrary. There was little intolerance, even of Mahometans 
or Chinese, at any time in the Philippines. Some priests used 
the rod in the villages to enforce church attendance, but we find 
no mention of heavier punishments even for sorcery or apostacy. 
Even the work of collecting the converts into villages seems 
to have been left entirely to the personal exertions of the fathers. 
Many of the Spanish encomettderos were opposed to it for personal 
reasons. Medina speaks of this in Panay, where he had himself 
long resided. The contrast, however, between the readiness of 
the Tagals and Visayas to accept the Catholic teachers and the 
hostility to Christianity of the same race in Mindanao and Sulu 
is striking. Medina honestly states that the Spanish governors 
of Manila were chiefly to blame for the hostility of the Sulu 
Saltan. His people had been on friendly relations with the 
Europeans, and the seizure of a Sulu vessel on a charge of piracy 
first caused tliem to assume the aggressive. War was thencefor- 
ward continual in the southern islands, and the Christian villages 
were mercilessly ravaged during over two hundred years. 
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It does not appear that the Spanish governors showed any 
special military or political qualities in the Philippines. There 
were no soldiers among them like Cortez or Pizarro, no adminis- 
trators like Albuquerque or Warren Hastings. They showed 
sufficient courage in meeting invaders and fair diplomatic skill 
in dealing with Japan and China, but nothing more. It should 
be said that the Spanish colonial system was not favorable to 
ambitious enterprise in its foreign administrators. The general 
law was regtdated by the Gxie of the Indies and the audiencia 
of Manila was independent of the governor. The separation of 
the executive and judiciary was the rule in all the Spanish 
colonies, as it is in our own country, and though it may have 
hampered the action of the government at times, it must have 
been- on the whole beneficial to the natives. In Manila the cabildo 
or town council regulated municipal affairs and trade, in the 
provinces the encomenderos held local districts by royal grant 
and collected the regular taxes for their own benefit. The 
governor's authority over them was like that of the old feudal 
monarchs over their barons, and depended much on the good 
will of the encomendero. The archbishop, as permanent head of 
the local church, was independent in his own sphere. In the 
church relations with the natives, too, the different religious 
orders had their recognized rights, independent of the will of 
either archbishop or governor. Finally, the taxation of the 
natives was fixed by royal decree, which had practically the force 
of a constitutional law. The checks on despotic action of the 
executive in Manila were thus many more than in most colonies 
of Europeans established among other races. They may have 
hindered the development of another Cortez in Asia or the build- 
ing of a Spanish colonial empire in the Eastern seas, but they 
contributed powerfully to the protection and gradual develop- 
ment of the natives under Spanish rule. The division of powers 
in the United States government prevented in all likelihood the 
establishment of an American empire over this continent by the 
ambition of Hamilton or Burr, a hundred years ago. We believe 
few will now assert that the loss was more than the gain in the 
subsequent free development of our land. 
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We close with a few words on the actual effect of the changes 
introduced by the Catholic missionaries on the natives. The 
population at the first settlement we have no estimate of, but it 
cannot have been denser than in Borneo at present. The 
Franciscans claimed to have baptized a quarter of a million by 
1586, but at the same time they estimate the number actually 
under their control in villages at about a hundred thousand. 
Medina makes no general enumeration, but a comparison between 
the numbers in different places in his time and their present popu- 
lation shows much less than a fifteenth. It is safe to put the 
number of settled converts at not over a quarter of a million 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Delgado gives a 
full census about 1750, which showed over a million. The 
estadistica of Manila in 1894 gave in round numbers 6,800,000. 
The rate of increase annually was about 2.5 per cent, according 
to the record of baptisms and interments recorded in the various 
parishes. The contrast with the Hawaiians or Maoris under 
European civilization is worthy of study. 

Bryan J. Clinch. 

San Francisco. 



PERSONAL BUDGETS OF UNMARRIED PERSONS. 

ONE subject to which the economic man gives considerable 
attention is how he shall spend his income. The dictum 
of science is that the last dollar expended in each case is so 
disbursed that the maximum of enjoyment is thereby obtained. 
The income of the poor man is so limited that, after he has 
satisfied the demands of his appetite and supported those who 
are dependent upon him, there is little left for what we commonly 
call pleasure. Dr. Engel laid down the law that the greater the 
income, the smaller is the relative outlay for subsistence; that 
the disbursement for rent varies directly with the total expendi- 
ture; that the outlay for sundries increases more rapidly than the 
total expenditure. There is no longer any doubt about the truth 
of these statements, and since they have been satisfactorily proved 
it seems that the curiosity of the economist along this line has 
been satisfied. Now and then some government appoints a com- 
mittee to see that the law still holds good, and to find out what 
percentage of the total expenditure goes to food and what to 
clothing, among the working men of that country. Light, fud 
and house-rent are never omitted, but as the income increases 
there is an ever-growing catch-all in the form of the stmdries 
account. One intention of this paper is to further divide these 
accounts, and see if it is not possible to get behind the stmdries 
curtain to find what is there concealed. Again, in the government 
reports it is apparently taken for granted that the whole world 
is composed of married persons and little children dependent upon 
them, leaving out of account altogether the continuously increas- 
ing numbers of the unmarried who are either supporting them- 
selves or preparing to do so. There is no need of entering the 
field which is already so well supplied with the results of research, 
but it seems that there is now a demand for a systematic study of 
the accounts of the unmarried persons in our society. It is this 
class alone with which this paper deals. 

It is the expenditure with which we are alone interested, and 
no attention is given to the sources of the income. It makes no 
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difference whether this is the reward for labor in the form of 
wages or salary, whether from invested capital, or money 
advanced by a relative to enable the recipient to complete an edu- 
cation. We shall, therefore, group the accounts without regard 
to the manner in which the money is obtained, provided only that 
the amount of the expenditure approaches a certain mean.* 
Money invested is not to be found under the head of expenditure. 
Only siich disbursements as brought some immediate satisfaction 
are included. It was thought best to exclude all payments for 
life insurance, since the money is invested to all intents and 
purposes as much as if it had been placed to an account in a 
savings hank. Both are cases of deferred enjoyment. 

Having decided upon what constituted expenditure, there 
remained the problem of classification. The former plans were 
discarded, for it was the intention to do away with the great 
sundries account, and to substitute specific items. The following 
list was finally adopted as the best for the purpose : 



Necessities 


3. Pleasure 


Room -rem 


. Tbealte 


Board 


Pool and BilHaids 


Clothing 


Social Functions 


Laundiy 


Flowers 


Physician and Medicine 


Music 


Tiavetiog 


Society Dues 


Furniture 


Chance 


Sundries 


Athletics 


Statiomerv 


Suppers 


Books 


Charily 


Paper and Ink 


Sundries 


Periodicals 


4. Tobacco and Intoxicants 


Sump* 





It is noticeable that the items fuel, lighting, taxation and insur- 
ance, that are commonly in evidence in lists of this nature, are 

ll rnia.y b« objected that ihe accounts of the man whose income is derived 

■ dividends ax inlciest should not be compared to those of the wage-eainer, 

ee Ihe foiDier is ceriaia lo he more extravagant, but in the first place this is 

•voided by grouping ihem according to ihe aroouni expended, and again I have 

i b to be the case, that, as a rule, the man with the Inberlied Income loolia 

I tkU as a irnst lo be carefully managed by him, while the young man with 

a aaUiy of (1,000.00 feels thai he is obliged to spend the gieater part of this, to 

yrove that he has such an income. The amount of saving done bj the man 

tbe moderate salary in the cities of the East at ibe present day is suiprii- 
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---ncTsnn rrltist :c mivcrsity. where 
iTii -^ricD-:! iTt £i±icned together, and 



-.vh ,H: iir.-zns tt ir^i f rzrizf^ -— -Jt rns-zriLl' It seems remark- 
£.V.t *iis.: -'115 :co: rrznrr sr-znlf biT« "red sc* joog n^Iected. 

r_u">r.t= ± ±rr rw: rrcer r-LSies in YiSe CzGege, from which the 

Ni'Vtisrm.r -$&>5-7 Pixajct^ - $303.7 

K''-<.=^rr^t ^rT* Tbcisre 23.9 

Ij-.'/.'^z. ix§.: ?>:•: »nd BCliards 8.2 

l^j^'i :*-2.5 Social Fuscsioss 35.0 

C:o:h:ri^ :*2.5 Flowers .- lo.i 

Lz\iz**irj 25.5 Mssic — 4,0 

Fny 4k: an and Mtiicise 1S.7 Societj Docs 29.8 

Traveling 57-0 Cbjince 16.4 

Furniture 3«-4 Aihlcdcs 23.6 

Sundries 11. 5 Suppers 32.3 

SiAiiostyy 526 Sundries 14.6 

iVjokft 3S.0 Tobacco AXD Intoxicants 50.0 

Paf^er and Ink 4-0 

Periodicals 6.7 

Starn(/S 3-8 

Plate I : average yearly expenditure of Yale student of two upper classes.* 

It must not be understood from the above figures that the 
;iv<-r;j^;(: student in the two upper classes at Yale spends $1,116.00 
yr.'irly, but this ]vd\)\ytns to be the average of about five hundred 

' '1 III: number of budgets consulted in gathering the figures used in this 
aiii' If U nraily 3/xx>, nearly all of which date from iB97to 1901. 

" 1m ilir ;i(.(oiintN of the students the item of tuition has been added and, 
kifK r till of ihr accounts did not include charity, this has been omitted from all 
Hud li()tiii put with Hundrics under pleasure. 
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accounts which I have been able to gather. It was obtained by 
the method of simple average, and consequently too great import- 
ance may be given to the expenditures of the more extravagant 
students. In all of the expenditures the figures desired are not so 
much absolute numbers as the percentages which follow : 

Necessities 72.6j< 

Sutionery 4.7J< 

Pleasure i8.3J< 

Tobacco and Intoxicants 4.4^ 

It is, however, of interest to see whether the law of Engel holds 
true with regard to the expenditures of students, and if those 
getting a large allowance spend a greater percentage of it on 
pleasure than do their poorer classmates. This can be clearly 
shown by dividing the accounts into three classes varying with 
the amount of expenditure. 

Plate II. 
Necessities $382.2 

Tuition S0.8 

Room-rent 64.5 

Board 121. 5 

Clothing 51.7 

Laundry 15.3 

Physician and Medicine 7.7 

Traveling 30.7 

Furniture 4.4 

Sundries 5.6 

Stationery 32.7 

Books 22.0 

Paper and Ink 2.2 

Periodicals 6.0 

Stamps 2.5 

Pleasure 51.0 

Theatre 8.3 

Pool and Billiards 0.3 

Social Functions 8.2 

Flowers 2.0 

Music I.I 

Society dues 1.7 

Chance 8.0 

Athletics 10.2 

Suppers 9.5 

Sundries 1.7 

Tobacco and Intoxicants 6.1 



Plate III. 


Plate IV. 


$681.8 


$1,018.7 


151.4 




160.2 


131.7 




158.4 


143.0 




185.6 


139.8 




236.8 


19. 1 




36.5 


11.3 




29.8 


58.8 




112.1 


19.3 




61.5 


7.4 




37.8 




43.6 


63.9 


33.0 




45.2 


2.7 




5.4 


5.4 




7.8 


2.5 




5.5 




132.7 


298.2 


22.8 




37.9 


4.1 




12.4 


21.7 




52.6 


4.3 




15.8 


1.3 




II. 9 


22.4 




35.8 


12.7 




26.1 


16.9 




27.2 


18.6 




49.2 


7.9 




29.3 




14.4 


84.4 



Totals $472.0 $872.5 $1,465.2 

Plate II : students spending under $700 yearly. 
Plate III : students spending $700 to $1000 yearly. 
Plate IV : students spending over $1000 yearly. 
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2re found at the head 
changed in nx>st cases. 
C:::hir.g ar.-s^o£< fr:;:: ::cr± rl^ce :: frst. showing- that this 
does n:: a^ree -^i^. th* sciterner:: :: F-r.gel when applied to the 
ace: 'juts c: •-rrir-.srr.ei pecc-Ie. Travciisg. on the contrary, pre- 
senes :he ssiae pcsiiicc thrrugbrc::. zaking it clear that some 
of this exreTiditurc nigh: berrer g-o :r:der the pleasure account, 
or that the wealthy smccr.rs c?c:e from a greater distance. Books 
are found to oorjpy the sanx place in the first two lists, but in 
the last this item is wanting altc-gether. and in its place is tobacco 
and intoxicants. This needs no comment, and in fact a very good 
picture of the daily life of these sradents could be gained from a 
studv of these accounts. 

Another point worthy of notice is that, whereas the total 
expenditure in the cases in question increases i, 2, 3, that on 
clothing grows i, 3, 5, showing that the element of x-anity entering 
here turns this to a condition more nearly resembling the amount 

< Nine out of every ten of those spending over $1,000 put less money in 
books than the average of those spending $700 to $1,000, bat the presence of a 
lew book collectors among the wealthiest students brings up the average. 
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spent for pleasure. This distinction can be brought out more 
I clearly when we consider the percentages : 
I 

Plate 11. 

NeccMltles 81, o< 

Stationei^ 6.gf 

Picuufe io.8< 

Tobacco and IniosicaDis i.3]E 

It might be of interest to see whether this same law holds true 
when we consider extreme cases. To study this question there 
were selected the accounts of the ten students spending the most, 
and rhe ten with the smallest expenditures. All of those of the 
first class were over $3,000 and of the latter under $300. 



LATB III. 


Plate IV. 


78.a* 


69- S< 


S-o* 


4.4« 


IS.JJ 


».3« 


i.M 


5.8* 



NeceuUies . 
Slat ion er; ,. 



Sa-"« 



PI«suie 36.8* 

Tobacco and Intoiicanti S.Qlt 



Plate VI. 
90-5* 

5.1* 
3-8l( 
0.6K 



Here we find that the extremely wealthy student stands in a 
class ^' himself, while the account of his poor brother resembles 
very closely that of the American workman supporting a family. 
In the latter case the amount expended on stationery is greater 
dian that on pleasure and tobacco and intoxicants together, 
"whereas in the former it is only one-twentieth as great. 

A question that might naturally suggest itself at this point is 
what effect this expenditure has upon the intellectual grading of 
the students, and to bring this out clearly the following table 
bas been prepared : 



■ad Intoxicants .. 
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I639.9 73. aj 

60.4 6.S« 

IS9.8 18.M 
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>8S9 3 6s.9|( 

46,5 %.bi 

391. a %%.a,i 

10S.3 S.ty 

130a. 3 100.0* 



' TW nmndlnf in icbolarahip in Vale is on the scale ol 4, and all getting a 
aadimof OTCf a.jo arc in Ihe appolmmenl list. As a rule somewhat over 
> per c«nt. ol the ntad«nti are on this list. 
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Here we have two sets of students, the one spending about a 
half more than the other, but the amount spent on stationery is 
only about three-fourths as great, that on pleasure is nearly twice 
as large, while on tobacco and intoxicants the ratio is about seven 
to one. The two inverted figures of 8.1 per cent and 1.8 per 
cent, are extremely significant It may be that the mental endow- 
ments of those taking appointments are greater than of those who 
do not, but to me it appears far more likely that the mode of 
living pictured in these two averages largely accotmts for the 
disparity in scholarship. Although there are in every university 
men who with very little study rank fairly high, still it seems 
true from these figures that the man who spends his time in the 
pursuit of pleasure and in drinking is not making the most of 
his college opportunities and is not graduating with distinction. 
From the complete lists of these two classes, which were not 
introduced from lack of space, it is fotmd that the student on the 
appointment list spends more on athletics than his less fortunate 
brother. Athletics, then, do not appear so injurious to scholar- 
ship as the other forms of pleasure. 

When we come to compare the expenditures of students with 
those of other single men in the ccxnmunity, it was thought better 
to remove that for tuition, since that item, of course, would be 
found in none of the other classes. When this item has been 
withdrawn the percentages are somewhat changed. 

Plate IX. 

Necessities 68.2^ 

Stationery 5.4J< 

Pleasure 21.2^ 

Tobacco and Intoxicants 5.2^ 

It would be of interest if we were able to compare the expendi- 
ture of the students of the present day with those of former 
centuries. To find accounts for such a comparison is extremely 
difficult, but I have succeeded in getting the lists of some students 
in Trinity College, Cambridge in 1573.^ It is evident that the 
parents of these men gave the money that was to pay their bills 
into the hands of a tutor there, and when the students wished 

' •* Notes on the History of Trinity College. Cambridge." by Mr. W. W. R. 
Ball. London. Macmillan, 1899. 
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mey they came to him, receiving the cash for some specific 
article. These items were then entered into an account book to 
be shown to the parents, that there might be no doubt that the 
money was all properly expended. Grouping these items 
according to the scheme adopted, we get these results: 

Plats X. 

Necessities 73.1^ 

SuttJooerr i9.6j{ 

PleaRun 7.3* 

What first strikes the eye is that all expenditure for tobacco 
and intoxicants is wanting. It must not be concluded from' this 
that the students of those days did not drink, but the money that 
went for this is included under that for commons, and cannot 
therefore be separated. From all historical evidence it is probable 
that it was at least as great as at the present day. In the 
expenditure for stationery and pleasure there is a marked differ- 
ence, and the two accounts are practically inverted. The large 
expenditure for stationery is due to the high price of the text-books 
used in the university at that time. That the amoimt spent on 
pleasure was so small is to be attributed to the limited opportuni- 
ties along this line. One of the men kept a dog, while most 
of the remainder went for bows and arrows. There is no proof 
that these young men gambled, but if they did it is probable that 
they would not have applied to the tutor for funds with which 
to pay these debts. With these exceptions there is a marked 
similarity between the students of the two periods. 

Since the amount expended by the instructor varies but little 
from that by the student, it might be of interest to compare the 
accounts. 

Plate XI. 

Neceiiltlei 74.8j( 

Siationer; g.a;( 

Pleasure 13.9JI 

Tobicco and Intoxicants _ a.t]( 

Plate XI : yearly expenditure of ihe unmairied Yale Inslnictoi. 

The accounts of the instructor cover a period of twelve months, 
while those of the student are confined to nine, since it is impos- 
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sible to persuade him to continue his cash-account during his 
vacation in the summer, but this fact will introduce no great 
error, and it was thought best for further comparison to include 
the whole year's expenditure of the instructor, since his manner 
of life does not change as completely as that of the student with 
the advent of vacation. He lives in a cheaper room than the 
student, but spends more on furniture. His books are quite a 
drain on his resources. Theatre, social functions, athletics and 
society dues absorb most of the money he has for pleasure. Less 
than half as much goes for tobacco and intoxicants. 

After finding that the expenditures of the students averaged 
about a thousand dollars yearly, I looked about for the accounts 
of unmarried men in business for themselves or working for 
others who spent in the neighborhood of this amotmt. This was 
no easy matter, but I have collected somewhat over fifty such. 
They are largely of bookkeepers, officers in banks and yoimg pro- 
fessional men. About 25 per cent, of them are collie graduates. 

Plate XII. 

Necessities l^A% 

Stationery a.ijf 

Pleasure • V-^% 

Tobacco and Intoxicants 10.9^ 

Plate XII : single business man spending about $1000. 

Their expenditure for board, room and stationery are the 
lowest of any met with so far. They spend much more for social 
fimctions, tobacco and intoxicants. But the greatest difference 
of all is in the item of theatre. The expense under this head is 
over $60.00 and in the case of most of those living in New 
York City is even larger. Pool and billiards are also a heavier 
expense with this class. Taking the accoimts as a whole, there 
is a marked similarity between these and those of the ten 
wealthiest students (Plate V). It may be interesting to note 
that those who are working on a stated salary spend less on 
necessities than those whose reward is due to their own exertion. 
The difference between the accounts of the single business man 
and those of the student is doubtless due largely to the variation 
in the manner of life. The student takes his pleasure in the 
afternoon in athletics of various kinds, while the business man 
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oust take his recreation in the evening. At this time the theatres, 
K>ol-rooms, and social functions invite him. His expenditure for 
deasure is swelled by this fact. 

No study of the expenditures of the American student would 
ic complete, unless some attention were given to the accounts of 
he thousands of young women in the coll^;es and universities 
)f this country. I am, fortunately, able to supply this lack in 

Plate XIII. Plate XIV. Plate XV. 

Nbcbssitibs $765.5 $788.2 $47X»o 

Tnition loo.o \ 87.0 

Board 165.2 > 400.0 141.6 

Room-rent 124.8 ) 83.2 

Laandry 24.8 4.2 12.2 

Clothing 230.6 265.0 108.2 

Phjrtician and Medicine . 12.4 6.4 2.1 

Traveling 70.2 94.0 25.8 

Famiture 21.4 7.6 5.1 

Sandries 16.1 ix.o 5.8 

Stationbry 27.8 31.6 38.1 

Books 18.1 17.0 29.2 

Paper and Ink 4.2 6.8 3.6 

Periodicals 1.5 1.4 2.1 

Stamps 4.0 6.4 3.2 

PIxasukx 98.0 66.1 X9.8 

Theatre 16.1 9.6 6.1 

Social Functions 22.3 9.6 2.9 

Flowers 5.2 3.4 1.2 

Mnsic. . 9.8 12.5 3.1 

Sodetj Dues 8.1 6.8 0.4 

AAIetics 4.6 0.8 0.8 

Sappers 12.1 12.8 2.1 

Ckuitj 3.6 2.8 0.8 

Ssadries i6.a 8.4 2.4 

Totals $891.3 $885.9 $5*8.3 

Rile XIII : student at Smith College. 

Rue XIV : student at Vassar College. 

'bie XV : woman graduate-student at Yale University. 

* It will be seen at a glance that a few minor changes have been introduced 
te the schedule to enable it the better to meet the changed conditions. Pool 
^ bollards, chance, and tobacco and intoxicants have been dropped, and 
^■■^ introduced. For the averages of the expenditures in Smith and Vassar 
^•O^ID I am Indebted to instructors in those institutions. The accounts from 
^^ttihej are taken were collected with discretion from representative students 
^ I IN BO reason why they should not be accurate. The expenditure of the 
ViMr itadent for laundry is of the nature of an extra, as most of the expense 
tUihead is included under the $400. 
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Before entering upon the discussion of these accounts it may 
be well to give at once the percentages : 

Plate XIII. Plate XIV. Plate XV. 

Necessities 85.9^ 88.9)^ 89.2)( 

Stationery 3.iJ< 3.6j< T,7$ 

Pleasure ii.pj^ 7.5J< 3.6j( 

The same law holds true with reference to these accotmts which 
we found to be the case in studying these of the Yale student 
The largest absolute expenditure has the smallest percentage 
imder necessities. Taking the Smith and Vassar students, we 
find the amount spent almost the same as that of a certain class 
of Yale men (Plate III) , but when we examine the accounts more 
closely we find great differences. Over one-fourth of the allow- 
ance of the first two goes for clothing, while the man is contented 
with less than one-seventh. It is this item that brings her neces- 
sities account so high, while she spends far less for pleasure. 
Society dues, chance, athletics, suppers, tobacco and intoxicants 
cost the Yale man $85.00, while the Smith girl gets along with 
$24.8 and the Vassar girl with $20.4. Her saving in these four 
items very nearly makes up for her added expenditure on clothing. 
The man spends about twice as much on books and nearly four 
times as much on periodicals. This is explained by the fact that 
a large percentage of the men take daily newspapers, while the 
girls are probably not so much interested in the politics of the day. 
Turning now to the account of the woman graduate student at 
Yale, we find that her percentage for necessities is almost exactly 
the same as that of the Vassar student, whose total expenditure is 
about $350.00 greater, but that the amounts going to stationery 
and pleasure have the order inverted. In most cases the gradtiate 
student is preparing to be a teacher, and her books are equivalent 
to the tools of the workman, while the preparation of her work 
leaves her but little time for going into society or other relaxation. 
Her expenditure varies less than $50.00 from that of the Yale 
student (Plate II), who is here selected for purposes of com- 
parison. Here again the amount spent by the young woman on 
clothing is far greater, in this case over twice as much, while 
more than $30.00 is gained from economy in the pursuit of 
pleasure. He spends over twelve times as much on athletics, and 
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his leisure time in the afternoon is largely employed in exercise 
or watching athletic contests. There is but little difference in 
(he amount of money put into books, but in periodicals again 
the man spends three times as much. If, then, we divide the 
American students according to sex, we find that in these Eastern 
colleges the men spend more on stationery and pleasure while 
the percentage under necessities is larger among the women. 
This is brought about by the far greater expenditure among the 
WomCTi for clothing, part of which, since it is occasioned by 
vanity, it may be objected might have been with greater propriety 
put under pleasure. This, however, it has been thought best not 
to do, for the difference in the standard of living makes it 
necessary for the rich man to spend $500.00 on clothing, where the 
laborer gets along with $50.00. The class of people with which 
a man associates turns what would be extravagance for one into 
necessities for another. Therefore, all expenditures for clothing 
B put under necessities, and it is left for the common sense of each 
ib> dictate that no more is spent on this than the station in life 
of the individual demands. 

[ wish to introduce at this point another set of figures. This 
lldongs to young women who live at home but have a weekly or 
mthly allowance made them by their fathers or guardians. 
ITicir board, room-rent and laundry is generally provided for 
I and from this allowance they are to clothe themselves, 
nding the remainder as best suits them. 
Plate XVI. 

aannn t346-S Plkasube JiS!-s 

oo« r««t 3.3 Theaire 6,0 

«mH 15.6 Social Functions 40.6 

lolUns a64-i Flowers 3-3 

Mudijr 1.7 Music 14-8 

«cMn aod Uedldne 4.0 Societj Dues 3.7 

nvdiBg 44-0 AlhlctiM 16.3 

■ninuv a.8 Suppers 13.S 

■wtrtol -— ll.l Charit; 33-4 

noKUT . 15.* Sundries - 34.9 

B0ks 3-8 

(|Wrui<l Ink ».q Totals 517-" 



NeccMlties 66.9* 

Stuionerr 9-9* 

PlcMurc S0.«< 
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These figures stand in a class by themselves and make com- 
parison difficult, for this is the only case where the expense for 
board, room-rent and laundry did not enter into the accounts. 
Still they are extremely interesting. Clothing here absorbs over 
half of the total, being nearly twice as great as the percentage 
spent on the same item by the Vassar student. To her credit 
be it said that the amount given in charity is far greater than 
that found in any other account The amount included under 
sundries in pleasure is largely made up of gifts to friends. Under 
the head of suppers, candy, soda and ice cream play a large part. 
The expense for athletics has increased rapidly in the past two 
years, and is largely due to the growing popularity of golf. 
Some of those furnishing accounts were taking music lessons, 
and in three cases the purchase of a stringed instrtmient increased 
this item. Taking it as a whole, it is a satisfactory account, and 
although attention may be called to the small size of the expendi- 
ture for books, it must be remembered that, different from the 
case of the student away from home, the library of her father 
is at hand. 

Although it is beyond the province of this paper to introduce 
the accounts of married men and those with families, it has been 
thought best to give one example for purposes of comparison, in 
which the items correspond as nearly as possible with that list 
given at the beginning of the paper and rather closely followed 
throughout. There is an immense storehouse of material in the 
Seventh Annual Report of the United States Department of 
Labor, 1891, which it has been possible to work over from the 
individual accounts there given. To these have been added about 
one hundred that I have personally collected. I have tried to 
eliminate as far as possible the exceedingly large miscellaneous 
account, and after all possible reductions have been made, have 
put one-fifth of this with the sundries under pleasure, and four- 
fifths with the same head under necessities. In this study I have 
selected those whose yearly expenditure was between $900 and 
$1,125, th^Lt they might furnish a good standard for comparison 
with those of the student and of the unmarried business man. 
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NiCVStlTIH 

Rooro-tent 916. 

Clothing iBa.i 

Board 354> 

Pnmilure 40.3 

SickDcss and Deatb .. 45.1 

SundiicB Si.o 

Statiokbev 7.4 



Platb XVII. 
.$gl6.7 Pleasuhe I8J.3 

Am used eats aod Va- 

Oiganiialions to.i 

ReligioD aod Charily . 31.1 

Sundries ao.a 

I Tobacco and Intoxicants 36,4 



\ 



Total 1034.8 

Plate XVII : budget of American familj spending between $900 and $1,115. 

Neceuities eS.SK 

Stationer]' a7J[ 

Pleasure 8.0^ 

Tobacco and Intoxicants 3.5]( 

When we come to compare these percentages with those of 
the student (Plate IX), we find a grave difference, which can 
be largely removed by dividing the percentages for stationery, 
pleasure, tobacco and intoxicants by three and adding the remain- 
ing two-thirds to necessities. This item then becomes 89.4 per 
cent, revealing a difference of only six-tenths of i per cent. It 
might be more just to apply this division to the account of the 
single business man (Plate XII), since his expenditure covers 
the entire year. When this is done the percentage for necessities 
becomes 85.3 per cent., or 3.5 per cent, less than that of the 
married man. From a few accounts which I possess of single 
roen who have continued to keep track of their expenditures after 
marriage, 1 find, that unless there was a considerable addition to 
the income after marriage, the percentage spent on pleasure is 
always a half and generally two-thirds less than it was while 
they were single. The share going to tobacco and intoxicants 
xmdergoes a less variation, and the amount spent on stationery 
changes but little. The items included under pleasure are then 
the ones most variable, and when a man feels that he must econo- 
mize, it is here that he commences to retrench. 

Wm. B. Bailey. 
Yale Uafvcraity. 
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Statistics of Vocations of Dartmouth College Graduates. 

The appearance of the decennial Catalogue of Dartmouth College, 
with brief notices of its graduates for the past one hundred and 
thirty years, gives opportunity to present statistics of the vocations 
of the alumni from which interesting conclusions may be drawn. 
These statistics have been presented, so far as possible, in the same 
form in which the Yale statistics appeared,^ in order that comparison 
may be facilitated. 

The interpretation of the facts as presented in the Catalogue has 
often necessitated the exercise of judgment on the part of the 
compiler, and errors have doubtless many times been committed. 
Often an individual has shifted from one occupation to another and 
it has been necessary to select that pursuit which seemed most per- 
manent. Again, many alumni are reported as pursuing two voca- 
tions at the same time. In such cases, that which seemed the major 
occupation has been selected. 

The graduates of the College for the one hundred and twenty- 
five years from 1771 to 1896, 5,697 in number, are divided among 
the vocations as follows : Law, 30.7 per cent. ; Ministry, 19 per 
cent; Teaching, 16 per cent.; Business, 11.6 per cent; Medicine, 
10.7 per cent. ; Engineering, 3.2 per cent. ; Farming, 2.3 per cent. ; 
Journalism, 1.5 per cent.; Government Service, .4 per cent.; mis- 
cellaneous and unknown, 4.6 per cent. 

Dartmouth College Graduates, Vocations by Classes. 
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The above table gives in percentages the vocations of Dartmoutli 
College graduates decennialiy from 1771 to 1890 and for an addi- 
tional five years from 1891 to 1896, under the heads of Law, Minis- 
try. Medicine, Teaching, Business, Engineering, Journalism, Farm- 
ing, Government Service (including the regular army and navy as 
well as civil service), and Miscellaneous and Unknown. The facts 
since 1896 are of little value, as so many of the recent alumni are 
engaged in merely temporary occupations with a view to the pursuit 
of a profession as soon as circumstances permit. The statistics of 
teaching would be increased materially were these figures included.' 

It is to be regretted that in the earlier decades the proportion of 
those whose vocations are unknown is so large. From the beginning 
of the century, however, the proportion is small and reasonably con- 
stant and may be eliminated from our consideration without affect- 
ing the conclusions. 

The table confirms results already familiar to students of the 
question. The proportion entering the Ministry during the first 
decade, at a time when the Ministry was the only profession, was the 
largest in the history of the College. 47.5 per cent., and grew steadily 
less, making a slight recovery from 181 1 to 1840. and then dropping 
suddenly to a little more than half its former figure, a fall from which 
it never recovered, hut steadily declined to 5.7 per cent, at tlie close. 
Law bad small beginnings, but advanced rapidly until in the first 
decade of this century it comprised nearly half the graduates. Since 
then it has fallen to a little more than a sI.Kth, the establishment of 
law schools in connection with the Universities probably leading 
some of the men intending to enter law to take their undergraduate 
work in the same institution. In Medicine, the proi»ortion has been 
fairly constant since the beginning of the century at about 10 per 
cent., the only important fluctuation being from 1841 to 1850, when 
it increased to 16.7 per cent. Teaching has always occupied an 
important place. Nearly lo per cent, in the first decade followed 
this porsutt. This represents roughly the proportion until 1820. 
It may be interesting to recall here the fact that teaching, especially 
in the way of preparation for college, was at this tune to a large 
extent in the hands of the ministry. For tlie next sixty years an 
■venjie of about 15 per cent, is maintained. The succeeding years 

* From 1861 to iSqj tlie students of the Chandler Scientific Department are 
cMcfcd Mpinitclr in the Catalogue, but they have been included in the table 
ai lliey are a coiutitueni part of the College and have never formed an 
t Kbool. 
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have shown rapid advance. Possibly the percentage for the period 
1891-6, 274 per cent., should be slightly reduced, as a small number 
may be included who are still pursuing teaching as a makeshift. 

The four learned professions, including Ministry, Law, Medicine, 
and Teaching, are siunmarized in the next column. They exhibit a 
steadily increasing percentage up to 1830, in the last of these decades 
showing the remarkable proportion of nearly 93 per cent. Since 
then the figure has fallen steadily, but nearly two-thirds of the grad- 
uates are still to be counted in this general class. With a decline 
in interest in the learned professions has gone an increase in the 
attractiveness of mercantile pursuits. We find but little interest 
in business at Dartmouth until after the middle of the century, the 
proportion of business men reaching 7 per cent, only once before 
that time. Since then the proportion has risen to a fifth and will 
doubtless increase. I am convinced that the slight falling off in 
the period 1891-6 will not appear when the results of the entire 
decade can be shown. 

Omitting from consideration the first decade in which Farming 
played an unusual part, the proportion of graduates devoting them- 
selves to agriculture is small, fluctuating between a maximum of 3 J4 
per cent, and a minimum in the last period of a half of i per cent. It 
is probable that the last figure will not be much increased if at all. 
Those who desire college training for agriculture are turning to the 
agricultural colleges. The engineering profession is receiving an 
increased proportion due in large part to the establishment of the 
Chandler Scientific Department in 1861 and later to the close 
relationship between the College and the Thayer School of Civil 
Engineering founded in 1873. 

In simiming up results, a comparison with Yale statistics may be 
instituted. In the Ministry, results strikingly similar are found and 
the same general decrease is observed. Yale has held her own in 
law, whereas Dartmouth, which exhibited an equal proportion of 
lawyers until i860, has fallen off. Medicine has been fluctuating 
in both institutions, but Dartmouth shows greater steadiness and a 
larger percentage. In teaching, Dartmouth shows a larger per- 
centage at the beginning and this percentage has been increasing, 
whereas Yale has scarcely held her own. The variations disappear, 
however, in the summary of the learned professions, where again the 
two colleges show great similarities. The inclination toward mer- 
cantile pursuits has shown itself earlier and in greater strength 
at Yale, but the tendency at Dartmouth is a growing one and will 
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^1 before long absorb a quarter of the graduates of the New Hamp- H 
^H shire college. In a word, we find at Dartmouth a falling oS in ^| 
^B MinistT)' and Law, an increase in Business, Teaching and Engineer- ^| 
^1 ing, steadiness in Medicine and Journalism (the latter of little H 
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The second table gives the occupations of the graduates of the 
CbU^c, numbering 829.' in percentages for tlie period 1882-96, side 
\ef side with the occupations of the fathers. The succeeding columns 
give the results for five-year periods. The four learned profes- 
MOns exhibit the same general results, the tendency of college 
life being to draw men into the professions. In each case, the 
proportion of sons entering the professions is larger than the pro- 
ponion of professional men among the fathers. This divergence 
is wide in Law and Medicine and especially in Teadiing. where 
th« sons arc 26.9 per cent, of the whole while the fathers are but 
3^ per cent. Two of the three five-year periods, the first and last, 
•how a still wider divergence. In the Ministry there is a difference 
o< but I per cent, between fathers and sons. The same tendency 
here shown is observable in the Yale statistics, except in the case 
of the Ministry, where the percentage of fathers exceeds that of 

yeus as a whole. In the last five years, the percentage of sons has 

tbc occntMtion of the fathers could not t>« obtained. 
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fallen bdcMr rfar of faTfrrrs. Aooc^ me gradoatcs of the last 
Bitten jcan, rhm, up zo 1896. o^icr cwi^-diirds^ or exactly 69.6 per 
cent^ have mrcred the Leamed protessxns, viaereas but a quarter 
or 25.9 per cent, oi tbe farhers have been protessiooal men. 

The statistics of bcsness shov a qaarrer of the fathers so engaged 
(one-half at Yale k and a fifth of the sens hare entered upon busi- 
ness life. Among the fathers are ixadnded. however, many small 
merchants who serve tarming ownnirmi tks, whereas a majority 
of the sons are pursuing basxDcss careers of a broader and more 
responsible character. 

The most interesting and perhaps the most gratifying results are 
to be observed in the classes of Farmers, and Mechanics and 
Laborers. 27.7 per cent, of the men who sent their sons to Dart- 
mouth during these years were farmers and 11.6 per cent, mechanics 
and laborers. Among the sons we find but .9 per cent, engaged 
in agriculture and mechanics and laborers are unrepresented. In 
agriculture the divergence is greatest in the last of the five-year 
periods. As an explanation of the fact that so few teachers send 
their sons to college it has been suggested that the Others are 
unable to do so because of the unremunerativeness of their occupa- 
tions. This is hardly borne out by the statistics here given, which 
show over one-tenth of the fathers to be mechanics and laborers 
and over one-fourth farmers. The explanation of the large propor- 
tion of teachers among the sons would appear to be found in the 
increasing attractiveness of teaching life and the growing demand 
for trained teachers. 

FRANK H. DIXOK. 
Dartmouth College. 



The Census of Porto Rico. We have received from the 
Government Printing Office the "Report on the Census of Porto 
Rico, 1899." This census was taken, and the report prepared — as in 
the case of Cuba, mentioned in our last issue — ^under the direction of 
Inspector-General Sanger, of the War Department. The field-work 
was performed under the superintendence of Mr. Harrison Dingman, 
by 978 enumerators and supervisors, among whom were 62 women. 
Thus, as in the case of Cuba, women were for the first time given 
public employment in Porto Rico by the United States. But if one 
may judge by the portraits of some ninety enumerators which appear 
a the volume, negroes and persons of mixed blood were not thus 
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employed, although they constitute one-third of the population of 
ihc island. Some of the more important facts brought out in the 
Report are the following: the population is 953,243, of which 61.8 
per cent is white and 38.2 per cent, colored. The urban population 
(cities of 8,0CX) inhabitants or over) amounts to only 8.7 per cent, 
of the total, as compared with 32.3 per cent, in Cuba and 29.2 per 
cent, in the United States (1890). The median age is 18.1 years, 
ai against 20.7 years in Cuba and 21.9 years in the United States 
( 1890). Giildren under ten constitute 30.9 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, as against 22.7 per cent, in Cuba and 24.3 per cent, in the 
United Slates, indicating a very high birth-rate. A correspondingly 
high ((eath-rate is indicated by the moderate growth of the popula- 
tion. The males of voting age number 201,071, of whom 70.6 are 
unable to read, in the case of the whiles, and 82.8 per cent, in the 
case of the blacks. Tlie number of persons living together as 
man and wife is 25.4 per cent, of the whole population, a smaller 
proportion tlian in any European country, and much smaller than in 
the United States, where in 1890 it was 35.7 per cent. "Consensual 
unions*' number half as many as legal marriages, and in nine munici- 
pal districts exceed tlie latter. One in four of the population tmder 
twenty years of age are classified as "illegitimate." Five persons in 
six — or three in four, excluding children — are wholly illiterate, a 
higher proportion than in any other West Indian island; and only 8 
per cent- of ihe children between the ages of 5 and 17 attend schocri. 
One-tfaird of the population are engaged in gainful occupations, as 
against iwo-fifUis in Cuba. Of the total area of cultivated land, 41 
per cent, is devoted to coffee, 15 per cent, to sugar-cane, and 14 per 
cent, to batianas. The volume is illustrated with a considerable 
number of maps, charts, diagrams and photographic reproductions, 
and is a creditable and very useful piece of work. The occasional 
rather rudimenUry explanations of the principles and methods of 
statistical science which are included, will perhaps be serviceable in 
Porto Rico. 



Growth of the Rural and Urban Populatioa of the U. S., 
1890-1900. The population of the United Slates, exclusive of the 
Indian Territory. Alaska and the newly acquired possessions, has 
incrtawd during the last ten years a little more tlian thirteen millions, 
v 174 per cenL Of this total increase almost a half has accrued 
to dttcs and low-ns which in 1900 had a population of 8x»oo or over. 
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The percentage xzscrease for socfa tofms dnrn^ die last decade was 
32.7 per rrnr, wiule the percentage of gxxMrdt for the mral districts 
has been 16L3. Of the total popolation in 1900, towns of 8,000 and 
over embraced 32.1 per rrar , learing^ 67^ per cent, classed as rural. 
That \s to saj, cxn- coontrj population is to diat in the towns nearly 
as two to one. 

The principal interest in tins stodj centers in the differences in 
growth in the Tarioos divisions of die ooontTj. This is shown in 
the following table: 

in the dtieB. 
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I7.« 


16.0 


«7.7 


25.9 


II.S 


10.4 


31.0 


29.9 



RmLS UrteiL^ 

North Atlantic 9.1 31.9 

South Atlantic 17.4 37.1 

North Central 13.2 33.3 

Sooth Central 24.4 27.3 

Western 35.0 36.4 

Without exception, there is a greater percentage living in the 
towns in 1900 than in 1890. All of the States show a good per- 
centage of city growth with the exception of Nebraska, which has 
lost 20 per cent, since 1890. In Oklahoma and Montana the increase 
has been over 100 per cent There is only one State, Nevada, which 
shows an actual loss of numbers in the rural population, but the 
increase in Delaware, Kansas, Maine, New York, and .Vermont, has 
been exceedingly small. Taking the figures as a whole, the growth 
during the past decade has been healthy. 

WM. B. BAILEY. 

Yale University. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Social Justice. By Wesiel Woodbury WiUoughby, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Political Science in Johns Hopkins University, 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900 — pp. 384. 

This work is an attempt to apply transcendental principles to all 
the fimdamenial problems of life in society. The author admits that 
ihi* life is now but ill-regulated. He looks to the State for some 
relief, but hts main hope is a judicious altruism on the part of the 
stTxmg and wise, as individuals, in dealing with their fellow-men. 

He finds no merit in the claim of the socialist to equality of social 
opfXMttinity for all. So far as such a right can be said to exist, 
it is relative, and no one is entitled to an opportunity which he is 
so constituted or so placed as to be unwilling or unable to grasp 
(p. 21). The true end of human effort is "the realization of one's 
ethical self." — the working out of what there is in him of the 
divine. A man has no ethical right to do what another can do 
better. He who is fittest to bear rule ought to bear rule, and it is 
the duty of the rest to concede him his right. 

There is no equal right to education, or employment. "The 
individual can claim from others, as a right, only those privileges 
which, when enjoyed, will promote his own best good" (p. 48). 
He is not to be judge of his best good. Nothing is good for him 
which cannot be "interpreted in terms of the general good of 
htnnanity." He can only ask for what "is best calculated to act- 
ualize the powers potentially possessed," 

The comfortable mediocrity of economic communism is a lowering 
of life. Competition, resulting in preeminence, is the salt that gives 
it all its savor. Private property is the fruit of preeminence. In 
determining what shall be kept or reclaimed by the public and what 
the iodividnal should be allowed to accumulate, the two funda- 
mental considerations are productive efficiency and distributive jus- 
tice. These can seldom conflict, and in a perfect society never 
woald (p. 98), for as the individual should seek his own good 
in the good of all, he is to waive any claim to personal possession 
which would not serve to bring out his best self. 

in traversing a field already so thoroughly explored, the author 
had to choose between giving the ideas of his predecessors in their 
Mm words or in his. He has wisely chosen to let them speak for 
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themselves, and many of the most striking thoughts of the g^eat 
social philosophers of all ages are thus put before the reader in 
their native dress. It is by no means so easy to confute an antag- 
onist if you allow him to state his own case; but Professor 
Willoughby, if frank in his criticisms, is always frank also in his 
treatment of those from whom he differs. 

He attributes to Godwin, rather than to any of the Continental 
writers, the foundations of philosophic socialism, as we now under- 
stand it (p. ii6). Its foundation, so far as it rests on the proposi- 
tion that the laborer is entitled to all the product, was first, he 
thinks, demolished by Bohm-Bawerk (pp. 124, 133) in his Capital 
and Interest. He there showed that manufactured products are 
the results of two forces — work and waiting. The laborer works. 
The capitalist waits. The accretions to capital which we call 
interest are a price asked for time (p. 139). They are measured 
by a definite standard. This is "the difference in popular estima- 
tion and valuation between a present and a future good" (p. 138). 
The laborer abstains from ease. The capitalist abstains from the 
immeiliate use of his money to procure him present gratifications. 
Each must be repaid for what he surrenders. 

Society also has, under existing conditions, a right to be paid 
for its share in the product. The laborer would not have worked, 
nor the capitalist waited, except for the existence of a law which 
securoil thoni compensation. Hence both must contribute to the 
cost of maintaining these laws (p. 140). Hence taxation. 

Assent is given to the formula, "From each according to his 
ability: to each according to his needs," provided it be tran- 
scondcntally interpreted (pp. 198, 201). That each shall work 
ACvvnIing to his ability must be left to his free will, ethically guided. 
The onpitalist should thus spend and be spent in public service- 
l^n the other hand, what a man needs is (Hily what will enable 
hin) iH'st to fulfil his moral obligations. If he will use what may 
l>o lH\<to\\c\l on him for e>-il ends, he should go hungry. "A man's 
riyjlus art^ measurevl by his capacity and disposition for good and 
uuply x\\c i*Hsatii>n on his part to seek that good." "A right to 
5iuK<istcnoc or to labor can only be maintained when it appears that 
the wdtart^ of hunvinity will be ad\-anced by the continued existence 
\^f the iiulividual cvMicemcil" (p. J07V 

ri\^tVs.<v>r W'Uloujrhbv rejects the Aristotelian division between 
nistributive Justice ami Corrective Justice (p. 316). Each is but 
Kiviiii;: iMic his due. 
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This conclusion would seem naturally to lead to assigning 
criminal punishments to the domain of Retributive Justice, But 
here he parts company with Kant. Punishment, he argues, cannot 
be justly retributive, because judges and juries are not omniscient 
(PP- 334- 340- They cannot read the mind. They cannot allow 
for temptation. They cannot know the whole of the criminal's 
hiatorj-, and training, and defects of inheritance. Only God can 
punish by way of retribution, for only He can rightly measure 
guilt. 

This savors of sophistry. The premises do not justify the con- 
dosion. As well say with the anarchist, that no human govern- 
ment has a right to exist, because it is necessarily imperfect in 
scheme and execution. 

AH the affairs of life are regulated by probabilities. A contested 
law suit is decided for one side or the other according to the bare 
preponderance of evidence. The judges may hesitate long before 
determining which witnesses lo believe, which view of a man's 
intention in using a particular phrase to take, what inference to 
draw from silence on an occasion when it would have been natural 
to speak. But when the decision is once made and announced, it 
ends Ihe matter. Thenceforth the state of facts which has been 
jadidaUy ascertained becomes indisputable. Whatever is adjudged, 
the world takes as true- 
It is a very human method of getting at the truth. But that the 
judge may be wrong does not render his judgment unjust. It is to 
be acceded as just because it is tlic final word of remedial justice 
administered by men. If the State is a divine agency towards 
teciiring social order, the judgment has a certain divine authority. 
So has every criminal sentence, and with us by even greater right, 
because no man can be convicted of crime in an American court 
except cm proof so strong as to exclude any reasonable doubt of 
enilt. 

Professor Willoughby agrees with Kidd that the social order of 
ibe future will be regulated and redeemed by a spirit of altruism. 
They differ as lo the way in which this will be worked out. Kidd 
deenu the simple for existence to belong properly to the brute, 
and yet to be necessary in human society under any working plan 
of p>vemmenl from which good results can be expected. Tliere- 
Ibre he regar<)s social progress as inimical to individual interests. 
to tar as the tnajonty of men are concerned. Professor Willoughby 
daties this {pp. 299, 304), asserting that human competition may 
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be something nobler than the mere struggle for existence, and 
that religion is not the only means of making it nobler (p. 298). 
It is a beneficent force, and the only way in which a man can 
eflFectually realize himself. He would simply have the game fairly 
and kindly played, and under rules which the State prescribes or 
sanctions. Rough it must be, but it need not be uncourteous. All 
forfeits may not be claimed. We may even sometimes owe it to a 
feeble or unskilled adversary to let him win; but it will be as 
when we allow a lady to carry off the palm at tennis, — a matter 
of good will and good feeling. 

Whoever proposes transcendental remedies for the ills of life 
has the disadvantage of being unable to lay down any particular 
and definite rules. The vagueness inherent in his theme Professor 
Willoughby has intensified by the frequent use of unfamiliar not 
to say pedantic terms. Such words as "propaedeutic," "sacro- 
sanct," "epistemology," "posit," purposive," deterministic," are 
of frequent occurrence, and the more noticeable because the volume 
is largely made up of quotations from authors like Godwin, Huxley, 
Mill and Adam Smith, who knew well that short and common words 
are the most effective, however profound may be the subject under 
consideration. 

The book is a summation of university lectures, and chiefly 
valuable as a compendious statement of the literary history of 
abstract socialism. 

In one instance the author has added a generalization of his own, 
which would be important, if true. It is that penal laws have 
proved efficient only to the extent of preventing the increase of 
crime. But while this may be true of penal laws in modem times, 
how was it with those first promulgated in early societies? We 
have no exact statistics of crime dating back far enough to justify 
a categorical answer to this question, and yet it is the vital and 
fundamental one. Probably, however, penal laws were, from the 
first, found to lessen crime, and hence, in g^eat part, their general 
adoption. Simeon e. Baldwin. 

Yale University. 

Politics and Administration: A Study in Government. By Frank J. 
Goodnow, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in 
Columbia University. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900— pp. 
xiii, 270. 

The writer who undertakes to analyze our political institutions, 
not merely to describe them, has set for himself no easy task. He 
needs to be fully equipped for his work, not only by a thorough 
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knowlcd^ of ttie existing political organization and political condi- 
tions, but also by an extended experience in the practical working 
of political parties. It hardly needs to be said that Professor 
Good now possesses such an equipment to an unusual degree. 
Therefore the student of politics who finds time to turn to his 
work on "Politics and Administration," may not unnaturally look 
forward to a treat — and. whether he agree with the writer's con- 
clusions or not, he will not be disappointed. 

The writer's analysis leads him to believe that statesmen and 
publicists have been befogged in their political thinking by Montes- 
quieu's theory of the separation of powers. Consequently in 
attempting to apply this theory to practical politics they have met 
with failure, unexpected to be sure but entirely natural. Evidently 
a oew analysis is necessary. Beginning at the fundamental query, 
what are the primary functions of the state, the author answers 
bis own question as follows: "The action of the state as a 
political entity consists either in operations necessary to the expres- 
sion of its will, or in operations necessary to the execution of that 
will. The will of the state or sovereign must be made up and 
formulated before political action can be had. The will of the 
state or sovereign must be executed, after it has been formulated, 
if thai will is to result in governmental action. . . . These two 
fanctions of government may for purposes of convenience be desig- 
nated respectively as Politics and Administration. Politics has to 
do with policies or expressions of the state will. Administration 
has to do with the e-xeculion of these policies" (pages 9 and 18). 

In the case of the individual, the will is formulated and executed 
by the same entity; in the case of the political body, the execution 
of tbe state's will must necessarily be intrusted in a large measure 
to a different organ from that which expresses it. Hence it follows 
that in the slate, in order that there may not be political paralysis, 
a ccnaia harmony, or coordination, must be established between the 
organs whose duty it is to express the will of the state and those 
organs entrusted with the expression of that will. Necessarily such 
coordination increases in difficulty with the development of popular 
govcntmenl. The necessary coordination may be secured either by 
(l) «ubjecting the political organ to the administrative organ, or 
(a) by sobjecltng the latter to the former. Since, from the nature 
of the work to be accomplished, the administration must be ccn- 
tnlized to a considerable degree at least, popular government exists 
oolj when the administration is under the control of the legislative 
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department. The admimstratioa may be subjected to the kgislathre 
organ tn one of two wars : ( i ) whhm die goreramental system, or 
(2; ootside the govermnent. that is diro«^;ii die iiisU tmi entaHty of 
the political party. The English system has secorcd barmony 
throogfa the first method: the American, coostrticted on Montes- 
qnien's theory of the separztioD of poirers, is attempting to secnre 
the coordination of the pcditical and administratiTC fimctioos through 
the organizadon of political parties. The absence of strongs political 
parties in Gennany enables the Crown to hold the legislature in 
check, while in France and Italy the same lade of weO-organized 
parties, under the cabinet system, permits self-interest in the minis- 
try to disregard the popular will. The existence of two strong^, well 
developed political parties is desirable under any form of govern- 
ment and the real question for statesmen to solve is not how to 
destroy the political party with its machine and the boss, but bow 
to make it more expressive of the public will (page 147). The 
answer is (i) centralize the administration so that it may work 
effectively and harmoniously, and (2) make the party and the party 
leader responsible to the people. 

The author is of the opinion that we may not expect much help 
from either the adoption of the referendum or the extension of the 
cabinet system, at least in the United States. He does expect sub- 
stantial progress to be made in extending our l^al system to include 
within its sanctions the registration of voters, the regulation of the 
ballot, and the whole machinery of primary elections. The treat- 
ment of the methods by which we may hope to seciu-e legal contnri 
of the party organization and thus make the party and the boss 
responsive to the public will, is especially worthy of attention. 

MAURICE ROBINSON. 
Yale University. 



Monopolies and Trusts, By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1900— pp. xi, 278. 

The Trust Problem. By Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, Ph.D. New 
York, McOure, Phillips & Co., 1900— pp. xix, 281. 

In his Monopolies and Trusts Professor Ely presents, in a form 
intended to appeal to the general reader as well as the economist, the 
theory of monopoly in its application to present-day problems. The 
essence of monopoly is found to be "substantial and controlling unity 
of action," special stress being laid on the distinction between 
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monopolies on the one hand and the mere possession of a difEercntial 
advantage, production on a large scale, and combination on the other. 
There can be little question in regard to the soundness of this view 
if wc arc to give to the terra "monopoly" a sufBciently definite mean- 
ing to make it of use in the discussion of what is meant to-day by 
the monopoly problem. Professor Ely's analysis of the causes which 
produce monopoly' leads him to the conclusion that mere massing 
of capital cannot of itself be a cause of monopoly. In his view the 
only industries in which monopoly tends to supplant competition 
are those which have come to be generally regarded as natural 
monopolies and those which owe their monopoly character to act of 
government or to favoritism shown to individual producers by legal 
or natural monopolies. Over the greater part of the field, not only 
of agriculture, but of manufactures and of commerce, there is no 
reasofi to believe that monopoly will secure control unless artificially 
fupportcd. The argument in support of this position is clear ajid 
aMe; it constitutes, indeed, one of the best portions of the book; 
hut. while experience alone can show whether it is correct, it may 
be questioned whether Professor Ely recognizes sufficiently the influ- 
ence* oilier than cajiacity to produce at a low cost which may con- 
tribute to give monopoly power to a great combination covering 
practically a whole field of industry, or the influence of concentra- 
tioa of production in making such combinations possible. Certainly 
if wc rtct^nize ihe possibility of degrees in monopoly, i. e., the 
existetice of partial monopoly, as Professor Ely does in several 
places, it would seem evident, in the light of recent events, that 
ntassing of capital can at least secure a monopoly of this sort. 
. The view of the field of monopoly, just outlined, leads, in the 
(fitcitssion of what is popularly regarded as the monopoly problem, 
to a sharp distinction between the monopoly problem proper and 
the tntst problem, the elements of which are concentration of produc- 
tion and concentration of wealth. Our author's view in regard to 
the proper treatment of monopolies, and the effect such treatment 
"WDuM luve in Weeping intact the field of competition, are well known. 
Suffice it to say that they are presented here, if not with less force. 
yet with a clearer perception of the difficulties involved, than in 
earlier writings. The attitude taken toward trusts is distinctly con- 
servative, the remedies definitely suggested being education, suppres- 
n of favoritism by government and monopolies proper, reform of 
PrafesKv Ely's classification o( monopoly has been discussed at some 
in tlu> Rsvtxw (or November, igoo. 
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the patent law, taxation of inheritances and bequests and establish- 
ment of state and national bureaux of corporations to secure the 
responsibility of promoters and directors and prevent overcapitali- 
zation. 

There are points of detail in Professor Ely's treatment of the 
question which are open to criticism, usually on the ground of incom- 
pleteness of statement, or an unhappy choice of terms, rather than 
of error. Some of these faults, as well as the failure to supply either 
an index or an analytical table of contents, may be attributed to the 
fact that the present volume constitutes a detached portion of a larger 
work not yet published. While it is to be regretted that the small 
amount of additional labor which would have considerably increased 
its value as a separate publication, was not spent upon it, it can be 
said on the whole that in this book Professor Ely has given us a 
clear and well analyzed presentation of principles which, allowance 
made for differences of opinion in regard to questions of practical 
policy, have come to be accepted by economists as sound; a pre- 
sentation, also, marked by fairness and moderation. It is these 
characteristics, rather than any addition to the existing stock of 
knowledge, which constitute the chief merits of the work and make 
it a valuable contribution toward the creation of a sound public 
opinion on the subject of which it treats. 

As the title of his work indicates. Professor Jenks devotes himself 
exclusively to the trust problem as distinct from the monopoly 
problem in the sense in which Professor Ely uses that term. More- 
over he approaches the question from a standpoint entirely diflFerent 
from that of Professor Ely, being concerned with the description of 
the actual organization and working of trusts in this country. It is 
needless to say that the work is well done. No other American 
economist has so carefully followed the trust movement from its 
beginnings or had equal opportunity for observing it in its later 
aspects. As a result of this fullness of knowledge cwnbined with a 
capacity for condensed exposition, we have within the compass of 
279 duodecimo pages an excellent description of the conditions out 
of which the trusts have grown or which have helped their develop- 
ment, and of the methods by which they have been financiered, 
organized and managed; a careful statistical study of the effects 
produced by five of the more important trusts on prices and wages ; 
a discussion of the social and political effects of trusts and of the 
possible methods of legislative remedy for the evils which have 
developed in connection with them; and finally a summary of the 
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suggestions made at the Chicago trust conference, of the plans of 
Mr, Br)-an and Mr. Coler for the regulation of trusts, a reprint of 
the preliminar>' reports on trusts by the Industrial Commission, and 
the essential provisions of the corporation bill prepared by Mr. Jenks 
lo carry out the suggestions in Governor Roosevelt's message of 
1900. From no other source is it possible to obtain in so short a 
linie, if at all, such a comprehensive and accurate idea of the origin 
and actual course of the trust movement in this country. It is a 
work, furthermore, excellently fitted for use in the coliege class room, 
furnishing just the sort of information which college students are 
too often compelled to go without. 

Unlike Professor Ely, Professor Jenks believes in the power of 
capital lo secure, through combination, at least a partial monopoly. 
He brings out certain factors in the case which Professor Ely does 
t»ot seem to have estimated at their full value, and thereby reaches 
eoadusions which most students of the subject will regard as more 
nearly in accord with the facts than are the conclusions of Professor 
Ely. The chapters of most general interest are probably those deal- 
ing with the effect of the trusts on prices and wages. The method 
employed brings out the facts in a far more satisfactory manner 
than has ever been done before, hut the facts unfortunately do not 
yet afford 3 basis for any very positive conclusions. They do, 
however, serve to show tliat the claims of extremists, whether amoiig 
the advocates or tlie opponents of the trusts, are unfounded. The 
Standard Oil and the Sugar trusts cannot claim the credit for the 
relatively tow prices of oil and sugar which have prevailed through- 
oat ihc greater portion of the period of their existence, since tliese 
low prices have been due principally to the low prices of the raw 
maicfials they have used. On the other hand, the figures do not 
show that trusts have increased the margin between the price of the 
raw material and the price of the finished product over what it would 
have been if the industries had remained on a normal, i. e. a paying. 
competitive basis. Likewise in regard to wages it cannot be shown 
that the tnuts have produced any material ef!'ect one way or the 
other. 

If Professor Ely is inclined to take a somewhat gloomy view of 
the effects of monopolies and monopolistic combinations when not 
controlled in tlie interest of tlie public. Professor Jenks furnishes an 
eccclknt antidote. It is perhaps not unfair to say ihat he has a 
keener sense for the discovery of the benefits than for the discovery 
of the evils which have resuhed from the trusts, at least that his 
inqtresfioo of the former is more vivid than of the latter. 
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As rcerards remedies for such evils as mav exist in connection 
wiih the trusts. Professor Jenks has great confidence in publicity on 
the pan of the promoter, in regard to capitalization, and in the fomi 
of intelligible, full, and properly audited reports to the stockholders. 
Publicity secured, he would leave to each corpoi^ation the fullest 
measure of freedom in r^ard to the oi^nization, capitalization and 
management of its business. There can be no doubt of the value, 
indeed the necessity, of publicity as the first step toward any form 
of effective c^^trol; whether publicity alone will prove sufficient 
mav l>e doubted. 

Taken together, these two books, i^Titten from different points of 
view and by men of different temperament, form a very valuable 
discussion of the monopoly problem in this country. 

HEXRY B. GARDNER. 
Brown University. 

Economic Crises. By Edward D. Jones, Ph.D. (The Citizen's 
Library), pp. 251. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900 — ^pp. 251. 

The phenomena of economic crises have frequently proved them- 
selves a stumbling block to economic writers, not so much from 
their obscurity as from their complexity. They seem to fit into 
no part of a well arranged scheme. Professor Jones has conse- 
quently undertaken a valuable, and at the same time difficult, work 
in making the crisis a central point for the study of some of the 
most characteristic features of modem business organization. The 
book deals purely with what may be called the theory of crises. No 
attempt is made at a history of crises or at an analysis of the 
phenomena of any particular crisis. Doubtless an elaborate his- 
torical account would be quite outside the purpose of the book, but 
the value of the theoretical discussion would be enhanced by 
occasional brief illustration from actual experience. 

Every crisis has, so to speak, two aspects, the economic, and the 
psychological. These the author treats separately, and on both 
topics he has much of value to say. It is not that under either 
head he contributes a new theory of crises, but he groups the 
essential elements of certain accepted theories with freshness and 
independence. Much attention is given to the theories of earlier 
writers. He first considers the view represented by Roscher and 
others, that the cause of crises are to be found in such a hopeless 
variety of disturbing elements that they cannot be explained by any 
nninable and recurring economic forces, and briefly discusses 
nuious separate causes which writers of this class have enu- 
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inerated. The author is not satisfied with this kind of explanation, 

and passes to a consideration of the steadily operating causes that 

periodically disturb the economic equilibrium. This occupies directly 

three chapters dealing successively with the "organization of indus- 

In'," the "problem of capital," and ihe "wages system" in their 

rclatioc to crises. Much of what he says on these points is admir- 

I able, but the arrangement is unfortunate. He begins in the first of 

these chapters with the fundamental cause of crises, viz.: the 

, inadequate "coordination of production and consumption," and 

I shows how tlie changes of the industrial revolution and the widening 

I of all markets have brought this condition about, because of the lack 

of a corresponding growth of "means of control." The problem 

[ of "unused or improperly used capital" considered in the next 

I chapter is noi a separate cause, and bears most closely on the theory 

already slated, but between the two is placed an analysis of various 

theories regarding the saving or accumulation of what proves to be 

I useless capital. In the same way the chapter on the wages system 

I is dcv'oled chiefly to a discussion of the theory of Rodbertus and ends 

I with considerations of importance to the main theory, namely the 

I increased consumption of laborers. In both cases the discussion of 

I other writers is entirely pertinent to the particular topic, but it 

I leaves the reader without any clear idea as to the author's complete 

L theory. If tlie last part of Ch. iv (where the problem of multiplying 

I'Ibe means of production beyond the demands of consumption is 

] wen stated) and the last part of Ch. v could be thrown together 

I with Ch. in, 3 more unified theory would be presented. 

There is also a lack of unity in the last half of the book. Three 
I chapters are devoted respectively to the Periodicity of Crises, Credit 
land Spccnlation and the Psychologj' of Crises. The last of these 
Ideals too exclusively with the general phenomena of "mob action." 
lof which writers like Tarde and Le Bon have had so much to say, 
I while the other two chapters are not brought into close connection 
I with this theor)-. And yet the most interesting element in the 
IpCTcholo^ of crises is the periodicity (using the word broadly) 
■ of speculative activit>' and credit expansion. 

1 interesting suggestion is made by Professor Jones in Ch. iii, 
h m^ht wdl have been treated at greater length. Having 
led out ihc evils arising from the lack of coordination between 
iduction and consumption, he considers the agencies that have 
1 to control these evils in sonic measure, and names as the 
important, trusts and the speculative markets. This is 
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unquestionably correct, but the author fails to recognize the real 
importance of the latter agenc}' and the relation bet\i*een the two. 
A deej>er analysis of the gro^-th and nature of "means of control" 
would have added greatly to the strength of this secticMi of the book. 
In fact the most unsatisfactor>- feature of the book is the 
inadequate treatment of speculation in its relation to crises, and 
especially the relation of the banks to speculative investment. It 
has been the aim of the author, to be sure, to confine himself 
to permanent and fundamental forces that bring about crises, but 
his discussion of speculation is too narrow, even from this point of 
view. Some of his statements too, may well be questioned. 
"Futures," transactions where no delivery is intended, and transac- 
tions on a small margin, he classes together as being of no social 
service (p. 171). In enumerating "regulations designed to restrict 
speculation" (p. 174) lie gives "Sir John Barnard's Act" as in force 
to-day, though it was repealed in i860, and refers to the German 
act .of 1885, taxing exchange transactions, but says nothing of the 
German act of 1896, which is the most elaborate and far-reaching 
legislation in control of speculation ever attempted. The extensive 
literature regarding speculation in all its phases which has appeared 
in Germany in connection with this act, the author has apparently 
not consulted. No reference is made to any of these recent books 
in his bibliography of works on speculation. 

Despite criticisms of this nature, however, the book is a welcome 
addition to the literature of the subject. The style is usually clear 
and concise, though sometimes marred by the use of many learned 

quotations to prove an accepted truth. 

H. c. E. 



A Treatise upon the Law and Practice of Tctxation in Missouri. 
By Frederick N. Judson, of the St. Louis Bar. Columbia, Mo., 
E. W. Sutphens, 190a— 8vo, pp. xiv, 358. 

Publications upon the subject of State and local taxation in the 
United States are sharply divided into two classes: those written 
by trained economists, who approach the subject from the point of 
view of the foreign, especially the German writers and bring it into 
consonance with the established science of public finance ; and those 
vritten by jurists, who describe the development of the fiscal systems 
nd the existing methods of collecting public revenue for State and 
xal purposes. The book before us is one of the latter type, and 
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will rank wilh Judge T. M. Cooley's and J. T. Davies' similar 
treatises in successfully presenting the practical workings, especially 
of our unique American property tax, and the intricate problems that 
qrsteiii of taxation offers and legislation has sought to remedy. 

The history of taxation in Missouri presents no striking peculiari- 
ties. The governmental organization and the fiscal machinery were 
copied frcMii the older, chiefly from the Northeastern Slates. There 
is a peculiar mixture of county and town organization due to the 
doable influence of Northern and Southern traditions. The develop- 
ment of the tax system follows the usual precedents of other States. 
Its fundamental principle, as expressed in the Slate Constitution 
of 1865, calls for the taxation of all property, real and personal, 
the customary exemptions being allowed. From the election of 
assessors to the collection of delinquent taxes the details of the 
nystem arc the familiar ones. A constitutional limitation is put 
upon the tax rate ; bank stock, as elsewhere, is the kind of personal 
property most successfully taxed. The customary County and State 
Boards of Equalization aim to equalize assessments as between indi- 
vidual taxpayers and individual counties. The State Board also 
takes the initiative in assessing the property of the railroads and 
similar corporations. 

As the population of the State grew, and witli it the government 
expenses, the same problems that arose elsewhere were met in 
Missouri ; such as the familiar lack of uniformity of assessment as 
between real and personal property, and as between similar property 
situated in urban and rural communities ; and in general the growth 
of large cities and their conflict of interest with the country sec- 
lioos. As in so many other States, an attempt was made to separate 
the Slate Treasury from the local governments and supply it wilh 
an independent revenue by adopting an inheritance tax system in 
1895. which, however, has not met with the approval of the courts. 

In owe particular the Missouri tax experience is instructive, and 
adds one more chapter to our experience with the taxation of per- 
sonal property. Until within 3 year mortgages in Missouri were 
treated as the personal property of the lender, and a futile attempt 
was made to tax them as such. They were practically exempt from 
, as they were legally in California. In 1900 Missouri 
i a Constitutional amendment, copied directly from the Cali- 
femia Constitulion of 1S79, which directs that, for purposes of 
tantfioR, a mortgage shall be deemed an interest in the property 
affected thereby. The mortgaged property, less the amount of the 
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mortgage, shall be taxed to the borrower, and the mortgage to the 
lender. Moreover, contracts by which the debtor is obligated to 
pay the tax on the mortgage are declared void. 

This Constitutional amendment was under discussion when Mr. 
Judson wrote. He argued against its adoption ; and clearly showed 
how, judging from California's experience, the prohibition of con- 
tracts shifting the tax to the borrower would be evaded, and how 
the inevitable result of the tax would be to increase and not lessen 
the burden of the borrower in a rise of the interest rate. The 
adoption of tlie amendment is to be regretted, though it may possibly 
arouse public interest in State and local taxation, and help to con- 
vince the body of voters that an attempt to lighten the burdens of 
the debtor by legislation inevitably reacts against his interests. In 
the study of these tax questions Mr. Judson's book will be found 
extremely helpful and suggestive. 

J. c. s. 

The Slavery of Our Times, By Leo Tolstoy. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1900 — pp. xxxi, 186. 

A simple recipe could be given for writing books of this kind. 
Take an epithet and apply it to an abuse ; generalize so as to make 
the epithet fit the whole system of which the abuse is an excrescence ; 
trace the cause of the grievance thus obtained to the most general 
conditions possible, such as the fundamental constitution of society. 
Having thus described a state of things truly intolerable, proceed to 
cure the evil by ignoring it. 

This simple formula is applied in the present book to the wage 
system, but could equally well be applied to almost anything else. 
Count Tolstoy takes as his starting point the fact that goods porters 
in Moscow only get one night's sleep out of forty-eight hours, and 
thus work thirty-six or thirty-seven hours continuously. This 
system he calls slavery and proceeds to show that any system under 
which a man is induced for pay to do disagreeable work is slavery. 
The cause of this slavery he finds in three facts: (i) the lack of 
land; (2) taxation; (3) the desire to satisfy our wants. But these 
three are too specific for the author. "So it becomes evident," he 
says, "that the essence of slavery lies not in these three roots of 
legislation on which it now rests . . . but in the fact that I^^- 
lation exists ; that there are people who have power to decree laws 
profitable to themselves, and that as long as people have that power 
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ihere will be slavery" (p. 114). "Laws," he says, "are organized 
Ttolencc." and governments which support this violence should, 
iherefore, he abolished. 

This seems like a formidable undenaking'. but Count Tolstoy is 
equal to the task. He proposes three practical measures for bring- 
ing about this end ; first, do not take any part in governmental 
•cUvity in any capacity; secondly, do not voluntarily pay any taxes 
Of accept any money collected by taxes ; thirdly, do not appeal to the 
government for protection in any way. 

To state these doctrines is to refute tliera. If individuals were 
generally to refuse to make use of the government, they would have 
(o organize some system of self-defence, and we should soon have 
an elaborated Pinkcrton army, which would inevitably create a new 
government in the place of the old. Such a book has, neverilietess, 
a certain use in calling attention to abuses and leading those who 
arc more in touch than the author with real life to take the practical 
measures which may be necessary for reforming them. 



United Stales in the Orient; the Nature of the Economic Problem. 

By Charles A. Conant. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900 — 

PP X, 237. 

In his treatment of this subject, Mr. Conant accepts to the full 
the views of the expansionists and defends them upon political and 
commercial grounds. The central ideas of the book are, ( 1 ) that 
ibc fall in the earning power of capital, due to the greater accumula- 
tkMU of saved capital in modern times, is enforcing a necessity of 
new opening for investment or emplo>Tnent. Unless such openings 
are found or created, a reorganization of society upon a socialistic 
bau» is probable; {2) the ability to produce consumption goods has 
oatnin the cfTectivc demand, and new markets must be found and 
kepC open to our products, against the competition of other competing 
industrial nations. In developing these ideas Mr. Conant shows 
wide reading and a capability for obtaining pointed illustration. 
Although there is a connecting thread to his cliapters, he often 
repeats the same ideas and the same figures, one of the disadvantages 
of reprinting magazine matter in its original form. 

Perhaps the leading comment to be made on the book is that the 
atrthm- has loo keen a wish to push his theories to an extreme, and 
ihows au inability to weigh his authorities with care. In matters of 
finance the names he brings forward are excellent; but who would 
c mud) attemion to Mulhall on statistics, or to Dcpew on inter- 
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national politics ? It is impossible to notice his arguments as I would 
wish, but is it wrong to question the absolute qualities of both of 
his leading theories? The law of diminishing returns applies to 
capital, and has applied since capital began to compete with capital. 
Yet the condition of stagnation, when saving is no longer exercised 
because of the low returns to be obtained frcrni investments, has 
never been reached, and is hardly conceivable as an actuality. The 
law is like the law of population — ^a tendency, held in check by 
conditions which prevent its full operation. As to his second argu- 
ment, that production in certain countries has outrun present con- 
sumption, this is again an elastic relation, and his conclusion that 
new markets must be found by diplomacy and force of arms by no 
means follows. The trade of civilized countries has not increased 
with semi-civilized peoples, that is in new directions, to the extent 
which it has increased among themselves. Europe is the best cus- 
tomer of Europe and the United States, and overshadows in import- 
ance any probable trade to be found among Asiatic or African 
peoples. 

Progress does not involve expansion in the sense intended by Mr. 
Conant, and it is remarkable how often expansion is substituted for 
progress in modem discussion. American cotton has continued to 
"expand," without an acre of new territory secured as a new market. 
American iron is securing markets which no army or navy could 
have opened. The peaceful conquests of cwnmerce rest upon ability 
to produce at a low cost what the world desires, and do not involve 
the cares of offensive war or the responsibilities of new territory 
or protectorates. While the general ideas of Mr. Conant's book rest 
upon a wrong basis, his essays may be read with profit because of 
the many side lights thrown upon current events. 

WORTH INGTON C. FORD. 

Boston. 

The Sources and Literature of English History from the earliest 
Times to about 1485. By Charles Gross, Ph.D. London and 
New York, Longsmans, Green & Co., 1900 — 8vo, xx, 618 pp. 

It is difficult to be too grateful to Prof. Gross for the admirably 
conceived and executed bibliography which he has given us. 
Workers in English history have long been without this important 
tool which French scholars have had in the bibliography of Monod, 
and German in that of Dahlmann-Waitz ; but we are now placed 
at once in advance of them all by the possession of this more com- 
plete and more useful manual. 
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The book is arranged according to the general plan, followed by 
its predecessors. First are general sections devoted to the auxiliary 
sciences: method, philology, palaeography, bi<^raphy, gct^raphy, 
etc A chapter is given to the archives, one to collections of sources, 
and one to modem books of a general character, both on the whole 
field and on special topics. Then follow three parts, one on the 
origins. Celtic. Roman and Germanic; one on the .\nglo- Saxon 
period; and one on the period from 1066 to 1485. The second of 
these parts occupies 75 pages, and the third 280, and eacli is divided 
into two general divisions: the original sources and the modem 
writers. 

In the bibliography of the sources the attempt has been made to 
include everj- printed source of prime importance, and in the periods 
which I have most carefully examined this has certainly been done. 
The book may be used with confidence as a complete guide to the 
printed sources, for all purposes for which such materials suffice. 
Of the literature, the lists are necessarily less complete, but here 
agiaio the book may be used with confidence as giving reference to 
the most important books on each topic, both in English and in 
forctgn languages. Especially valuable features are the numerous 
references to articles in periodicals, English and foreign, and the 
analysis of volumes of essays, like Round's Feudal England. In 
fon^etcness this bibliography is certainly superior to the French 
and German works referred to, but its great point of superiority 
is in its critical indications. These are not limited to marking with 
an asterisk the most important books, but consist of \-aIuabIe intro- 
dactioRs to chapters and sections, and comment under the separate 
titles, often extending to an analysis of the literature of the subject, 
as m No. i349' 'be Anglo- Saxon chronicle, or No. 1870, Henry de 
Bracton. In this difficult part of the work. Dr. Gross has succeeded 
masi admirably in keeping to the strictly judicial standpoint and in 
IKK allowing a merely personal opinion to appear. As a guide to 
the student the usefuhiess of the book is greatly increased by these 
notes. 

Tbe publishers part is on the whole well done. Tj-pe and paper 
are a pleasure to the eye. The binding is, however, very bad, and 
the cutting of ntargins in rebinding will injure the appearance of the 
page. Tlie abominable English custom of such binding should have 
been abandoned in a book like this, as should also that other English 
costooi of inserting a catalog\ie of the books of the house at the 
I end of the roltmje. In a book whose index has to be put to such 
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zse. ± is 22 zzzcarfccable mnsaoce. Misprints, as in No. 
3:5. are Tcry rare. Trasre proof rcadinf^ must hare been no easy 
nsk. z=c rie imiex is x T7r<fe!„ Especially grateful is the almost 

c^ "TTTi^^ityi 'jm ! f !g cross references as "Btnedict 



J- ^.rrrf^.jr.-^ ri. jv^ Pift/TT'j*^«^«. B^medict of" tbc exact refer- 
cace bei=^ grrei ^rat5er ererj enrj under which the book would be 

ic re scn^n. 

GEOBCE B. ADAMS. 

5arrt"3:o" -"ifrj*^- jcj Zcj^c^w*- Bj \V. J. Ashley, M^\., Pro- 
fess' r :f Ecroccfc KstcTv is Harrard Univcrsitv. sometime 
Felj^^vv X Lirorin CoiLe^, 'I^focd. Loodoo. Loogsmans. Green 

Ir. ihis vj^:=e Prcfesscr Ashley has collected a considerable part 
of the irticles ihai he has wrirten dizrmg the past eleven years for 
pcMixrarfoc ::: reri»>f:ca!s cr presenadon as pablic lectures. Some 
iviea of the coctects can be given by citing the heads under which 
the articles are cLas5i5cd : Pr e?:mrr>a rv < On the Studv of Economic 
Histor>- : Mediaeval Agrarian: Mediaeval Urban; Economic 
Opir.ioc : Eng'-arsd aiixi Aaaerica. 1660-17^: Industrial Organiza- 
tion: BivXTTarhisnil : Academsc, The book is cicarlv an "omnium 
gathenrr.:." but it i< rr-ainly o^nipied with economic history ; of the 
tortY-!i\-e arric'es that ooctrprise the volume nearly two-thirds in 
number. aVut or.e-ha!f ia bur^. are reviews of recent books on that 
subject, Sonte of these reviews are but two or three pages long, 
others are substantia! enough to have appeared as body articles in 
leamovi journals, and one vThe Beginning of Toi^ti Life in the 
Middle Ages"^ reaches a length of more than forty pages, and covers 
a wide range of the appropriate literature. The reviews in most 
cases appear in tb.is penr.anent form just as they were first printed. 
Souio |\issages of detailed criticism are omitted, some few notes are 
addc\i. and one case I noted in which the rating of a work ^i-as scaled 
down from "epoch-making" to "remarkable," but the changes on 
the whole are unimportant. It is a testimony to the author's con- 
scientiousness and ability, to the "honest and thoughtful labour," 
which he praises in another re\-iewer i^W. F. Allen), that the reviews 
can stand this test. They are not the least interesting part of the 
book, and to many they will probably be its most valuable feattu^. 
They represent Professor Ashley's (pinions of course, and follow 
the lines of his interests. They are occupied largely with the dis- 
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[ cnssion of disputed questions, and leave in the background many 
I meritorious contributions of the books reviewed. They will not give 
the student of economic history a summary of all the work that has 
been done in this field during the last decade, but they will give him 
a just appreciation of the advances that have been made along cer- 
ain lines, and a criticism that is always clear and strong if it is 
not always decisive. 

The rest of the contents is so varied that it de6es a summary. No 
reader can assume that the book has not in it something to interest 
him until he has explored the full analytical table that indicates the 
contents. The comparison of the systems of instruction and scholar- 
ships 2t Oxford and at Harvard contain some proposals for reform 
in American methods that come home to a wider constituency than 
that to which they were addressed: the analysis of "The American 
Spirit" in economic and political life, a lecture delivered in England 
1809 and not before printed, is equally interesting, though Pro- 
I lessor Ashley contents himself here with describing conditions and 
I does not tell us how to remedy them. 

The most im|)ortant contributions of the volume to the material 
, of economic history are the essay on "The Tory Origin of Free 
' Trade Policy" and the two essays on the "Commercial Relations of 
' England and America." The first-named is a study of the depend- 
I cncr of English commercial doctrine and policy on party politics in 
I the hun(lrc<l years preceding the publication of The Wealth of 
\ Natioiu. In one of the essays on England and America, which has 
I already been published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, the 
r analyses the effect of the restrictions imposed by England 
I trade and manufactures. He goes behind the rhetorical 
plaints against British tyranny, which became common not long 
e Ihe Revolution, and proves that during the greater part of the 
1 period the restrictive acts could not be considered a serious 
I by the Americans. Professor Ashley now appends to this 
\ to mipublished study, in which he meets successfully the 
1 of a critic that the smuggling of colonial times is a proof 
• oppressive character of the acts of trade. These original 
s arc sure of a permanent place in American History. But 
» umcb on two minor points), Professor Ashley is hardly fair 
I earlier investigators when he gives to Mr. A. McF, Davis the 
t of being the first to show the importance, as a cause of the 
k Revoltnion, of the attitude of the home government to colonial 
] Otrrcncy schemes (cf. Sumner, History of American Currency, 
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againr. a special ireni^r. ret he appoes it pretty generally. The 
rcas-it: -arhj the Ic^ histc^^azs have n-x given us more valuable 
res-Its is that "they were satis5e»i if they could put together a logic- 
ally ccr.sistent series of fcr=iulae: they ie!t no craving to visualize, 

10 make a mental p:cr:ire of. the insrirjtions they described" (p. 
133 I. He \i-ant5 t: have things set forth so clearly that he can 
understar:C them by seeing them at work. "I must confess," he 
writes in an addendum to his review of The Tribal System in Wales, 
•'that I am left with a growing inabilit>- to picture to myself the 
formation of 'weles' " as Mr. Seebohm describes the process, and 
he thinks that there must be something wrong with Mr. Seebohm's 
theor}-. He asks 1 p. 389) that the economist should make the 
same use of the scientific imagination that he demands of the eco- 
nomic historian. And he does for others what he would have others 
do for him. He has a keen sense for words, especially when they 
occupy an important position in a theory that he is criticizing, and 
uses them carefully in his own construction. These qualities of 
Professor Ashley's style are too rare to be passed over without 
thankful recognition ; the excellence of his work cannot be explained 
without taking them into account. 

The volume is fitly dedicated to Gustav Schmoller, the master of 
the subject of which the author writes so proudly, "we who con- 
cern ourselves with economic history have with us the current of 
the world's thought." 

CLIVE DAY. 

Yale University. 
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Russia and the Russians. 
Mifflin & Co.— lamo, v 

The special and peculiar character of Russian histor>- comes chiefly 
from the separation of Russia from European development and 
interests, while her territory forms an integral part of the continental 
area. Her political estrangement from Europe may be said to have 
coded in the eighteenth century, and since the Napoleonic period 
she has been a factor of formidable importance in the affairs of 
the civilized world, but it is still obvious that in the economic and 
intellectual life of Christendom she exercises a scarcely perceptible 
inflnence. Perhaps the best thing that can be said of Mr. Noble's 
readable monograph "Russia and the Russians," is that he under- 
takes the discussion of a phenomenon which is often and generally 
ignored by historians, and it is high praise to add that he has made 
his little volume a supplement of value to the comprehensive work 
of LeiDy-Beaulieu. It need not be asserted that his explanation of 
the agencies which have isolated Russia is exhaustive, yet so far as 
it b carried, his reasoning is sound and based on observation, not 
Od theories. In considering the present situation of the Russian 
people he accounts for the survival of pure autocracy there on the 
principle that it still remains the kind of government desired by the 
gnat majority, and that the demand for free institutions on the 
port of an infinitesimal minority of the educated class "is overborne 
by the practical consent given to an autocratic regime by the masses 
of the people who. besides being ignorant and superstitious, are 
abo politically unambitious." After all, people are apt to make 
the kind of government they want, in China as in New York. 

Wc need not, however, take a gloomy view of the situation. 
There is tremendous potentiality in this inert mass of humanity, 
though it is tardy in quickening. Nothing in the character of the 
peasants forbids us to believe that they would endeavor to better 
their condition if they knew how. The economic necessity for this 
«ort of ambition will arise, not from the propaganda of nihilists, but 
from the gradual development of Russian cities and of the industrial 
life withtn ihcm. the creation of labor-and -capital controversies and 
collisions between factory operatives and their employers. Russia 
bu to-«lay less than thiny towns of over 30,000 inhabitants, while 
with half her total population ten years ago we had fifty; it is 
the sorvival of mcdtxval rural conditions rattier than of medixval 
political histitutions that retards the social development of Russia. 
1 There is an extremely interesting and suggestive chapter on the 
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religious situation in the empire, which seems to exhibit more cleariy 
than any other sociological feature the retarded mental development 
of the nation. A gross and ignorant people have determined the 
character of the Russian church, which retains the spirit of ancient 
paganism while conforming outwardly to the forms of Christianity. 
This is deliberately fostered by the ruling class, which insists upon 
conformity, treating religious disloyalty as equally wicked and 
injurious as political disloyalty in order to preserve a strictly uni- 
form and homogeneous mass in the body politic. One would like 
to have fuller statistics than the author has provided as to the actual 
number or proportion of mystics and rationalists in the empire. It 
is said that there are some 15,000,000 dissenters of various shades, 
all living under more or less restriction, but we should know more 
about their distribution and activity to determine their probable 
effect as an element in a social upheaval. 

A word of commendation ought to be added for the terse and 
vigorous style in which Mr. Noble has written a book of tmusual 
interest as well as for the care with which he accents all Russian 
proper names employed. 

F. W. WILLIAMS. 

Yale University. 

The American Negro; What He Was, What He Is, and What He 
May Become, By William Hannibal Thomas. New York : The 
Macmillan Co., 1901 — ^pp. xxvi, 440. 

This book, written by a member of the race which it discusses — 
a soldier, newspaper-writer, teacher, lawyer, and legislator — ^has 
brought upon its author the maledictions of the negro people them- 
selves, and of their white friends. And justly so, in large measure; 
for it is one-sided, uncritical, bombastic, and tedious with repetition, 
in its onslaught upon that race. After being assured for the 
hundredth time in varying phrase that the negro is "an idle, mental- 
incapable, with a self-satisfied knowledge that substitutes shadows 
for substance, darkness for light, sound for sense, chattering for 
wisdom" ; and that his "overshadowing curse is mental imbecility, 
moral induration, and spiritual torpor," one experiences a revulsion 
of feeling in behalf of the accused, or else one asks whether this 
book be not itself the crowning demonstration of the negro's illogical 
and vengeful nature. But this would be unjust also, for the work 
contains, beneath its exaggerations, a body of substantial and 
threatening truth, which the people of the country, north and south, 
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ought to take seriously to heart. And in many of his specific esti- 
mates and proposals the author appears to us to be correct, in the 
main; as e. g., in his statements regarding the increase of crime, 
sexual immorality and venereal disease among the blacks ; in his views 
as to the influence on the people of the illiterate and immoral minister 
and modes of worship; in his judgments respecting the "carpet- 
bag" rtgime, and certain features of more recent Republican policy 
at the south; in his opposition to all schemes of colonization in 
Africa or elsewhere ; in his emphasis on domestic training for women 
and industrial training for men, as the prime educational need of the 
race; in his proposals for the breaking up of plantations, and the 
developing of a class of small lease holders or land owners ; and in 
his assertion that the alternative for the American negro is "annihila- 
tion or regeneration." But for this last conviction we have better 
grounds than our author's extraordinary assertion that the negro 
death-rate is in excess of his birth-rate in this country. 

w. F. B. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

If the quality of Theodor Gomperz's "Greek Thinkers : A History 
of Ancient Philosophy" (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York), may 
be judged from the brilliant and incisive discussion of the rise of his- 
torical study and of the work of Herodotus and Thucydides, it may 
be welcomed as a thoroughly fresh and stimulating history of ancient 
thought. This first volimie brings the subject down to the time of 
Socrates and the translation of the next volume is under way. The 
work of the translator seems to be exceptionally well done. 

In Professor William Graham's "English Political Philosophy 
from Hobbs to Maine" (Henry Holt & Co., New York) the stu- 
dent will find an exposition and a criticism of the political theories 
of Hobbs, Locke, Bentham, Mill and Maine. The book fills a gap 
in our literature of political science and will prove a convenient 
manual. The author has not, however, realized the value of the 
historical method in presenting such an exposition. The historical 
environment of the writers and their relations to their predecessOTS 
and followers do not receive, it seems to us, adequate attention. 

Professor John Martin Vincent's "Government in Switzerland" 
(N. Y., The Macmillan Co.) constitutes in everything but name a 
revised second edition of his "State and Federal Governments in 
Switzerland," issued in 1891. It should be added, however, that the 
chapters are more conveniently and more systematically arranged, 
many sections have been rewritten and much new matter of import- 
ance added. The chapters on proportional representation and on 
public service in general are entirely new, as is also a section on the 
amendment to the constitution, adopted in 1891, providing for the 
popular initiative in revising the constitutional laws. A section in 
the appendix on the alcohol monopoly is omitted and its space 
occupied by some illustrations of the working of progressive taxa- 
tion in the cantons. Where the text has not been rewritten it has 
in all cases been brought down to date, a feature of especial import- 
ance in describing the political institutions of a people whose govern- 
ment is in a state of transition, as in the case of Switzerland to-day. 
It is issued in the Citizens' Library Series, uniform in style with 
the other volumes of that library. 

Wood's "Political Economy of Humanism" (Boston: Lee & 
hepard, 1901) is a revision of his "Political Economy of Natural 
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Law." which appeared seven years ago. It comprises short and 
readable chapters on a large variety of topics in the field of applied 
and theoretical economics, such as the Law of Competition, Profit- 
Sharing, Capital and Labor, Corporations and Combinations, Money 
and Tariff questions. The book can lay no claim to originality, but 
is based on the judicious reading of the leading authorities. While, 
as the preface states, it avoids being "scholastic, statistical or his- 
toric." it has not thereby destroyed its usefulness, and will be found 
suggestive, if not instructive. 

The publication of the official proceedings of the "Quatrieme 
Coogres de L' Alliance Cooperative Internationale" {London, P. S. 
King & Son) furnishes the student of the cooperative movement 
an up-lo-<Iate account of its progress during recent years in nearly 
an the European countries as well as in some sections of Asia and 
Africa. Substantial gains has been made almost without exception, 
both in the number of persons within its influence and the extent 
of the operations actually conducted. Cooperation seems to have 
made its most signal success in the rural provinces of Denmark, 
where it is stated that it already includes 40 per cent, of the agricul- 
tni^ population, and adds: "Au profit de cette population la 
Cooperation pourvoit absohiment tout ce dont elle poutrait avoir 
bcsoia: achats, vcntes. elevage, assurances de toutes sortes, en un 
moi — tout" ( page 90) ■ The reports from the different countries are 
supplemented by several valuable papers and extended discussion of 
the same. 

Stndents of historical criticism and especially of the analysis of 
fioorces. will more and more realize that their best field of observa- 
don of such work is in Biblical criticism. The familiarity of the 
narratives, the radical divergence Iwtween different layers of sources, 
and the substantial agreement of critics all contribute to make the 
ilhistration of the critical process intelligible and convincing. To 
the materials for such study which have been available an important 
addition has been made in James Moffalf's "The Historical New 
Tewanwnt" (imported by Charles .Scribner's Sons, New York). 
In this volume Mr. Moffatt has arranged all the New Testament in 
a nrw translation in the historical order of the composition of the 
books or parts of books. His introductions and notes provide an 
ample apparatus of critical reference. His work thus enables the 
English reader to read through the New Testament books in the 
ntler in which they were written and consequently to study directly 
the development of early Christian thought. In the common phrase 
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of the day, this is a critically edited source book of the New Testa- 
ment materials relating to the rise of Christianity. 

Mr. W. D. McCrackan has revised and enlarged his excellent "Rise 
of the Swiss Republic" published nine years ago, and the new edition 
is issued in an attractive style by Henry Holt & Co. of New York. 
Mr. McCrackan's scholarship is sound and thorough and his narra- 
tive interesting. His comparisons between the federal history of 
Switzerland and that of the United States and the many illustrations 
drawn from American practice, make his work the best history of 
Switzerland in English for American readers. He has added a 
carefully selected bibliography for the subject matter of each chapter. 

Among recent contributions to the published sources of American 
History, easily the most important addition is Prof. Jameson's pains- 
taking edition of the Correspondence of John C. Calhoun (The 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association, vol. ii, A. 
Howard Clark, Sec., Washington, D. C). Of this stout octavo, 
about seven hundred pages are occupied by letters written by 
Calhoun and about four hundred by letters written to him. Nearly 
all the latter relate to the period 1840- 1850. His own letters are 
more evenly distributed. The nullification controversy and the 
Texas question receive new light from these letters, but perhaps the 
most important gain from them will be the clear revelation of 
Calhoun's motives and ideals in the years of his greatest power as a 
political guide to the South. 

The third volume of Professor Hart's "American History Told 
by Contemporaries (The Macmillan Co., New York) covers the 
period from the end of the Revolution till the annexation of Texas. 
For the general reader it will prove far more interesting than its 
predecessors, while it will be equally serviceable to the students. 
More than half of the volume is occupied with the seventeen years 
1783-1800, which are presented in greater detail than was accorded 
to the American Revolution in the preceding volume. It seems 
to us that it would be a very desirable step for the editor and 
publishers to bind together Parts vi-viii of Vol. ii and Parts ii-v 
of Vol. iii under some such title as "The Beginnings of the United 
States." Such a combination would be more valuable for instruc- 
tion and more interesting to the general public than any single 
volume of the series and would have quite as much unity of theme. 
It would combine the history of the Revolution and of the formation 
of the Constitution. 
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Before the history of civilization in America can be adequately 
wrillen there must needs be many monographic studies on the 
respective contributions of the foreign or non-English elements in 
our population. An excellent example of such work is Prof. Oscar 
Kuhns' "German and Swiss Settlements of Pennsylvania" during 
the colonial period (Henry Holt & Co., New York). The motives 
for emigration, the conditions of the voyage, the establishment of 
communities in the new world, their social, literary and religious 
development, are all carefully portrayed. Prof. Kuhns has per- 
formed his task in a truly scientific spirit and not as a eulogist of 
his people. His interesting volume will enlighten all who have been 
wont to re^rd the Pennsylvania Dutch only as an unprogressive, 
sluggish, superstitious and somewhat comical element in that cos- 
mopolitan slate. A valuable bibliography is appended to the book. 

The student of American political history wUI find in Gustavus 
Myers' "History of Tammany Halt" (Gustavus Myers, 52 William 
Street. New York) an important contribution to the history of 
democratic government in this coimtry, Mr. Myers has drawn upon 
unpublished records as well as printed sources. Aaron Burr and 
his bit^rapher and henchman Matthew L. Davis appear to have 
been the organizers of Tammany as an effective political machine. 
In its origin Tammany is the successor of the "Sons of Liberty" 
vid took shape to oppose the aristocratic party in New York under 
the leadership of Hamilton. Mr. Myers shows that there neither 
is nor ever has been any real distinction between the Tammany 
Society and the Tammany Hall political organization, and that tlie 
later career of Tammany is but the natural and logical outgrowth 
of the methods of Burr and Davis. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Myers' work is without question a really valu- 
able ctaitribution to American history, showing abundant evidence 
of conscientious research, is written in an acceptable style, and treats 
of * subject of popular interest, it is in a high degree suggestive 
that he was not able to get it published by a regular publisher even 
when be offered to pay the expenses. If a censorship must exist 
one exercised by a Czar or an Archbishop is at least as respectable 
if more comprehensive tlian one virtually imposed by the fear of 
Tammany. 

Tw» books on children : Mrs. Charlotte Stetson Perkins' Concern- 
ing Children (Boston, Small & Maynard) and Dr. A. F. Chamber- 
lain's "Tlie Child : A Study in the Evolution of Man" (Charles Scrih- 
oer's Sons, New York), illustrate the wide range of the modem study 
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of the child. Mrs. Perkins' essays are trenchant and dogmatic, with 
much confident criticism and also much wholesome suggestion, and, 
at the same time, not a little that is erratic on the question of train- 
ing children. In Dr. Chamberlain's books, on the other hand, will 
be found in epitome the results of a vast range of scientific observa- 
tion on children of all grades of culture. How vast is indicated 
by the bibliog^phy of seven hundred articles and boc4cs from which 
the material has been collected. Such a ccMnpendium of the freshest 
anthropological researches will be highly appreciated by all who 
desire to survey the field or wish an outline g^ide for further study. 
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of currency and banking, a national system of weights and meas- 
ures, a national diplomatic and consular service, a national sys- 
tem of railroads and canals, and a national fleet. In the modem 
German state these prophecies are fulfilled, and it has been well 
said by a modem economist, in relation to List, that history is 
in league with genius. 

The recent growth of nationalist feeling in Germany has 
naturally increased the admiration for List, and the questions 
that have aroused most public interest have been questions in 
which his influence could not fail to make itself felt, on one side 
or the other, — the naval question, the canal question, and the 
question of protection and commercial treaties. A good instance 
of this influence both on style and on argument is found in the 
two small volumes of essays that appeared last year, contributed 
by leaders among both the older and the younger economists, 
to the popular agitation for the naval bill. In these essays 
a vigorous German "Handels-und Machtpolitik" was advo- 
cated, and the unscrupulous craftiness of the Anglo-Saxon was 
denounced in a manner which even List might have envied. 

It is, however, interesting to note that List's specific arguments 
for protection have undergone a marked change. The most 
important tariff question in Germany to-day is that of a high 
or low tariff on agricultural products, and the agrarian party 
seem able to resist every attempt at compromise. But List main- 
tained that protection to agriculture would always be useless, and 
that the corn-laws had proved themselves the only great mistake 
in England's wise commercial policy. When List wrote, how- 
ever, Germany was an agricultural nation without a developed 
manufacturing industry and List's ideal state required a combina- 
tion of the two, or, in Carey's phrase, a union of the loom and the 
plough. With the growth of Germany the loom has triumphed, 
and in the opinion of many the plough is in grave danger. It 
cannot be said that under such conditions List would have modi- 
fied his views, but the most conservative agrarian sympathizers 
argue that List's own ideal of a balanced condition of agricul- 
* we, manufactures and commerce, that is a complete economic 

lependence, now demands protection to agriculture. And to 

01 the condition of England, which to List was an example, 
x>me a warning. 
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Again List, who recognized the wisdom of England's adoption 
of free trade, looked forward to a period when all leading nations 
should adopt free trade on a basis of industrial equality. Protec- 
ition was advocated as a temporary aid to Germany and the United 
!States during the tutelary period. Now, however, that the lead- 
ing nations do stand on a practical equality, this condition is urged 
as a chief reason for the maintenance of some degree of protec- 
tion. So far as any protectionist feeling is to be found in Eng- 
land, it rests on the fact that the United States and Germany 
have become her industrial rivals. It is urged that a profitable 
international division of labrjr is not secured when several nations 
tompcte in producing the same goods for the same markets. 

The present fate nf these two theories of List, though the time 
;fbr their justification may be approaching, furnishes interesting 
ilhistration of the manner in which arguments, used at one time 
DTI one side of the protectionist controversy, become under 
ponged conditions arguments for the opposing side. 



The retirement from office of the Prussian statesman Von 
Miquel luider conditions that hardly add to his reputation, can- 
■not fail to recall his great services to the cause of tax reform. 
The fact that a minister of his force and ability has seldom been 
removed with so little disturbance to the course of public affairs 
makes it all the more desirable to give credit where it is due, 
A contrast is at once suggested by the recent retirement from 
;bc leadership of his party of the other great finance minister of 
the decade. Sir William Harcourt. The latter retired because 
Iris stubborn adherence to the principles which he had so long 
so ably defended made him unacceptable to a party which had 
imc demoralize<l by a lack of definite principles. Von Miquel, 
on the other hand, had followed such a tortuous course regarding 
ncent questions of principle and policy that he finally lost the 
confiderKe of all parties and of the Crown as welt. 

The Prussian minister, however, as a financial reformer will 
itand even higher than the more consistent Englishman, and that 
he was the Inner 's equal as an astute parliamentarian was shown 
W his skillful political handling of the reforms of 1891 and 1893. 
h»dred, it is no exaggeration to say that Von Miquel has proved 
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taxarSin arsd a prarriraT c?Giffta:?ii cf Escrcasing^ cxpcnditnrcs and 
decre^sfsg' >c\e£iijr< At iris resgrarri^ti he leaves a logical and 
c'rjK^erz tax sysrern ii operari:!!!. and tiae trcasonr in a stronger 
pc-sitS.ti tian at arnr tnnc re the centnnr. Largie smphises in the 
last few years hare goat to f ?nn a icsqv e fond whidi will make 
the prysitkn c-f his saccessi>r an easy one. This has been accom- 
plished bcth thnugh oicrcased revemies and economy in expen- 
diture. The increase in i e \enu e has been of the most solid kind. 
The burden of taxation has not been materially increased, but in 
the process of distributing the burden in a juster manner, hitherto 
untaxed sources of re\-enue have been reached. From the practi- 
cal as well as the theoretical point of view the new taxes have 
proven an eminent success. On the other hand. Von Miquel's, 
economy has laid him open to the charge of treating all problems 
too narrowly from the fiscal point of \new. This has been more 
than once noticeable in the case of railroad administration as well 
as in cases of non-revenue \nelding branches of adnfciistration. 
Yet it can hardly be denied that with the Prussian tendency to 
''cultural expenditures," her financial position has been greatly 
strengthened by such a watchdog at the treasury. 

The earliest of the series of expositions that form a notable 
feature of the past fifty years of the world's industrial history 
cliicfly served the purpose of informing the public of the advances 
made in the industrial arts, and nobly did they fulfil that pur- 
pose. It was especially the Centennial Exposition of 1876 which 
familiarized the people in general with the technical progress 
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that had been made in the history of the country, and which 
laid the foundation for still greater and more rapid progress 
(luring the past generation. The World's Fair in Chicago in 
1893 was still largely based on this motive of disseminating infor- 
mation. This was. of course, particularly true in matters con- 
cerning the electric industries and in those centering about 
transportation. 

Looked at from the point of view of the exhibitors, such 
expositions were preeminently gigantic advertising schemes, 
attempts on the part of the producers to influence the body of 
consiuners in the distribution of their income, by offering them 
some new means of gratifying their wants, or by arousing a new 
want which the new device could satisfy. In a word, the 
exhibitors were the backbone of the exposition. The success 
of the exposition depended on their efforts to get together an 
attractive display of goods; and the success of the exhibitors 
depended on attracting a large number of visitors, thereby insur- 
ing themselves a larger market for their goods. These motives 
seem to have lost their force in recent expositions. The general 
buying public is surfeited with information, A multitude of 
magazines and similar publications present in their advertise- 
ments, — which everybody reads, — the attractions of an endless 
variety of "novelties"; hut also famiharize the reader in their 
text and illustrations with all the mechanical and other devices 
employed in the modern industries. The up-to-date child knows 
more about the refinements and progress of the mechanical arts 
than his fatber does or ever could know. 

At the ■ present Pan-.^mcrican Exposition at Buffalo the 
absence of many leading exhibitors of former times is noticeable. 
It evidently no longer pays to bring together at great risk and 
expense a large assortment of goods with a view to attracting 
buyers. The body of buyers has been educated up to a high 
degree of discrimination in making purchases, and needs no fur- 
ther help in detecting humbugs or labor-saving appliances. The 
leading exhibitor is no longer a manufacturer anxious to extend 
his market, but the government. The comprehensive exhibits 
of the Federal government strikingly suggest the extent of mod- 
em government activity. They also indicate the very general 
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ZiJfSxa:6oti of ^rknrmr mfriTodf to the iodnstncs of the country, 
partiailailT in ^gncditarc and the allied indnstries. In these 
Hnes much Tahafaie inionnaTinn is doubdcss still disseminated 
br cxpcratkns. Bat tfacir dncf fimaioo seems to have grown 
to be this : to fmnish amnsniiriu and plcasiire to the great crowd 
of visitors. At the Paris and Chicago E^qiositions this motive 
was given great pFDmineooc. but we think that the Buffalo 
Exposition surpasses them in this particular, and wiU be remem- 
bered as a successful attcnqjc to tcadi the vi^ting public how to 
enjoy itself. 

WTiile the **Midway*' in its recent development in Chicago 
and Paris does not stand for the highest kind of amusement, 
this institution at Buffalo evidently yields in attractive power 
to the general aesthetic elements of the exposition, the archi- 
tectural and decorative features, the color effects, illmninations 
and musical attractions, which are opening hitherto n^lected 
channels of public enjoyment- That these are fully appreciated 
and made use of is shown by the large and orderly attendance. 
The public is rapidly learning to enjoy an orchestral concert 
and a vista of beautiful buildings more than a side-show of 
freaks and illusions or the gratification of their baser appetites. 
Such institutions as the present exposition do much to teach 
the public the true meaning of play, which, by general consent, 
is more fully understood by the peoples of older countries. 

It is remarkable that, though we are constantly trying in the 
United States to save time and to facilitate commercial inter- 
course, and though hundreds of ingenious inventions are being 
made with this end in view, we have as yet no modem means of 
remitting small sums through the post office. We have, to be 
sure, the money order, but this is a time-consuming device, which 
recalls the methods of the Bank of Amsterdam. Doubtless, it 
seemed a great convenience to the slow Dutchman of the 17th 
century to be able to go to the bank in person and order a transfer 
of credits in favor of his neighbor; but when it was discovered 
that the same thing could be perfectly well done by means of 
checks, the Bank of Amsterdam together with its methods went 
out of existence. Yet the modern money order involves almost 
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the same formalities. In order to secure one, a person must 
go in person or by deputy to the post office, must fill out an 
elaborate blank, must wait while the clerk is doing a considerable 
amount of writing; and then, after the order has lieen sent 
through the mail, it still requires a persona! visit to the post 
office on the part of the payee to cash it. Not only is the time 
consumed in this way out of all proportion as a rule to the sums 
sent, but it is out of all proportion to the ease with which any 
person who has a bank account can send large sums to his cor- 
respondents. In short, the money order in the twentieth century 
is an anachronism. 

The inconvenience of the method is shown by the devices to 
which people resort in order to evade it. Some people make 
small payments by means of postage stamps, but these are seldom 
welcome to the receiver. Sometimes a coin is sent by means 
of a card with a hole specially cut to fit it. This also is cumlxT- 
some and unsafe. The money order still remains the only method 
of sending small sums which is botli safe and fair to the creditor. 
The absence of a better device is all the more striking, when we 
consider the millions which our post office is spending in order to 
facilitate the transmission of the very kind of mail matter which 
is most apt to require such remittances. Newspapers and other 
periodicals must often be paid for through the mails, while fourth- 
class matter in the form of merchandise is being more and more 
commonly sent to the most remote parts of the country in this 
way; and yet the money payment, which is, in the majority of 
cases, the conditio sitie qmo koji of the delivery of periodicals 
and merchandise, is always difficult and cumbersome. Even 
Germany, in spite of the slowness of many of her business 
methods, is ahead of our country in this respect, for, though a 
visit to the post office is required for sending a money order, tlie 
money itself is delivered to the receiver by carrier, and at least 
one trip is saved. Moreover, the possibility of sending parcels 
c.o.<I. by post saves many a small payment for fourth-class 
matter; and the system by which the post office is authorized to 
receive subscriptions to newspapers saves the frequent sending 
of small sums in payment for second-class matter. 

Why cannot a form of postal currency be devised which will 
come up to the requirements of modem business? This cur- 
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rency might be issued in convenient denominations, like postage 
stamps, of a size sufficiently large to permit of endorsement, and 
redeemable at any money order office. A small pa3mient charged 
for the currency would prevent its circulating as a substitute for 
small change. The danger of counterfeiting could probably be 
obviated by the perfection of the printing, and the danger of 
theft by requiring the endorsement of the receiver. Private 
enterprise would doubtless have solved this problem long ago, if 
there had been a profit to be made out of it, and there is no 
reason why the postal authorities should not solve it, if they can 
be convinced of the need of it. 



THE SUPREME COURT AND THE INSULAR CASES. 

UNDER our system of government, tlie courts have the 
last word. Legislatures may enact statutes and the 
President and Senate may make treaties, but if any question arises 
as to their effect, the judiciary must ultimately settle it. 

Several such questions were presented by the results of our 
war with Spain. Were the islands which she ceded to us thereby 
constituted a part of the United States? Did the Constitution 
prescribe any rules affecting the mode of government? Could 
the President, by virtue of his military powers, direct their 
affairs as he might think proper, until, at least, Congress should 
intervene ? 

In December, igoo, and January, 1901, nine cases, involving 
the consideration of these points, were argued at great length 
and with great ability before the Supreme Court of the United 
Slates. On their decision practically depended the retention or 
the abandonment of the Philippines; for if the Constitution 
made their inhabitants fully American citizens and required that 
they should be governed in the same manner as citizens of one 
of our organized American Territories, it would extend to semi- 
civilized or savage races guaranties fit only for an intelligent and 
educated people. 

Soon after the hearing. Congress ordered the records and argu- 
ments to be compiled and printed, as a public document, and they 
made a volume of over a thousand pages. 

Four or five months of deliberation found the court unable to 
armounce any decision in two of these cases.' The rest were dis- 
posed of at the close of the term, but in so lame and halting a 
way that it is difficult for any one, without dose and critical 
study, to get any clear conception of the positions that may be 
considered as established. 

' Dooler V. The United Stales. No. ;oi, and Fourteen Dinmond Rings v. 
United States. No. 419. 
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These may be summarized thus : 

1. Territory acquired in possession by the United States, under 
a treaty, by cession from a foreign power, does not remain a 
foreign country within the meaning of the tariff laws, which 
impose customs duties on "all articles imported from foreign 
countries." 

No Act of Congress is necessary to make it domestic territory. 

Porto Rico therefore became "a territory of the United 
States," after the ratification of the treaty of cession and the 
taking of possession, "although not an organized territory, in 
the technical sense of the word." 

This was the decision in DeLima v. Bidwell (21 Supreme 
Court Reporter, 744, 753, 754, 752), followed in Goetze vs. 
The United States, {ibid. 741). It was the act of five of the 
nine Justices, Chief Justice Fuller, and Justices Harlan, Brewer, 
Brown and Peckham; Justices Gray, Shiras, White and Mc- 
Kenna dissenting. The latter were of opinion that Porto Rico, 
while in one sense domestic territory, in another sense remained 
foreign territory. 

2. The Hawaiian islands were not a foreign territory, within 
the meaning of the tariff laws, as to goods imported into one 
of the United States from Honolulu long after the annexation 
of the islands, and the taking of full possession by the United 
States. This was the unanimous decision in Grossman v. United 
States (21 Supreme Court Reporter, 743). 

It may be observed that the Joint Resolution under which 
annexation was accomplished provided that they were annexed 
"as a part of the territory of the United States, and are subject 
to the sovereign dominion thereof," and also that "until legisla- 
tion shall be enacted extending the United States customs laws 
and regulations to the Hawaiian islands, the existing customs 
relations to the Hawaiian islands with the United States and 
other countries shall remain unchanged." It would therefore 
appear that all the Justices agreed in holding that Congress could 
not accept an absolute cession of foreign territory, by an Act 
making it in terms a part of the territory of the United States, 
and yet, in the same Act, declare that it should be regarded as 
subject to the operation of our customs laws, as if it were still 
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a foreign country, The judgment rendered seems therefore to 
involve the assumption that the Act of annexation was in part 
unconstitutional and void; yet this grave determination was 
tnade by mere implication and is not so much as noticed in the 
opinion of the court, which is one of a few lines and is rested 
soley on DeUma z: Bidiveli. 

An opposite conclusion had been reached by the Supreme Court 
of Hawaii in 1899, when a similar question was presented to 
them in the case of the IV. C. Peacock &■ Co. v. The Republic of 
Haii.'aii. They held unanimously, in an able opinion by Mr. 
Justice Frear, that the Act was wholly operative and valid. The 
annexation, they declared, remained incomplete until possession 
was delivered. This was the settled rule of international law. 
During this interregnum the Constitution of the United States 
certainly could not affect the existing tariff. But there must 
follow a period of transition. During that or for that Congress 
might make such temporary provision as it thought necessary, 
to bridge over the change from one system of laws to another. 
This did not differ greatly from the ground taken by Justices 
Gray, Shiras, While, and McKenna, in DeLima v. Bidwell, and 
more precisely defined by one of them in Dawnes v. Bidzvell. 

3. Porto Rico, before the treaty of cession, and white merely 
in the military occupation of the United States, was a foreign 
country, to be ruled by the will of the military commander, He 
could therefore impose such taxes and levy such customs duties 
as he thought necessary, including duties on imports from the 
United States. 

This was the unanimous decision in Doolcy z: United States 
(21 Supreme Court Reporter, 766, 768). 

4, Porto Rico, after possession was taken or held under the 
treaty of cession, ceased to be a foreign country, and although 
military occupation and government were properly continued, 
until Congress should provide otherwise, the military commander 
could no longer levy customs duties on imports from a State 
of the United States. "Her right to the free entry of goods 
from the ports of the United States continued until Congress 
should constitutionally legislate upon the subject." 
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Chief Justice Fuller caustically remarks in his dissenting opin- 
ion, that it is manifestly true that Marshall's observations in 
Loughborough v. Blake have occasioned some embarrassment in 
other cases, *'for it is necessary to overrule that decision in order 
to reach the result" embodied in the judgment now announced. 

The four other Justices concurring in that judgment agreed 
with the Chief Justice that Mr. Justice Brown's criticism of 
Marshall's observations, as uncalled for and obiter dicta, was 
unfounded. Their position was that Congress did not derive 
its right to lay local taxes for local purposes within the terri- 
tories from the general grant of power to levy and collect taxes; 
and so that it was not restrained by the uniformity clause. Con- 
gress taxed territories as a regulation of the territory. It could 
not, however, tax imposts into one of the United States from 
territory not only belonging to the United States, but so incor- 
porated into the United States as to form a part of them. The 
duties collected in the case at bar were not local taxes; but 
neither were they levied on goods imported from territory which 
was fully part of the United States. Hence their exaction was 
within the powers of Congress to regulate the relations of that 
territory with the United States. 

Another position in which Mr. Justice Brown stood alone was 
in regard to the relations of the State to the general govern- 
ment. The term United States, he said, meant '^States whose 
people united to form the Constitution, and such as have since 
been admitted to the Union upon an equality with them." "If, 
in limiting the power which Congress was to exercise within 
the United States, it was also intended to limit it with r^^rd 
to such territories as the people of the United States should 
thereafter acquire, such limitations should have been expressed. 
Instead of that, we find the Constitution speaking only to States, 
except in the territorial clause, which is absolute in its terms and 
suggestive of no limitations upon the power of Congress in 
dealing with them. The States could only delegate to Congress 
such powers as they themselves possessed, and as they had no 
power to acquire new territory they had none to delegate in 
that connection." 
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This seems strangely like the extreme form of the States Rights 
doctrine put forward a hundred years ago in the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions. It has little in common with Marshall's 
views of the Constitution as the work of the people. 

The States could certainly only delegate to Congress such 
powers as they themselves possessed, but the |>eople of those 
States, acting, indeed, through the States, but no less as the 
people of the United States, could give to the government of 
the United States powers which none of the separate States 
possessed or, in llie nature of things, ever could have possessed. 
The protest of Mr. Justice Harlan, in his separate dissenting 
opinion, from these positions of Mr. Justice Brown, is a vigorous 
and timely one. 

Mr. Justice Brown also asserts that "if Porto Rico be a part 
of the United States, the Foraker Act imposing duties upon its 
products is unconstitutional, not only by reason of a violation of 
the uniformity clause, but because by §g 'vessels bound to or 
from one Slate' cannot 'be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another.' " No reason is given for this position, and it seems 
difficult to sustain it in its application to the case before the 
court, unless it he held that Porto Rico was a State within the 
meaning of the section quoted, whereas it was, at most, a terri- 
tory of the United States. An Act of Congress is not lightly 
to be held unconstitutional, and if the Foraker Act were such 
for this cause, it would be by giving a construction to the words 
of the Constitution which carries them beyond their plain and 
natural meaning. 

The opinion of Mr. Justice White, concurred in by Justices 
Gray. Shiras, and McKenna. supports the Foraker .\(X on 
grounds widely different. 

Their position is that the treaty-making power cannot per- 
manently enlarge the boundaries of the United States without 
the consent of the people of the United States, manifested by an 
Act of Congress, or implied from what Congress does or fails 
to do. Under the treaty with Spain therefore, "while in an 
international sense Porto Rico was not a foreign country, since 
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ground a step farther than the Downes case had gfone. Justices 
Gray, Shiras, White and McKenna were apparently ready to 
make this advance. They had declared that Porto Rico was 
foreign territory in a domestic though not in an international 
sense, and one (Mr. Justice Gray) had said explicitly that so 
long as Congress had not "incorporated" it into the United 
States, it might, "during the transition period," establish a 
temporary system of duties on "articles going into Porto Rico 
from the United States or coming into the United States from 
Porto Rico." Mr. Justice Brown's vote, however, was necessary 
to make these positions those of the Court, and he had taken 
different ground. To him Porto Rico appeared to have become 
part of the United States, but not being one of the States nor 
ever having been part of one of them, to lie outside of the range 
of the constitutional provisions regarding the raising of revenue. 
It was a territory, and these provisions only related to the States. 
Regarding Porto Rico thus subjectively, he was able to agree 
with four of his associates that her exports to an American State 
could be taxed before they entered it. But, in the second Dooley 
case, looking at New York subjectively, he was evidently unable 
to bring himself, without further consideration, to say that 
exports from an American State could be taxed as the price of 
admission to an American Territory. 

The remaining case left undetermined {Fourteen Diamond 
Rings V, United States) was perhaps the most important of all. 

Pepke, a citizen of the United States, went to the Philippines 
as a soldier in a North Dakota regiment. After the treaty of 
cession had been ratified, and while Luzon was mainly in our 
military occupation, but before the passage of the Spooner Act, 
he bought these fourteen diamond rings and carried them to 
his home. Were they dutiable? The government contended 
that they were, under the general tariff laws as to "articles 
imported from foreign countries." 

It will be observed that there had been no Congressional legis- 
lation having particular regard to the Philippines. There was 
no Foraker Act adapted to a "transition period" and designed 
as a temporary bridge for an extraordinary occasion. The only 
question was whether the Philippines were a foreign country 
within the meaning of the regular tariff laws. 
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Mr. Justice Brown hatl. in DeLima v. Bidwell, accepted the 
definition given by Chief Justice Marshall and Mr. Justice Story 
that a foreign country was "one exclusively within the sov- 
ereignty of a foreign nation, and without the sovereignty of 
the United Stales." Territory acquired by cession and taken 
into our possession became, he said, domestic territory for all 
purposes. No Act of Congress was necessary to make it such. 
It could not "be domestic for one purpose and foreign for 
another." 

These positions received the full assent of the Chief Justice and 
Justices Harlan, Brewer and Peckham. The four other Asso- 
ciate Justices dissented. To decide the Pepke case in favor of 
the United States would have required the vote of Mr. Justice 
Brown, and it would seem that it could only have been given on 
tlie ground that the military occupation of Luzon was so parUal 
and incomplete that our title was a mere paper one, and that 
possession remained unsecured. But could we thus impugn our 
own right of sovereignty? Spain had relinquished hers. That 
the Filipinos had any we had always denied. That they con- 
stituted a nation we had never acknowledged. How then could 
Luzon be regarded as a foreign country under the definition 
given in the DeLiitia case ? 

These are questions to which we may expect an answer next 
Fall, and apparently it must come from Mr. Justice Brown. His 
associates, it would seem, have taken their ground too firmly to 
be moved : four on one side and four on the other. 

He has had, thus far, the advantage of a theory to work from, 
which, so far as the rest of the court is concerned, is wholly his 
own. This, to judge from his language in Dmvnes z'. Bidwell, 
already mentioned, is that the Constitution is simply an atTair of 
the States, and speaks only to them. 

His opinion in that case, it must be remembered, was the 
■expression of his sole and individual views. He professed to 
announce not the opinion, but "the conclusion and judgment of 
the court." 

He quoted with apparent approval a passage from Senator 
Benton's review of the Ored Scott case. Benton asks who were 
the parties to the Constitution of the United States, and answers : 
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"The States alone. Their delegates framed it in the Federal 
Convention : their citizens adopted it in the State Conventions. 
. . . The preamble shows that it was made by States. Terri- 
tories are not alluded to in it." Probably, however, the real 
theory of Mr. Justice Brown is that the people of the United 
States framed the Constitution, but framed it for the especial 
benefit of the people of the several States, which people they 
were. This seems historically tenable, and is in accord with the 
language of Mr. Justice Wilson in the old case of Chisholm v. 
Georgia} If applied to the interpretation of the first eight 
amendments of our Constitution, which stand for our national 
bill of rights, it offers a mode of solving many difficulties that 
would otherwise perplex us in dealing with the Filipinos. It 
was observed in the Yale Law Journal two years ago, that 
"under this construction of the Constitution, the people of the 
United States, acting through the legislative powers of the 
United States, could forbid the people of any of our new acquisi- 
tions to assemble for purposes of political discussion; to petition 
our government for a redress of grievances; to keep arms; or 
to bear them; and could provide for searches and seizures of 
their persons, houses, papers and effects, in modes that would 
be unreasonable and illegal if employed as to those belonging 
to any of our States. It is not improbable that such prohibitions 
and provisions will be quite necessary in dealing with the inhabi- 
tants of these possessions, and the power to resort to them may 
afford a new instance of the wise foresight of those in the first 
Congress who put our national bill of rights in form." 

How far these eight amendments are "of general and how far 
of local application" is a point expressly reserved in annotmcing 
the Downes decision, with the suggestion that there were dis- 
tinctions "between such prohibitions as go to the very root of 
the power of Congress to act at all, irrespective of time or place, 
and such as are operative only throughout the United States or 
among the several States," and also (in words already quoted) 
between natural rights and artificial or remedial ones, peculiar 
to American law. 

1 2 Dallas' Reports, 462, 463. 

• For January, 1899, p. 167, article on '* The People of the UniUd States.*' 
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That the Constitution of the United States affords some rule 
for dealings with our new possessions is, however, definitely set- 
tled by the cases under review. To that extent all tlie members 
of the court, except Mr, Justice Brown, have explicitly expressed 
themselves. This document does not, they say, speak merely for 
the States and to the States: the only question, upon any state 
of facts, as to whether its provisions are applicable to territory 
owned by the United States and in its possession, can be, as 
to what those provisions fairly mean. In the language of 
Justices Gray, Shiras. White and McKenna, in the Downes case. 

In the case of the territories, as in every other instance, when 
provision of the Constitution is invoked, the question which 
arises is, not whether the Constitution is operative, for that is 
self-evident, but whether the provision relied on is applicable." 
Or. as more strongly put in the dissenting opinion of the Chief 
Justice and Justices Gray, Brewer and Peckham: "The powers 
del^ated by the people to their agents are not enlarged by the 
expansion of the domain within which they are exercised. 
When the restriction on the exercise of a particular power by a 
particular agent is ascertained, that is an end of the question. To 
bold otherwise is to overthrow the basis of our constitutional 
bw, and moreover, in effect, to reassert the proposition that the 

i tales, and not the i)eople, created the government." 

It is not improbable that on another point the court would 

e unanimous. This is. in the words of Justices Gray. Shiras, 

1^'hite and McKenna. that "even in cases where there is no 

command of the Constitution which applies, there may 

enhcless be restrictions of so fundamental a nature that they 

inert be transgressed, although not expressed in so many words 

Id the Constitution." Mr. Justice Brown, as already stated, 

leetns to hold substantially this doctrine. It was acted on by 

the OMin. in 1874, in holding a statute of a State void which 

ccniiavcned. as they said, some of the "implied reservations of 

individual rights, without which the social compact could not 

not, and which are respected by all governments entitled to 

"» name." ' 

t«in AMoelHioa v. Topvka. »o Wallace's Report*, 655, 663. Sec thi* »ub- 
' '<d>r ditcUMvd in State v. Ttavders Insurance CompaD;. 73 Connecticut 
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arrested bv General 
Viliir:5.:c_ 25 rrlhirj c:i=c2r>5cr ar Xeir Orleans in 1806, there 

c:art. tibe >---t^ n i r T.if Cr-crt ifischarged them 00 a writ of habeas 
cyrf'^u. Mr. Jnscice Sicry was then on the bench, and in his 
CymmmiarUs yn Tfw CcnstitrntiAm^ characterizes this arrest with- 
out a ciTil warrant as ""a ^*ery gross violation" of the fourth 
Amendment of the GDosdtution. If soch it was, it is difficult 
to see why a Porto Rican or Hawaiian might not now claim simi- 
lar immunities. 

XoTie of the nine cases under rexnew called for anv decision 
as to the existence of pers*3nal rights of this description. In 
the Foraker .Act. what looks like an attempt to exclude or qualify 
them was made by the provision that the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico who were Spanish subjects, and their children bom subse- 
quent to the cession, "shall be deemed and held to be citizens of 
Porto Rico and as such entitled to the protection of the United 
States." They, and all citizens of the United States who might- 
reside in the island, it was also enacted, "shall constitute a bod>?^ 
politic under the name of the people of Porto Rico." 

Here are distinct words of separate incorporation. "Th^^ 
people of Porto Rico" is the corporate name of an artificial per — 
son. To every artificial person attach certain legal powers ancn^ 
privileges, such as the right to sue and to be sued. If this nei^- 
"niUic corporation should pass laws to oppress any of its inhabi ^ 

Its, and they should seek judicial relief, can it be doubted tha^ ' 
Constitution of the United States would govern the judg — '' 

>III, § 1895, note. 
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In the argument of the Insular Cases, the following colloquy 
took place, while the Solicitor General was addressing the court : 

"Mr. Justice Harlan. What would you say as to an Act of 
Congress which absolutely forbade all trade between Porto Rico 
and the States? If Congress could not do that, what is the pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution that would stand in the way ? 

The Solicitor-General. I think Congress could, if it saw fit, 
prohibit all trade. 

Mr. Justice Harlan. And could prohibit the people in that 
country from coming here at all, to the States? 

The Solicitor-General. I am disposed to think that goes along 
with the other." 

It is plain that the majority of the court could not have agreed 
with the positions thus taken by the Solicitor-General. They 
came nearer to the ground assumed by President Harrison in 
his address at the University of Michigan, in declaring it to be 
the true and "old American idea that a government of absolute 
power is an intolerable thing, and under the Constitution of the 
United States an impossible thing." 

Simeon E. Baldwin. 

New Haven, Conn. 



DIRECT TAXES AND THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION.^ 

IV. 

We are now ready to study the formal definitions and explana- 
tions of the terms used by the constitution. It is a noticeable fact 
that, in almost every case where such a thing was either asked or. 
attempted, grave doubts were expressed as to the exact definition 
of these words. 

The first case of this sort is found in the constitutional con- 
vention itself. There Mr. King, who had himself, as early as 
1786, mentioned taxes "of the direct kind,"^ demanded definite 
information upon this question. Mr. Madison relates the ind- 
dent^ in the following words: **Mr. King asked the precise 
meaning of direct taxation. No one answered." Had an 
attempt been made to respond to King's natural query, the 
answers would surely have disclosed wide differences of opinion. 
In no subsequent discussion was agreement reached — a result that 
need occasion no surprise in view of the fact that the classifica- 
tions formulated later by economic writers present no less than 
eight or nine different groups of definitions. 

In 1793, an attempt was made to give precision to the words 
of the constitution by inserting the following amendment : "Every 
tax shall be deemed direct, other than taxes on imports, excises, 
transfers of property, and laAV proceedings."* This fact is 
indicative of the doubts and uncertainties that arose when the 
men who formed our present government undertook to legislate 
under the provisions of the direct tax clause. At some period 
prior to 1 796, St. George Tucker attempted to formulate a defini- 
tion.^ He could find no better source of information than the 
work of Sir James Steuart, who did not attempt to classify taxes 
as direct and indirect. Tucker explains Steuart's classification^ 

* See Yale Review, ix, 439, x, 6, Feb., May, 1901. 

* Life and Correspondence of King^ i, 190. • Elliot, Debates^ v, 451. 
^ Annals of Congress, Second Congress, 663. 

* Edition of Blackstone*s Commentaries^ i. Part i, Appendix, 231-246. 
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of taxes as cumulative and proportional. Then he assumes that 
the taxes mentioned in the constitution "appear naturally to fall 
tinder a similar division, and the words direct and indirect may 
oonsequemly he substituted for the terms cumulative and propor- 
tional, used by that author." He came to the conclusion that the 
tax levied on carriages was direct, a result that was later con- 
tradicted by the decision of the Supreme Court in the Hylton 
Accordingly Tucker inserted a footnote, prior to the 
publication of his work, explaining that his reasoning was "merely 
hypothetical, and speculative," 

In 1796, Alexander Hamilton appeared in the Supreme Court 
to defend the constitutionality of the duties which Congress had 
recently imposed, as indirect taxes, upon pleasure carriages. In 
the income tax cases the counsel attempted to minimize the 
importance of the views here advanced by Hamilton, on the 
gpround that he was "arguing under his retainer, and advancing 
such positions as he thought might secure the favorable judg- 
ment of the Court."' It may be conceded that Hamilton did 
ftrescnt an advocate's opinion, for which he was probably paid; 
and that such an argument as this can come with the best of 
grace from the counsel in the income tax cases, who doubtless 
OQUld have said, with Otis arguing against the writs of assistance, 
in such a cause as this I despise a fee." But the significant 
facts remain, nevertheless, that Hamilton was "advancing such 
positions as he thought might secure the favorable judgment of 
ilie Court"; and that three of the justices before whom he was , 
ugoing had been members of the federal convention. Such a 
trUnmal had almost as good facilities for forming an opinion 
concerning questions of historical fact as the court which Mr. 
Sonrd addressed. In Hamilton's argument important state- 
lOCTls are found, all of which relate to matters of simple fact of 
wKch the judges of the Supreme Court could not fail to have 
l«ca informed. Hamilton said :" "What is the distinction 
between direct and indirect taxes? It is a matter of regret that 
tenns so uncertain and vague in so important a point arc to be 

'S>"«ill't Hit4ariiat Arptment, 7-S. 
't»^ Wfh tf Httmilttn, »il. 318. 
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found in the C iTistfr.::: : n. \Vc shall seek in \-ain for any ante- 
cedent settled legal meaning to the respective terms — there is 
none." Tnis is a simple statement of fact which a study of all 
legal and cc: n : m:c iitcrarure onnrms. And it is c\*idcnt that the 
coun entertained \-:ews similar to those expressed by Hamilton. 
While all the judges agreed that the carriage duty was an indirect 
tax, they knew jf n^ accepted theory that could be taken as an 
authoritative senlement of the classification contemplated by the 



constitution.^ 



If the Supreme Crun was imcertain as to the exact meaning 
of these terms, it need not surprise us to find doubt expressed in 
Congress. In 1794. after the subject had been discussed by a 
number of representatives. Mr. Murray "confessed that the terms 
in the Constitution, direct and indirect taxes, had never conveyed 
ver\- distinct or definite ideas to his mind . . ."* He declared 
that after *'all he had heard he still saw much confusion in the 
definitions." In 1796, Gallatin wrote:* A ''less vague expression 
than that of 'direct* might have been used in the Constitution; 
as it now stands, it is difficult to affix to it any precise and 
determinate meaning." This statement is the more significant 
since it occurs in the midst of an attempt to present Gallatms 
own view of the subject. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the very people who attempted 
to define the meaning of the words of the constitution continually 
gave expression to their doubt and uncertainty, we may novr 
consider the various formal explanations advanced. Here notn* 
ing more need be said concerning the influence of the physiocrats^, 
theories, since that subject has been discussed in a previous 
section. 

( I ) The first attempt at formal definition seems to have bc^' 
made by Hugh Williamson in 1787.* His words were as io 
lows : *The capitation tax and land tax, such as are usual amo^^ 
us, are inevitable and positive taxes : they are not to be averts 
. . . But the excise is a negative or indirect tax." T"^ 
years later this idea was repeated by the Rev. Dr. Collin. 

» 3 DaHas, 153, 155, 161. • Annals of Congress, Third Congress, 6 

» Writings of Gallatin, i, 74. * American Museum, ii, 122. 
* American Museum, v, 280. 
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796 Mr. Williams said, in Congress, that direct taxation was 

'a positive kind of taxation, and such as could not be avoided": 

fliiie indirect taxes would be opliona! with the farmers.' In 

imes of scarcity the latter are "paid at the option of the con- 

A few similar expressions may be found in other dis- 

ssions in the early Con^esses.^ 

The idea which is here selected as the basis for the classification I 

taxes was not new in America. It may have lieen suggested 

by the words of Hume and Montesquieu, to which reference was 

inade early in this article. When Rhode Island refused consent 

to the federal impost scheme in 1782, Congress adopted a 

persuasive address in which it was represented^ that a duty on 

imports "is paid insensibly, and seems to be voluntary." In 

various other writings a similar idea is advanced.* 

But there is reason for doubting whether many persons would 
Iwve contended seriously that indirect taxes were voluntary in 
any strict sense of the word. Whenever writers or speakers 
desired to advocate import or excise duties it was. doubtless, easy 
(0 argue that such imposts are voluntary. But this point was 
r\'Cr conceded by the opponents of any tax. This can be tested 
I a most practical way. 

In 1774. Myles Cooper tried to persuade the .Americans to pay 

« tax on tea because it was a voluntary tax. He wrote :^ "But 

ra will say, it is wrong to tax us at all, zvithoul our consent. 

im the duly on tea. which has occasioned all our confusion, is 

not such a tax ; for unless you consent to the tax you are not 

*" pay the duty. You may refuse it, if you please, without 

■iiKurring any penalty or considerable inconvenience." Many 

*»ther Tories advanced similar arguments, but it is not recorded 

*fi>t the colonists assented to the proposition that the duty on 

*^ was a voluntary tax. One of the replies" to such claims as 

* Annal* o( CongrcM, Fourih ConiErcss, S43. 
■Aaaali of Coagitss, Third CongrcM, 1304, Fourth Congress, 1S66, 1S67. 
CUioi. IM^tfi, i. los- 

3Mc3la»ior and Stone, Prniuj/lvaHU anj tkt Fidtrat CvHstiluiian, 33S ; Lodge, 
•-to •/ U-mit^m. il. 40- 
^1 I'll n\ftf AMrtii It all RiiuanabU Amtritam, 10. 

"*jWf, lUtrtry Hiittry ff lit Amrriiatt JfivaJiiniiH, i, 396 (New Yotk. 1897). 
•mim WwHm^J^m A4amt,if,%^\ TAt OlMtr SUe it tkt Quaiitn, io(N«W 
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were made by Cooper is worth quoting : "The same logic would 
demonstrate that a duty on beer, candles, or soap, would be no 
tax: as we are not absolutely obliged to drink beer — we may 
drink water: we may go to bed before it is dark; and we are not 
forced to wash our shirts." 

It is interesting to notice the difficulties in which Franklin 
involved himself, while discussing this subject before the House 
of Commons.* Franklin tried to justify the distinction that he 
had made between external and internal taxes. He said that 
external taxes were voluntarj-, but internal were not The stamp 
act, which was of course an internal tax, Franklin considered 
a compu!sor>- affair, for it "says, we shall have no commerce, 
make no exchange of property with each other, neither purchase, 
nor grant, nor receive debts; we shall neither marry nor make 
our wills, unless we pay such and such sums." He was then 
asked whether "the external tax or dutv to be laid on the 
necessaries of life imported into your colony" would not "be the 
same thing in its effects as an internal tax." Franklin adroitly 
dodged the question by replying: "I do n6t know a single article 
iniix>rted into the northern colonies, but what they can either do 
without or make themselves." 

Alexanuer Hamilton, in 1787,- told the farmers that customs 
duties were paid by the "voluntarj- consumption" of the articles 
taxed. But when this very issue was presented in a most practi- 
cal way. he expressed a different opinion concerning the effects 
of a proposevl indirect tax.' In 1795, it was proposed in Con- 
gress to levy a tax upon transfers of United States stocks. The 
advocates of this plan urged that such a tax would be no violatiotv 
of the contract made with creditors, as a tax upon the stocl^^ 
themselves was admitted to be. They claimed that the tax w^-- 
voluntarv since it was "in the option of the creditor to avoid t!^* 
tax, by avoiding the alienation." Hamilton replied that a du' 
on transfers differed from a tax on the stocks themselves mere 
*'in the degree of violation" of the public faith. The interes- 
or even the necessities of the public creditors might demand 
transfer of the stock. 

> Bigelow, trorJts c/FramJb/im, iii, 422-423. 

• Lodge, Sy^rks of Hamilion, ii, 40. * State Papers. FinaDce, i. 335. 
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There seems to be sufficient reason for concluding that this 
lleged voluntary character of indirect taxes was merely an easy 
substitute for clear thinking, or a convenient argument for use 
jn certain cases. Such a definition can not be taken seriously. 
Americans did not consider the tea duties voluntary impositions, 
and did not think that they really consented to such taxation 
when they purchased tea. Franklin did not consider the stamp 
duties to be voluntary, and therefore unobjectionable; and there 
can be no doubt of what the colonists thought. Hamilton's 
excise duties upon spirits aroused a rebellion, in spite of the 
itle^d belief in their voluntary nature. The fishermen of New 
England and the farmers of the interior were never persuaded I 
that a tax upon imported salt was a voluntary affair. The fisher- | 
men need not catch fish, and the fanners might kill their cattle; ] 
but it would have been hard to persuade them that these were ] 
practicable alternatives to the payment of this "voluntary" tax, 

(2) The second group of definitions was based upon the 
StatenKnt already quoted from Adam Smith. In 1794, Mr. 
Sedgwick presented in Congress an involved and somewhat 
obscure definition/ of which the substance seems to be that a 
direct tax reaches revenue immediately and directly, while an 
indirect tax is not imposed upon revenue in an immediate and 
direct manner. In the Hylton case. Justices Chase and Patterson 
expressed the belief that taxes on expense or consumption were 
indirect.* Patterson quoted the words of Adam Smith, .'\lbert 
CallatJn formulated'"' this definition most clearly, basing it upon 
the familiar passage from the IVealth of Nations. Thus he 
-concluded that taxes upon revenue were direct, and taxes upon 
««penditure or consumption were indirect.* 



' Aanal* at Congress, Third Congress. 644, 
' Writimgt c/ GtltaHm, i. 74-76. 
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-_^ — 5-r: -r2.? 5eTeI:7«ec after the adoption of the con- 
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i.fm»x:':c ':er=--sr- direct and indirect taxes. It was 

>tr-.:i3 ::;iT:i:c5. T.hicb have been more fully treated 



:= 1 Trrrr.-z? ir^£-c- Sittjc cf ibcse were mentioned bv Hamil- 
::r: irr. "." r n Tr.* ::rr:jeT urged that tonnage duties on 
j<ir7'> trt rLxi< vrtrn rrrperty. not upon constunable articles.* 
H- rrr^: ■:::i- * c-'-t riinher and argued that most ships, like 

-."••t- :.-:r!5 :: r^TirL!. are a source of income. If a tax on 
.vi-i- Tr.'i-^rr. e C2?:nl :5 iircc: acc?rding to this definition, then 
::crj.^ i-rr.es :^:^irr.Iv rr.:?: be considered a form of direct 
txMir.vr. V.'.'.c.n urpe-i :ha: a tax upon houses must be con- 
^ :*<rtfi. ":r. i 5c:er.::f.c view." only "as a tax on expense."* So 
:ir i5 itvelliT-^ h:u5e5 ire c?ncemed. this is certainly true. 

•V '- :: •iT:ii r.^rh: ir. srsr^ing :hat greater immobilit}' and per- 
-:-sL:x::jv i.rte :>.c :r.Iy cualities that distinguish them from other 
:^:r.>u-:-*i':!e w''::rrr.:'i:::e<. I: Gallatin's definition is to be taken 
^:r ,::>.-. :::.x?< uT.r. cwe":r.g* h ruses would certainly be indirect 
:.i\;:> :r.vr. :*, r.5-~x: n. I: it be urged that many houses are 
> -irjt^ . : rev erne :: !i^.^":^J^. the answer may be made that 
'm:>c :j.xe> r.:.'.v :e c:*.lec:ei :r:m the occupier in all cases, and 
^^ . u\: :,■.*' "■^. :: :he ex-^r..:::::re .'f the tenant in all such instances. 
T'::> c\i>>:r..M::;r. w.u'd have obliged Gallatin to classify taxes 
::*.vr. viwel':::^ houses as indirect. 

j; .\ zhirc .:ef:r.::::r. was based upon the assumed facts of 
:::c ir.ctvicr.ce . : :axa::.^n. Taxes were considered direct when 
:>.ov v\u\! :::: be s::if:evL and indirect when their burden could 
Sr :::r.\\!: v^r.: ^ o:':er persons than those called upon to make 
:;:o origina! ;\i>-niO!::. This distinction was based upon the same 
f;io:s tha: had luniisheJ the physiocrats with their criteria of 
ilirect and indirect taxes. It was used also by Sir James Steua^t 
in his classilication of taxes as proportional and cumulative, 

St. George Tucker advanced such a definition some time befot"^ 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Hylton case.* TucK^ 
quoteii Steuart's definition of proportional and cumulative ta^c^' 

« P^tu-mi Scirmct Qmarttrly, September. 1898. 

t Lodge, IFifrks t/J/ami:t^M. rii, 330, 331. » State Papers. Finance, i. 4-*^ 

« £diii^ #/ S&Mfkslfiu's C^mmemtarus^ i. Part i. Appendix, 231-246. 
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He showed that a tax upon carriages would be indirect when 
collected from the carriage maker, who would add that amount 
to the price charged his customers; while a tax levied upon 
carriag-es in the possession of the persons who used them would 
be direct. It is interesting to notice that, when Tucker proceetls 
to mention the various important direct taxes, he specifies a poll 
tax, a land tax, and a tax on slaves. In Congress, the same 
explanation seems to have been advanced by Mr. Nicholas, in 
1794, and, perhaps, by one other member also,' In 1792, a 
similar suggestion is found in one of the writings of Thomas 
Paine. =" 

Objections to this definition were soon presented, and the study 
of the writings of the period shows that innumerable difficulties 
would have prevented any exact classification of taxes ui)on such 
a basis, Hamilton, in his argument upon the carriage tax, urged 
that this definition could not be rigorously applied. He showed" 
that many indirect taxes, so-called, might be borne by the person 
who originally paid them; so that, according to this rule, the 
same tax might be direct in some cases and indirect in others. 
Justice Chase appreciated the force of this argument, and con- 
ceded* the point raised by Hamilton. In the course of all the 
discussions upon the subject, it was shown that at least two taxes, 
commonly supposed to be indirect, might be direct in their opera- 
tion, Hamilton mentioned first the case of customs duties. 
These may be commonly shifted onto the consumer; but this is 
not universally true, for the importer, Hamilton argued, cannot 
always transfer the tax. Again, duties imposed upon goods 
imported by persons for their own use or consumption, such as 
books imported by a lawyer, are certainly borne by the people 
from whom they are first collected. Mr. Murray showed" that 
the excise upon spirits, levied by Congress in 1791, actually 
operated directly in many cases. Outside of cities and villages, 
this tax was assessed upon the stills, not upon the spirits produced. 
In such cases it was a tax upon property. Now since many 

' Annals of Congress, Third Congress, i, 646, 633. Cf. Ann>la of Congress, 
TUtlecDih Confess. 43;. 
' WriHngi cf Paint, \\. 495. This arlicle, howevei. was wrillen In England. 
' LodgB, Works of Hamilton, vii, 319-329. * 3 Dallas. 174. 

* AnDtIs of Congress, Third Congress, 653. 
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farmers paid the duty on stills the product of which was not 
always sold, but was intended for home consumption, the excise 
would be in all such cases a direct tax. 

More serious still would have been the difficulties arising from 
the incidence of many taxes supposed to be direct The defini- 
tion which we are now discussing could not be applied prac- 
tically by Congress or the Supreme Court, without a general 
agreement concerning the theory of the incidence of taxes. Now 
what was the state of the economic theory upon this subject in 
1789? Leaving physiocratic influence out of consideration, 
Adam Smith was the writer whose views exercised most influence. 
Smith held that taxes upon pure profits, that is, profits above 
the normal rate of interest on invested capital, were always 
shifted.^ He believed that taxes upon the profits of particular 
trades would always be shifted onto consumers.^ He thought 
that taxes on wages^ "can have no other effect than to raise 
them somewhat higher than the tax," so that these taxes were 
regularly shifted. And finally he declared that capitation taxes, 
so far as they fall upon wages, must be shifted, in precisely the 
same manner as a tax assessed immediately upon wages.* The 
Supreme Court and other persons who studied the subject would 
have developed a very peculiar classification of taxes, if they 
had followed the most authoritative views concerning the shift- 
ing and incidence of taxation. 

And Adam Smith's views were actually advanced by statesmen 
who were called upon to treat of this subject. Wolcott held' 
that "capitation taxes tend to increase the price of labor," that 
is, are shifted. In Congress, Mr. Lyman urged® that "a man 
called upon to pay a poll tax did not ultimately pay the tax," 
because a poor man, "who earned only just sufficient for his 
existence,'' could not bear public burdens. Now the constitution 
mentions a capitation or poll tax specifically as a direct tax. In 
the face of such prevailing views, how could taxes be classified 

* Wealt h of Nations, edited hy J. E. T. Rogers, ii, 440-441, second edition 
(Oxford, 1880). 

* Wealth of Nations, ii, 447. * Wealth of Nations, ii, 460, 461. 

* Wealth of Nations, ii, 466. * State Papers, Finance, i, 438. 

* Annals of Congress, Fourth Congress, 1905. 
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'•% direct and indirect upon the basis of the facts of incidence? 
^gain, Wolcott believed that taxes upon stock in trade were.* 
It least partially, "reimbursed to the contributors," so that they 
acted as taxes on consumable commodities. In Congress, Mr. 
Dexter explained' that taxes upon stock employed in one branch 
of industry would in time be added to the price of the product, 
and would become indirect. 

Another fact should be mentioned. Congress, in an address 
adopte<l in 1782, advanced the following theory^ concerning the 
incidence of the land tax: "The farmer, if he pays a heavy land 
tax, must endeavor to get more for the products of his farm." 
bl 1796, Mr. Lyman contended,' in the House of Representatives, 
tat a direct tax on land was paid not by "the persons who culti- 
"•ted tlie ground." but by "those who bought the produce of the 
ind from the market." so that "the consumer paid the duty" in 
lis instance as well as in the case of indirect taxes. It can not 
be ascertained how large a proportion of the statesmen of the 
time entertained such a theory of the incidence of taxes on land. 
Bat there has always been a tendency in this country, especially 
among the members of the legal profession, to accept the theory 
Ibat all taxes are diffused throughout the community, and ulti- 
tately fall upon consumption, burdening every citizen in propor- 
i to what he spends. In recent times, men like David A. 
Wells. Isaac Sherman, and Thomas M. Cooley can be quoted in 
Mpport of such a proposition." It is probable that "practical 
" have always been inclined to favor this easy solution of so 
Bany troublesome problems. Of course, such a theory would 
laltt havoc of all attempts to classify taxes, upon the basis of 
&or inctdcnce, as direct and indirect. 

It has sometimes been assumed that this classification leads to 
•^tame results as the one previously discussed. Thus, in 1794, 
«'■ Dexter" attempted to reconcile the definition advanced by 
^ilBwick, who followed the theory that taxes on consumption or 
'^•rasewcrc indirect, with that supported by Nicholas, who based 

'*'««P»p«m, Fin*ncc. i, 439. 

**«»li of Congieu, Third Congress, 646, ' Eilioi, Dtiaitt, i. 105. 

AutUaf CoagrcM. Founh Congress, 190;. 
i'*''l|»»ii. S^jHtif aied Itaidtnst tf ToJtoHoH, 4S-49 (Baliimoic, 1893). 
*■*»!• of Coogrcso, Third Congiess. 646. 
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Under sodi oxom Btaaaa, tbe dedaoo of tfae S*yBn e Cowt 
in tne Hjnui css^ possesMS tnc gratcst lolcresC. In uk ^"''""i* 
tax QseS) Jllwn|>to wen nnde to discmbt the aotlion^ o{ Hm 
<if i inifiwt e x| wes s<d « that time. It ms urged tint the ottljr poot 
toma&f dedded m 1796 was tint the tax oa carriages was a 
doty DfMja fowsiiinplJUBL, and oocueijusuly a fons 01 mfircct taxa- 
tion. It was said that all odier statesments made by the jnstkcs 
in 1796 were mat dicta, which the S u preme Court in 1S95 ooold 
wefl reject in view of the greater light that it enjoyed. It is 
conceded that, tor strictlv legal purposes, one must be careful 
to distingDish between the formal decision of the panicnlar qoe$- 
tKm at issue and the incidental remarVs that may be thrown out 
bjr the judges. Bat the particular dicta reJerred to in this case 
conceru mainly maner5-o[ simple historical fact, for the deter* 
mination of which the Supreme Court in 1796 enjoyed excep- 
tional facilities. Justices Ellsworth, Patterson, and Wilson had 
been members of the federal convention ; while Chase and Iredell 
were certainly competent to fonn opinions concerning the inten- 
tions of the men who framed the constitution. It is submitted! 
that even the dicia of a court that enjoj-ed such ad\-antages, the 
deliberate judicial expressions of eminent men who were par- 
ticipants in the affairs of which they spoke, must constitute 
historical evidence of the highest value. 

The first important fact to be noted in the Hylton case is that 
the judges frankly and honestly expressed serious doubt and 
uncertainty concerning the details of the classitication of taxes 
contemplated by the constitution. Such an attitude accords 
entirely with the opinions expressed by nearly all the men wtu> 
attempted to frame a formal definition for ttic direct and indirect 
taxes. Cocksureness upon this particular question, in the light 
of all contemporaneous evidence, as well as the subsequent 
experience of political economists, would have been a sign of 
superficiality. Tlie court was unanimous in holding the carriage 
tax to be a form of indirect taxation, because it might l)c con- 
sidered as a duty upon consumption, and because the apportion- 
ment of such a tax by the constitutional rule would have led to 
the grossest absurdity and injustice. But, beyond this point, the 
justices were not so certain. 

' 3 D«IU», 171. 
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Chase thought that land and poll taxes were tbe only direct 
taxes contemplated by the constitution. Patterson thouglit that 
a tax upon the general mass of property might be direct, but 
was not sure whether anything but land and capitatioa taxes 
should be so considered. He was certain that tbe two taxes 
last mentioned were the principal ones contemplated in tbe rule 
for apportionment. Iredell thought that perhaps land and pdl 
taxes were the only forms of taxation that were considered to be 
direct Modem critics of this decision, entertaining nineteenth 
century views of the distinction between direct and indirect taxes, 
have considered that the court acted arbitrarily when it inclined 
to the opinion that direct taxation was restricted to these two 
forms. But a study of all the evidence shows that the justices 
were stating the exact historical truth. Taxes upon polls and 
real estate were certainly the principal forms of direct taxation 
contemplated by all the statesmen of the period; while in very 
many cases, perhaps in a majority, these were the ofdy forms of 
direct taxation that were thought of. 

The final and most important feature of this case is that the 
court suggested a practicable basis for future definitions of direct 
taxes. All the judges agreed, that the "great object of the con- 
stitution was to give Congress a power to lay taxes adequate to 
the exigencies of the government"; that it was "obviously the 
intention of the f ramers of the constitution, that Congress should 
possess full power over every species of taxable property, except 
exports"; that "Congress possess the power of taxing all taxable 
objects, without limitation, with the particular exception of a duty 
on exports."^ Holding this view of the meaning of the clause 
that grants to Congress the power to levy taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, the court evidently accepted Hamilton's argument* 
that : "In such a case no construction ought to prevail calculated 
to defeat the express and necessary authority of government. It 
would be contrary to reason, and to every rule of sound construc- 
tion, to adopt a principle for regulating the exercise of a clear 
constitutional power which would defeat the exercise of the 
power." Therefore Chase declared : "The constitution evidently 

' Optniofu of Chase^ Patterson^ and Iredell, 3 Dallas, 173, 176, 181. 
* Lodge, Works of Hamilton^ vii, 329. 
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ontemplated no taxes as direct, but only such as Congress could 
le\'y in proportion to the census. The rule of apportionment is 
to be adopted only in such cases where it can reasonably apply." 
And Iredell said: "As all direct taxes must be apportioned, it is 
evident that the constitution contemplated none as direct but 
such as could be apportioned."^ The judges agreed that, when. I 
tlie objects taxed were distributed unequally throughout the i 
States, the apportionment rule would cause the greatest injustice, 
and even prevent Congress from exercising the powers of taxa- 
tion which the constitution expressly conferred- Therefore, they 
}lcld the tax upon carriages to be indirect. For the same cause 
they thought it reasonable to limit the forms of direct taxation 
to poll and land taxes. Such taxes were more capable of appor- 
tionment without causing too manifest injustice. Even in such 
leases, however, Patterson said that the rule of apportionment 
was "radically wrong," that numbers did not "afford a just 
estimate or rule of wealtli," and that the direct tax clause ought 
not to be extended in its application by the interpretation of the 
Boort. 

In view of all the evidence, it is submitted that the Supreme 
Court in 1796 was accurate in its statements of fact, and 
thoroughly wise in its interpretation of the requirements of the 
Exmstitution. Even if its refusal to construe the direct tax clause 

1 such a manner as to defeat the plain intention of the constilu- 
1 to confer upon Congress general powers of taxation can be 
proved to be bad law. it will certainly impress the layman as an 

exhibition of the highest good sense. But the Hylton decision 
islkmld command more than a qualified approval. It surely 

kccorded with the intention of the framers of the constitution in 

tktt it assured to Congress all needed powers of taxation . It 
catnly agreed with the plain historical fact that land and poll 

taies were those brahches~or taxation whidi were most often 
fljnffllllJlaiaU a*, yirwif. Plhally. m the utter absence of any 

Icrepted <lcfiniiion or classification to which the court could 

Spptal, this decision established criteria of direct and indirect 

^■OM wtu contidei (his d«ci>ion strange would do well to nuul (Imilai 
ptalum npreMed In Congresa two years earlier. Anaalt o( Congrats, Thin) 

"■««*»S. b44. 64J, 653, 65J. 
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taxes which, for ninety-nine years, enabled later courts to avoid 
the mischief sure to be caused by an attempt to establish an 
economic definition of terms that political economists themselves 
have never been able to explain with any scientific precision, or 
with any agreement as to which one of eight or nine different 
opinions is entitled to general acceptance. 

Charles J. Bullock. 

Williams College. 




THE last three years have brought upon us a swarm of 
questions which have excited much controversy. Th^ 
have been disputed as if entirely new, while important precedents 
bearing on them seem to have been overlooked. 

Even the recent oracular deliverances of the Supreme Court 
have failed to settle most of these things, so that at this late 
date there still seems room for discussion. 

Up to i8g8 we had never e-xtended our territory by force. 
Even after the Mexican war what we took was paid for, inade- 
quate as the price may appear. We paid also for the Philippines, 
but for many of our best citizens there is reason for lasting 
regret in the departure from our former policy, by which Porto 
Rico was taken as spoils of war. This now rises up to plague 
us. This island, with its dense yet alien population, raises the 
question whether under our system of government it is possible 
to carry on colonies. 

This possibility has been furiously denied by the little group 
of violent anti-imperialists, and their opponents have been so 
accustomed to finding the men making up this group to be 
theoretically right in the various points which they have raised 
from time to time, that they have failed to offer any answer 
to this denial, though in our history many things could be 
brought out in favor of colonization. 

To many people it will probably come as a surprise that the 
United States did once for more than a quarter of a century, and 
after the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, maintain with- 
out European protest a colony in the Old World, and that at the 
expiration of that time the United States allowed that colony 
peaceably to withdraw from its protection, and set itself up as an 
independent state, the sovereignty of which the United States 
later acknowledged, a sovereignty which still exists. So far as 
I know, the right of our Government to maintain such a colony 
was no more questioned during this period than its right to 
turn it loose afterward, and it can be safely asserted that no 
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one ever expected to see this particular colony ever become a 
part of the United States, or one of the United States, because 
it was under the protection of the United States. 

It has been asserted that Liberia never was a colony of the 
United States, but in point of fact it certainly bore as intimate a 
relation to the Government of the United States as Connecticut 
or Rhode Island or Pennsylvania to Great Britain prior to' 1776. 
Its history is curious. Its first effective start was obtained when, 
after failure of the Commissioners of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society to secure, as individuals, a satisfactory site, a vessel 
of the United States Navy, the "Alligator," was sent over to 
aid in the negotiations, and a deed for the site was extorted by 
her commander at the muzzle of his pistol from a most imwill- 
ing vendor in the shape of an African chief, who did not desire 
the profitable slave trade to be interfered with. It is true that 
this action on the part of Captain Stockton was hardly reprehen- 
sible, for it was only done when this same chief ordered Stockton 
and his sole attendant put to instant death, but these very vigor- 
ous measures by an officer of the United States Navy made the 
starting point of the new colony. 

It is true that in his message to Congress of December 17th, 
18 19, setting forth his intention to establish an agency to look 
after the Africans recaptured from slavers, Monroe announced 
his purpose not to exercise any power founded on the principle 
of colonization, and that his agents were instructed not to exet- 
cise any such power, nor to go on any "other principle than'th^^ 
of performing benevolent offices," and that "you are not *^ 
connect your agency with the views or plans of the Colonizati<^^ 
Society, with which under the law the Government of the Unit:^^ 
States has no concern." This limitation, however, in practi^^' 
did not amount to much, for almost, if not quite without exc^^ 
tion, during the whole period of dependence of Liberia, the p<>^ 
tion of Government Agent was given to the individual chos^ 
by the American Colonization Society to manage the affairs ^^ 
the colony, and more than once this agent marched at the he^ 
of troops raised by him as Colonial Agent to destroy Fren-^- 
or Spanish slave-trading stations in the Liberian^erritory. 

Moreover the Government furnished the money for transpo 
ing the first colonists to Africa, and they were convoyed by 
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United States frigate "Cyane."* There is in the executive 
documents of tlie first session of the 28th Congress a long paper 

ith reference to Liberia. From this it appears that the follow- 
ing instructions were given June nth, 1822, to Capt. Spence 
of the "Cyane." "When you arrive on the coast of Africa, you 

ill proceed for Cape Mesurado" (the same as Cape Montser- 
rado), "and visit the Colonial establishment near this place, and 
afford all the aid and support in your power to Dr. Eli Ayres, 
the Agent of this Government, and the colonists," And later 
these instructions were added to as follows : "By recent accounts 
received from Cape Messurado on the coast of Africa, it appears 
that the American settlement there has been attacked by the 
natives, and the safety of the people endangered. Their situa- 
tion is therefore such as requires immediate relief and protection. 
1 wish you to remain near them until you shall be relieved or 
receive further instructions from this department, and afford 
to the settlement and to the Agent of the Government all the aid 
ami protection in your power"; and again April 8th, 1823, "For 
the greater security of the settlement made at Messurado, be 
pleased to station at that place, as long as you shall continue on 
the coast of Africa, or while the settlement is endangered by 
the natives, as many marines as can conveniently be spared from 
Ihe United States ship 'Cyane" under your command." From 
tliesc instructions it appears how strong a direct interest was had 
by the United States Government in this colony, although it 
always recc^izcd the colony as being under the government of 
the American Colonization Society, a condition of things very 
nmtlar to the government of the colony of Plymouth by the 
Plymouth Company. It was, however, the fact of this govera- 
tit by the society which eventually led to the independence of 
l^itwria when it came. It is highly honorable, both to the society 
1*1 to Ihe United States Government, that, although the Vice- 
President of the society was Secretary of State of the United 
States (Daniel Webster), when trouble arose with Great Britain, 

'hich necessitated the independence of Liberia, there was no 
K'cinpt to juggle with this double relation. December 22d, 

«<e Mluory of Ubcria by J. H. 

>««. qih tttlM, No. X. Baliimoie. 1891. 
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1842, R. R. Gurley, the Secretary of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, wrote to Daniel Webster, stating that **the late 
Secretary of State for the colonies of Great Britain, Lord John 
Russell assured me of the disposition of Her Majesty's Ministers 
to consider with candor the claims of Liberia, provided the sub- 
ject was brought to its notice through the channels of our Govern- 
ment." 

Two weeks later, on January 5th, 1843, Webster wrote to 
Minister Everett to make representations to Lord Aberdeen on 
the subject, saying : "I suggest that an inquiry may be instituted 
into the facts alleged, and that measures may be adopted for the 
prevention, in future, of any infraction of the rights of these 
colonists, or any improper interference, on the part of Her 
Majesty's subjects on the coast of Africa with the interests of 
the colonial settlement of Liberia." A little later, March 24th, 

1843, Webster again wrote to Everett a letter in which he says, 
"Without having passed any laws for their regulation, the Ameri- 
can Government takes a deep interest in the welfare of the people 
of Liberia, and is disposed to extend to them a just degree of 
countenance and protection"; but as the outcome of a direct 
inquiry from the British Government whether Liberia was a 
colony of the United States, Everett wrote December 30th, 1843, 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, *The policy of the United States, in 
reference to extra continental possessions, has not allowed them, 
had it been otherwise expedient to extend that kind of protection 
to the Liberian settlement, to which colonies are entitled from 
the mother country by which they are established. It has, in 
consequence, been compelled to rely on its intrinsic right to the 
common protection of all civilized nations; and, thus far, for the 
most part, without being disappointed." 

This whole correspondence grew out of a dispute over the 
Liberian customs regulations. The British Government finally 
refused to consider binding on its subjects the regulations on 
trade imposed by the existing government of Liberia; arguing 
that the American Colonization Society, composed of mere pri- 
vate individuals, possessed no political powers, and that levying 
of imposts was the prerogative only of sovereign power, and that 
this sovereign power had not been assumed (as it might have 
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tieen ) by the United States. It was on account of this difficulty 
that in January, 1846, the American Colonization Society recom- 
mended the colony of Liberia to declare itself independent, and 
July 26th. 1847, Liberia adopted a declaration of independence 
and a new constitution, which was ratified in September, and on 
the first Monday of 1848, under this was inaugurated Joseph J. 
Roberts as first President of Liberia. The new Government was 
recognized almost at once by England. France, Prussia and Bel- 
gium ; but the slavery question, which had formerly prevented tlie 
United States Government from claiming the sovereignty over 
Liberia, interfered again to prevent its recognition by the United 
States Government until 1862, when slavery ceased to be a 
political issue. 

So far we have considered only our practice with reference to 
colonization. Let us see what have been the accepted theories 
on this subject prior to the recent excitement. So far as my 
information goes, the first utterances on this question were in 
the Virginia legislature in 1800. The question then came up 
of a colony for "persons obnoxious to the state or dangerous to 
the peace of society," meaning free negroes, and the Governor 
fMonroe) was requested to communicate with the President of 
the United States with reference to a suitable situation. 

Monroe seems to have waited till after Jefferson was inau- 
gurated, but he then brought the matter up. On November 24th, 
1801, Jefferson answered Monroe's letters of June 15th and 
November 17th, saying that "questions would also arise whether 
the establishment of such a colony within our limits and to 
become part of our Union would be desirable to the State of 
Virginia itself, or to the other States — especially those who 
would be in its vicinity. 

Could we procure lands beyond the limits of the U S to form 
a receptacle for these people?" 

Apparently Jefferson considered colonization lawful and expe- 
dient, for he makes no question of it in this letter, and offers to 
sound foreign powers for a location; and in 1802 he tried to 
obtain a suitable situation near Sierra Leone, and failing there 
tried again in Brazil, but the Louisiana purchase then suggested 
the possibility of a suitable location in the newly acquired ter- 
ritory, and during the exploration of this it was lost sight of. 
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In connection with the Louisiana purchase, however, there 
comes up the following very interesting note by Gouvemeur 
Morris, whose opinion on the U. S. Constitution is of special 
value, as he made the draft of it In writing December 4th, 
1803, to Henry W. Livingstone, he remarks, "I perceive now, 
that I mistook the drift of your inquiry, and which is substan- 
tially whether Congress can admit, as a new State, territory 
which did not belong to the United States when the Constitu- 
tion was made. In my opinion they cannot. 

I always thought, when we should acquire Canada and Louisi- 
ana it would be proper to govern them as provinces, and allow 
them no voice in our councils. In wording the 3d section of 
the 4th Article, I went as far as circumstances would permit to 
establish the exclusion." Although a Federalist, Morris was a 
supporter of the Louisiana purchase, which adds weight to his 
opinion. The position of the Federalists opposed to Jefferson 
at this time is shown by the following extract from a speech in 
the House by Roger Griswold of Connecticut. "A new territory 
and new subjects may undoubtedly be obtained by conquest and 
by purchase; but neither the conquest nor the purchase can incor- 
porate them into the Union. They must remain in the condition 
of colonies and be governed accordingly." 

An opinion by John Marshall will perhaps also be of interest. 
He says in the course of a letter, dated Richmond, December 14, 
1 83 1, to R. R. Gurley, Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society, "It is undoubtedly of great importance to retain the 
countenance and protection of the General Government. Some 
of our cruisers stationed on the coast of Africa would at the 
same time interrupt the slave trade — a horrid traffic detested 
by all good men, and would protect the vessels and commerce 
of the colony from pirates who infest those seas. The power of 
the Government to offer this aid is not, I believe, contested.'* 
The whole letter, from which this is an extract, will be found 
interesting. 

In February, 1843, again the House Committee on Com- 
merce reported on African colonization as follows : "The idea of 
an American colony is not a new one. It is manifestly worthy 
of the highest consideration. The committee see nothing in 
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our Constitution to forbid it. We have establishments of this 
nature, though somewhat anomalous in the character of their 
dependence upon our Government, in Indian tribes which have 
been placed beyond the limits of the States in the purchased terri- 
tory of the Union. The African settlements would require much 
less exercise of political jurisdiction, much less territorial super- 
vision than is presented in the case of these tribes. They would 
require aid towards the enlargement of territory, occasional 
visitation and protection by our naval armament, a guarantee, 
perhaps, to be secured to them by the influence of our Govern- 
ment, of the rights of neutrality in the wars that may arise 
between European or American States, They would stand in 
need of the highest commercial privileges in their intercourse 
with this, the mother country." It will be noticed that this was 
written only a few weeks after Webster's letter to Everett quoted 
above, and probably before an answer was received. This report 
was laid upon the table without action, together with a bill accom- 
panying it, intended to make Liberia a government colony, 
which was the earnest desire of the Colonization Society. The 
condition herein described of a country dependent on the United 
States, but not necessarily governed either by the Constitution of 
the United States or by the United States revenue laws, makes 
a very close parallel with the present condition of things in 
Porto Rico, since the establishment of free trade with the United 
States. 

One other deliverance on this question seems to be worth citing 
on account of its extreme generality. In the address of the 
Hon. James M. Wayne, of Georgia, at the 37lh anniversary of 
the American Colonization Society, after quoting Thomas Jef- 
ferson to the effect "that nothing is more to be wished than that 
the United States would themselves make such an establishment 
on the coast of .Africa," he adds "no one doubts the constitu- 
tional right of our National Government to colonize either a 
newly discovered country where such a discovery has been made 
by our own ships, commercial or military; or that it may pur- 
chase territory for the same purpose. 

It may do so by a direct purchase and transfer, under the 
form of treaty. It may be done under the war power, by treaty, 
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in anticipation of what our national defences may suggest to 
be proper, or we may take territory as one of the incidents 
of successful war. It may do so under the power to regulate 
commerce." 

In view of all this, and I have sought in vain though somewhat 
cursorily for contrary expressions of early date, it would seem 
as if the doctrine of the inability of the United States to carry on 
foreign colonies were of very recent growth. 

Another very difficult question which stood before us has 
apparently been removed within the last few weeks by the accept- 
ance of the Piatt amendment by the Cuban Constitutional Con- 
vention. Although the Monroe Doctrine perse was doubtless not 
over palatable to European statesmen in general, it seems unques- 
tionable that most of their recent discontent with it has had 
very reasonable foundation in that by our maintenance of this 
kind of a protectorate we have been maintaining virtual anarchy. 
The question of the advisability of setting up one more irrespon- 
sible republic, whose sovereignty we pledge ourselves to maintain, 
has thus seemed a dubious one, especially where its citizens have 
had no better preparation for self-government than centuries of 
endurance of Spanish tyranny. 

There is little question but that there is more of both real 
freedom and security in British Guiana than in any of the so- 
called republics of Latin America; and that it was a real 
calamity to the inhabitants of Venezuelan Guyana that the British 
were restrained by the Monroe Doctrine from including under 
their flag all the territory south of the Orinoco river. 

That the existence of one dominating power in the American 
hemisphere has prevented wars of conquest in South America, 
and thus saved Europe from territorial disputes, is unquestionable, 
but perhaps for America alone the suffering by war has hardly 
been less since the Monroe Doctrine was first announced, owing 
to the endless revolutions, where there is no respect for the rights 
of minorities, and to the frequent wars between neighbors. Our 
position has also been made very difficult more than once by the 
tendency of these irresponsible governments to give offence to 
European nations, trusting to us to protect them from retaliation. 

Yet I for one should be very loath to see Cuban senators and 
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representatives at Washington, where, it is to be feared, their 
usefulness would be similar to that of the Hawaiian delegate to 
Ithc Kansas City convention, who at the time was said to have 
cast the deciding vote in the committee on platform by which the \ 
democrats were driven to support free coinage of silver. A 
middle course, therefore, by which we are able to interfere to 
pre\'ent national bankruptcy, and offence against foreign powers, 
maintaining a kind of police patrol, seems a step in the right 
direction, for in view of the experience of all other communities 
escaping from Spanish dominion, no one can place much faith 
in the capacity of this people to maintain its dignity. If the 
Monroe Doctrine is to endure, it may become necessary to add ] 
to it similar control over the foreign poHcies of all the Govern-] 
ments of Central and South America north of Chili and the ] 
Argentine. But for their utter loss of credit it would probably ] 
be necessary also to lay restraints on their making loans abroad, 
for in nothing has their bad faith been more evident than in their 
failure to fulfill their promises to pay. 

But our most difhcull questions seem likely to grow out of 
the Philippines. That many of the inhabitants of these islands 
Ire not more civilized than our Indians, is apparent. It is doubt- 
ful whether the best of them are better qualified for self-govem- 
atent than the various Spanish-American populations, and in this 
JcstaTKC we have a special complication, as compared with Porto 
Rico, in the possessions of the friars, whose greed is apparently 
ustly charged with being the main cause of the rising against 
Spanish rule, which has been maintained against our authority. 
As President Schurman has said, this is properly a question 
I real estate, but in a moment of weakness our Commissioners 
: Paris allowed it to become a political question as well. 
Tlie clause in the treaty of Paris which is responsible for this 
Bomplication was an attempt on the part of the Spanish Com- 
nssioncTS to commit us to the support of the friars in their 
■IS contest with the Filipinos, in which the Spanish power had 
*««ii unaWe to sustain them. It reads as follows : 

"And it is hereby declared that the relinquishment or cession, 
■* the case may be, to which the preceding paragraph refers, can- 
'*°* in any respect impair the property or rights which by law 
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belong to the peaceful possession of property of all kinds, of 
provinces, municipalities, public or private establishments, ecclesi- 
astical or civic bodies, or any other associations having l^al 
capacity to acquire and possess property in the aforesaid terri- 
tories renounced or ceded, or of private individuals, of what- 
soever nationality such individuals may be," 

This clause, which only explicitly states rights which would 
implicitly have existed without such stipulation, forms the basis 
of all the complaints about establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion, and of our upholding the friars as against the Filipinos. 
Let us examine this in detail. To begin with, it can be argued 
legitimately that this stipulation supersedes the ordinary prin- 
ciples of law which otherwise would have held, and that we 
therefore have here an enabling clause permitting us by special 
treaty to do those things which are not expressly stipulated 
against. 

This clause especially stipulates that we must not impair rights 
which by law belong to the peaceful possession of property. It 
therefore seems that those rights, which were even then in process 
of dispute by force of arms, are especially excepted from what 
would otherwise have been a general implication, and so are liable 
to be set aside in any composition between ourselves and these 
same Filipinos, At the date at which the treaty took effect the 
insurgents were in control of all the Philippine Islands outside of 
the American lines surrounding Cavite and Manila, so that very 
little would fail to fall under the exception. It should be noted 
that this dispute was between the friars and the insurgents, and 
in no wise between them and the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the communion of which most of them remain even while actively 
engaged in fighting against the religious orders, who appear to 
them, as they appear to many, if not most, Roman Catholics 
in the United States, as at best useless drones. 

It seems as if a very summary method of dealing with this 
problem were here at hand, but there is a consideration of a 
different kind which should not be overlooked. This is as to 
the kind of rights by which the property of the friars in the 
Philippine Islands is held. The various monastic orders holding 
property in dispute in the Philippines are alluded to in the treaty 
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as ecclesiastical bodies. Ecclesia is the name under which the 
Church of Christ has been known to itself since the earliest times. 
It is remarkable in the teaching of Christ that formuias almost 
never appear, but that His teaching was by instances from which 
principles could be developed. When, therefore, He said that 
"Man was not made for the Sabbath, but tJie Sabbath for man," 
he laid down a principle which must be accepted as fundamental, 
especially in regard to ecclesiastical bodies, and one of which 
a court of taw should take cognizance, namely, that the funda- 
mental law of every religious association is that it is to act for 
Chc benefit of the people among whom it exists. 

The largest estates in these islands belonging to religious 
orders are held by the .Augustines, an order of mendicant friars 
for whom the special rule of their order is poverty. The same 
rale holds for the Dominicans and the Franciscans, who also 
have large possessions there, and, as far as has yet appeared, for 
all ihc other orders represented in the Philippines. It therefore 
appears that the fundamental rule of their orders as well as 
Uic general principles of ecclesiastical institutions, that they exist 
for the benefit of mankind, and not mankind for them, forbids 
their holding property for their own benefit, and it naturally fol- 
bwa that the immense riches held by them are trust funds for the 
ftenefit of the Philippine islanders. 

It is very interesting to see by the article on the formation of 

< Philippine people in the number of the Yale Review for 

.ay, igor, that Philip 11 picked out these religious orders to be 

n( to the Philippines to convert the natives, because, owing to 

etr vows of poverty and obedience, he thought that they would 

KJW greater disinterestedness and zeal. It is even related of 

le Franciscans that in the early days in the Philippines they 

strict poverty and invariably went barefoot. 

Tlie Philippine rising seems to have been originally an armed 

pTOteti (no other being heeded by Spanish courts under ecclesi- 

***ital domination) against conversion by the friars of trust 

ftiods placed in their hands. It is, moreover, believed that 

•"•wh of this proiwrly has been obtained as death-bed gifts by 

''"lats of refusal of absolution and other processes which our 

**'*trt» would instantly qualify as undue influence, and that a 
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large proportion of the proceeds has not even been spent in the 
Philippines, but has been sent to Rome as "Peter's pence/' to 
maintain there the splendor of the papal court. Any one who 
has seen the wealth of jewels and pageantry at a Roman religious 
festival will recognize one reason why of independent Roman 
Catholic countries hardly one in four is thoroughly solvent, and 
why those which are, have suppressed most of the monasteries 
existing in them.^ 

As under the treaty the question becomes one of the "property 
or rights which by law belong to the peaceful possession of prop- 
erty of all kinds, of provinces, municipalities, public or private 
establishments, ecclesiastical or civic bodies, or any associations 
having legal capacity to acquire and possess property in the 
aforesaid territories renounced or ceded, or of private individuals 
of whatsoever nationality such individuals may be," let us see 
what is the law covering ecclesiastical bodies. 

Some eleven years ago the Supreme Court of the United States 
finally decided the case of Romney versus the United States. This 
case arose out of misuse of funds and powers by an ecclesiastical 
organization which came into our jurisdiction, from under what 
was virtually Spanish law, by the cession of territory to us after 
the war with Mexico; so that it has some curious points of 
correspondence with the present case. It should likewise be 
noted that the case was one which involved no questions of 
religious belief or creed, but that it grew out of the misdeeds of 
an ecclesiastical corporation which had showed itself at least as 
soulless as the most grasping trust. 

As this decision bears also on the question of government of 
acquired territory, and as many points, which by virtue of this 
decision became law, are entirely unfamiliar to most laymen and 
even to many lawyers, perhaps it may be well to quote in full 
the carefully prepared syllabus of it, drawn up under the eye of 
one of the judges who concurred in the decision, and published 
in Vol. 136, United States Reports. It is as follows: 

' Solvent — Belgium, Bolivia, Chili, France and Mexico ; in a dubious condi- 
tion — Austria, Italy and Spain ; having committed evident acts of insolvency in 
the last decade — The Argentine Republic, Brazil, United States of Columbia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, 
Salvador, San Domingo, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
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"Syllabus of Romncy vs. United States." 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints was incor- 
porated February, 1851, by an act of assembly of the so-called 
State of Deseret. which was afterwards confirmed by act of the 
territorial legislature of Utah, the corporation being a religious 
one. and its property and funds held for the religious and chari- 
table objects of the society, a prominent object being the promo- 
tion and practice of polygamy, which was prohibited by the laws 
of the United States. Congress in 1887 passed an act repealing 
the act of incorporation, and abrogating the charter ; and direct- 
ing legal proceedings for seizing its property and winding up its 
affairs; held that 

{ I ) The power of Congress over the territories is general and 
plenary, arising from the right to acquire them, which right 
arises from the power of the government to declare war and 
make treaties of peace, and also, in part, arising from the power 
to make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property of the United States: 

(2) This plenary ixjwer extends to the legislatures of the Ter- 
ritories, and is usually expressed in the organic act of each by 
an express reservation of the right to disapprove and annul the 
acts of the legislature thereof; 

(3) Congress had the power to repeal the act of incorporation 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, not only by 
virtue of its general power over the Territories, but by virtue of 
an express reservation in the organic act of the Territory of Utah 
of the power to disapprove and annul acts of the legislature; 

(4) The act of incorporation being repealed, and the corpora- 
tion dissolved, its properly, in the absence of any other lawful 
owner, devolved to the United States, subject to be disposed of 
according to the principles applicable to property devoted to 
religious and charitable uses; the real estate, however, being also 
subject to a certain condition of forfeiture and escheat contained 
in the act of 1862; 

( 5 ) The general system of common law and equity, except as 
modified by legislation, prevails in the Territory of Utah, includ- 
ing therein the law of charitable uses; 
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(6) By the law of charitable uses, when the particular use 
designated is unlawful and contrary to public policy, the charity 
property is subject to be applied and directed to lawful objects 
most nearly corresponding to its original destination, and will 
not be returned to its donors, or their heirs or representatives, 
especially when it is impossible to identify them; 

(7) The Court of Chancery, in the exercise of its ordinary 
powers over trusts and charities, may appoint new trustees on the 
failure or discharge of former trustees; and may compel the 
application of charity funds to their appointed uses, if lawful; 
and by authority of the sovereign power of the state, if not by its 
own inherent power, may reform the uses when illegal or against 
public policy by directing the property to be applied to legal uses, 
conformable, as near as practicable, to those originally declared; 

(8) In this country the legislature has the power of parens 
patriae in reference to infants, idiots, lunatics, charities, etc, 
which in England is exercised by the crown; and may invest 
the court of chancery with all the powers necessary to the proper 
superintendence and direction of any gift to charitable uses; 

(9) Congress, as the supreme legislature of Utah, had full 
power and authority to direct the winding up of the aflFairs of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints as a defunct 
corporation, with a view to the due appropriation of its property 
to legitimate religious and charitable uses conformable, as near 
as practicable to those to which it was originally dedicated. This 
power is distinct from that which may arise from the forfeiture 
and escheat of the property under the act of 1862; 

(10) The pretence of religious belief cannot deprive Congpress 
of the power to prohibit polygamy and all other open offences 
against the enlightened sentiment of mankind." 

The far-reaching character of this decision becomes the more 
evident when we consider that the practice of polygamy was only 
made an offence against the laws of the United States in 1862, 
years after the charter of this Church had been confirmed by the 
territorial legislature of Utah, and that this charter was not 
repealed till twenty-five years after the law prohibiting polygamy, 
which was not mentioned as an object of the society in the 
charter, though there is a veiled allusion to it. Moreover, th^ 
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property of this corporation, as shown by the defence, did not 
even stand in its own name, but was taken by the United States 
authorities out of the hands of trustees lo whom it had been 
transferred in anticipation of hostile moves. It was even argued 
by the defence that it never had acquired property in its own 
name. 

The last five heads of the syllabus particularly interest us with 
their doctrine concerning religious and charitable funds. The 
statement under the sixth head, showing that funds may be 
diverted to cognate uses where the particular use designated for 
such funds "is unlawful and contrary to pubhc poUcy," 
immensely strengthened by the statement under the seventh head 
that the courts may appoint new trustees where old ones have 
been unfaithful, and may compel the application of funds to 
their uses if lawful, and "may reform the uses when illegal 
or against public policy." There is very little question that 
maintenance of monastic establishments is much against our 
present public ]x>licy, which is to pacify the Filipinos, so that 
by our law a plain path seems open for the use of this great 
endowment for schools (as was suggested by the Supreme Court 
for the funds of the Mormon Church), asylums and hospitals 

, in the Philippine Islands. Separate provision was made under 
the Spanish rule for the maintenance of public worship, so that 
Sie Roman Catholic Church as such has no valid claim on these 

■funds, and it is again contrary to our public policy to have any 
annection with religious affairs except as morals are concerned. 
3 that they cannot be used for any sectarian purposes. Unques- 
ionably some provision ought to he made out of them for such 
lonks as have become incapacitated for earning their living and 
tsire to continue a monastic life, but no new novices ought 
l> be admitted to take the places of those who die. Such provi- 

Eaion was made when Henry VIII abolished the monasteries in 

■ England, and the cry of spoliation which arose from his action 
had little justification. Study of the grants of abbey lands 
shows that they were generally so encumbered with pensions to 
former inmates of the convents as to have yielded scarcely any 
net revenue to the nominal owners for many years. 

Similar arrangements were also made when the Swiss convents 
were suppressed between 1840 and 1848. 
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Another strong point comes out under the tenth head, namely, 
that "the pretence of rehgious beHef cannot deprive Congress 
of the power to prohibit polygamy and all other open offences 
against the enlightened sentiment of mankind." 

It would be easy to show by the action of the most enlightened 
countries that the monastic orders are such an offence, though one 
which has been frequently tolerated, but still one which has been 
put down more than once in nearly all Roman Catholic coim- 
tries. 

In 1538 a committee of cardinals appointed by Pope Paul III 
to look into the troubles which had just brought on the Reforma- 
tion, reported as follows: 

''Another abuse which needs correction is in the religious 
orders, because they have deteriorated to such an extent that 
they are a grave scandal to seculars, and do the greatest harm 
by their example. We are of opinion that they should all be 
abolished, not so as to injure anyone, but by forbidding than 
to receive novices; for in this wise they can be quickly done 
away with without wrong to any one." 

The Pope was not bold enough to follow this advice, but in 
1780 Joseph II dissolved the mendicant orders in Austria, and 
suppressed the greater number of convents throughout his domin- 
ions. 

All the convents in France were suppressed between 1790 and 
1792; little Portugal dissolved about five hundred in 1834, and 
early in the next year Spain dissolved about nine hundred, while 
a second law of the same year abolished the rest. It seems a fair 
question whether those in the Philippines have not been existing 
merely by tolerance since that date. Between 1840 and 1848 
tliev were almost exterminated in Switzerland, and the restora- 
tion of old convents and the founding of new ones were forever 
forbidden by the new constitution adopted in Switzerland in 
1S48. 

Finally in Sardinia the convents were suppressed in 1866, and 
their funds confiscated by law; and in 1873, shortly after the 
complete unification of Italy, this action was extended to the 
whole kingdom, resulting in the closing of a total of 2,255 sucLc: 
institutions. The mixed feelings with which such action wasi^^ 
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regarded, even by the head of the Church, was well expressed in 
the remark concerning it by Pope Pius IX to an English Roman 
Catholic bishop, "It was the devil's work; but tlie gtKxl God will 
turn it into a blessing, since their destruction was the only reform 
possiMe to them," 

They were abolished early in the XlXth centur>- in Mexico, 
and by sundry other Latin American countries. It is a curious 
fact thai to-day their strongest hold is in Protestant countries. 
In the opinion by Justice Bradley, which is summed up in 
the syllabus given above, there are a number of points worthy 
of being quoted in detail. He says for instance on page 48, "It 
is a matter of public notoriety that the religious and charitable 
uses intended to be subserved and promoted are the inculcation 
and spread of the doctrines and usages of the Mormon Church — 
, crime against the laws and abhorrent to the sentiments and 
feelings of the civilized world — it is contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity, and of the civilization which Christianity has pro- 
fd in the western world. The question, therefore, is, whether 
the promotion of such a nefarious system and practice, so repug- 
nant to oor laws and to the principles of our civilization, is to be 
■Uowed to continue by sanction of the government itself." 

The enforcement of celibacy is to be sure not so immeiliately 
dangerous to the welfare of the community as that of polygamy. 
bat the maintenance in idleness of large numbers of men under 
such rules as those nf the monastic orders, as we 1iave seen above, 
has been regarded by almost every Roman Catholic government 
1 Europe as so dangerous as to make their suppression advisable, 
so that we can hardly he criticised if, following the precedent set 
hy Spain itself, we treat these organizations as repugnant to our 
taws and to the principles of our civilization. 

la speaking of the possessions of the Mormon Church, Judge 
Bndley goes on to say, "The property in question has been dedi- 
O'ed to public and charitable uses. It matters not whether it is the 
^"xfact of privalecontributinns, made during the course of half a 

'•otury.orof taxes imposed upon the people, or, etc 

* principles of the taw of charities are not confined to a jwrticu- 

■■ people or nation, but prevail in all civilized cfmntries pervaded 

• he spirit of Christianity. They are found imbedded in the 
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civil law of Rome, in the laws of European nations, and especially 
in the laws of that nation from which our institutions are derived. 
A leading and prominent principle prevailing in them all is, that 
property devoted to a charitable and worthy object, promotive of 
the public good, shall be applied to the purposes of its dedication, 
and protected from spoliation and from diversion to other 
objects. Though devoted to a particular use, it is considered as 
given to the public, and is, therefore, taken imder the guardian- 
ship of the law. If it cannot be applied to the particular use for 
which it was intended, either because the objects to be subserved 
have failed, or because they have become unlawful and repugnant 
to the public policy of the state, it will be applied to some object 
of kindred character, so as to fulfil in substance, if not in manner 
and form, the purpose of its consecration." The words of the 
opinion just cited, "because the objects to be subserved have 
failed, or because they have become unlawful and repugnant to 
the public policy of the state/' show how great a control is 
exercised by the courts over such funds, since their destination 
may be altered not only because their object was originally repug- 
nant to our policy, but also if, in consequence of some future 
change in our policy, this object should become repugnant to its 
principles. In support of this opinion Judge Bradley cites not 
only Lord Chief Justice Wilmot of England as to the "distinc- 
tion made between superstitious uses and mistaken charitable 
uses. By mistaken I mean such as are repugnant to that sound 
constitutional policy which controls the interest, wills and wishes 
of individuals when they clash with the interest and safety of the 
whole community .... But where property is given to 
mistaken charitable uses, these courts distinguish between the 
charity and the use .... varying the use." 

The court quotes also Domat, the French jurist, as saying, "If 
a pious legacy were destined to some use which could not have 
its effect, as if a testator had left a legacy for building a church 
for a parish, or an apartment in an hospital, and it happened, 
either that before his death the said church, or the said apart- 
ment, had been built out of some other fund, or that it was no- 
ways necessary or useful, the legacy would not for all that remain 
without any use; but it would be laid out on other works of 
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piety for that parish, or for that hospital, according to the 
directions that should be given in this matter by the persons to 
whom this function should belong." This quotation of foreign 
law, which by its incorporation in this important decision obtains 
the force of law in our country, seems to have a most important 
bearing. 

Probably few would be found, even among enlightened Roman 
Catholics, to maintain that in view of the pronounced prejudice 
against them in the Philippine Islands, the monasteries there 
were either necessary or useful. This quotation is also import- 
ant as showing that these funds, thus placed in the hands of the 
monastic orders, do not properly become the property of the 
orders at large, so that, in case of suppression of the monasteries, 
the funds should not be withdrawn by the generals of these orders 
for use either at Rome, or in other parts of the world, but should 
be used for other public uses in the Philippine Islands themselves. 

The opinion goes on to state as follows; "By the Spanish law, 
whatever was given to the service of God became incapable of 
private ownership, being held by the clergy as guardians or trus- 
tees; and any part not required for their own support was 
devoted to works of piety, such as feeding and clothing the poor, 
supporting orphans, marrying poor virgins, redeeming captives 
and the like." From this it plainly appears that, even by Span- 
ish law, in case the orders are forbidden to introduce new novices, 
as was suggested by the committee of cardinals to Pope Paul III, 
all the funds which would thus be no longer necessary for the 
support of the monks, would become available for such public 
purposes as the Government should see' fit to apply them to, and 
this law also, by incorporation in this decision, has become bind- 
ing on our courts. Moreover, it certainly lies within the 
province of the civil power to prevent the perpetuation of orders 
of mendicants of any kind in the same manner in which it is 
ai liberty to suppress mendicants of any character. It seems, 
therefore, as if the sole question of real difficulty in this matter 
lay in the property obtained by the orders through undue influ- 
ence. By the Spanish law just quoted it is plain that the intent 
was to enable the clergj' to maintain their hold on their gains, 
no matter how ill-gotten, but it is also evident that our courts 

I 
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would distinguish in a very different manner from the Spanish 
courts, with reference to what had actually become the property 
of the Roman CathoUc orders, and what was merely tmjustly in 
their possession. In this decision, with reference to the property 
of the Mormon Church, the court made separate rulings on the 
personal property and on the real estate. It made no question 
that the personal property, being indistinguishable from other 
personal property, should be forfeit to the United States, but 
with reference to real estate it made an important distinction, 
considering the lands forfeit, but that they became forfeit to 
the United States because the United States was the original 
grantor. 

It seems then as if a way were open for individual Filipinos 
from whose ancestors, direct or collateral, gifts of lands had 
been extorted by undue influence, to recover these by action in 
the courts. Moreover, it seems very improbable that there would 
be any complaint by outside parties in case the United States 
should extend great facilities to all claiming as representatives 
of those having made gifts to the monastic orders under duress, 
temporal or spiritual. Probably nothing would go further 
toward immediate pacification of the entire Filipino people than 
the idea that by immediate submission they would stand a chance 
of recovering rights from which they feel themselves defrauded, 
rights which would be forfeited, if not presented before our 
courts prior to a given date. 

N. T. Bacon. 

Peacedale, R. I. 



CLARK'S THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH.^ 

THIS work fully meets the high expectations that were 
formed concerning it. Its merit and importance were 
clearly foreshadowed by the author's brilliant series of articles 
and monographs in which the different parts of his theory of 
distribution were, from time to time, formulated and given to 
the public. To one, therefore, who has kept in touch with 
Professor Clark's contributions to economic literature, during 
the past twenty years, there is nothing new or startling in this 
%-olume. However, in bringing into an orderly arrangement 
and extensively supplementing widely scattered and partial state- 
ments of his theories, the author has performed a service for 
which the student of economics can but be profoundly grateful. 
For this notable book, as, in fact, for a large part of recent 
theory, we are indebted to socialism. It may be of interest to 
note that it was the claim advanced by Mr. Henry George that 
wages are fixed by the product which a man can create by tilling 
rentless land that first led the author "to seek a method by which 
the product of labor everywhere may be disentangled from the 
product of cooperating agents and separately identified."' The 
author's general aim is avowedly to show the fallacy of the indict- 
ment that "society is inherently dishonest." that "workmen are 
regularly robbed of what they produce,"* that "this is done 
within the forms of law and by the natural working of com- 
petition"^ — a charge, which, if it were proved, would make 
"every right-minded man a socialist."* In his preface be says: 
"It is the purpose of this work to show that the distribution of 
the income of society is controlled by a natural law, and that this 
law, if it worked without friction, would give to every agent 
of production the amount of wealth which that agent creates." 
The successful accomplishment of this task would leave the 
author without a peer as an economist. 

' Tkt Di'lriiution of Wealth. A Thfory < Wagti. Inlertsl and Profits. By 
John Bales Clirk. Professor of Political Econoni)' in Columbia University. 
London aniJ New York. The MacmillaD Company, 1S99 — 4J5 pages. 

• Preface, p. viii. ' P»ge 4- 
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Professor Clark's book is, and professes to be, "uncom- 
promisingly theoretical." It deals not with the changing world 
of reality, but with an imaginary static society — a perfectly 
organized society, in which, under the influence of a perfectly 
imobstructed competition, the same kinds of goods are produced 
by the same processes, by the same kinds of tools and out of the 
same kinds of materials, to the end of the time. The reader is 
reminded that this static society is "the theoretical world that 
figures in Ricardo's studies,"* in which "natural" or normal 
standards are realized and that "the terms natural, normal and 
static are synonymous."* The author "tries completely to iso- 
late the static forces that act in distribution from the dynamic 
forces."* His chief claim to distinction, so far as method is 
concerned, consists in drawing the line more sharply, than his 
predecessors of the classical school had done, between a static 
society and a dynamic state. "Static forces set the standards 
and dynamic forces produce the variations."' "Static study 
explains the laws of industrial life, exclusive of the laws of indus- 
trial growth."* Static forces not only operate in the actual 
world of change, but are even the dominant forces in it. They 
keep values fluctuating about natural standards, and actual 
wages and interest comparatively near to the natural rates. This 
book presents the "natural" or static standards of wages, inter- 
est and profits — ^a pure theory of natural wages, interest and 
profits. It is the author's opinion that a knowledge of static 
law, in economics, is as indispensable to a knowledge of dynamic 
law as is a knowledge of the forces of rest to an understand- 
ing of those of movement in mechanics. 

Professor Clark's theory of distribution is based upon the 
principle of "final productivity," but the application of the 
principle and the resulting law of distribution are the author's 
own distinctive contribution to economic science. Whether his 
law of distribution should ultimately meet with general accep- 
tance or not, his brilliant analyses will unquestionably secure 
for his book a permanent place in economic literature. 

Perhaps the most fruitful and significant of all the author's 
analyses is that in which he draws the distinction between 

* Page 29. • Preface, vi. • Page 32. * Preface, page xv. 
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"capital" and "capital -goods," and between "labor force" and 
the "concrete laborers," The distinction is simple; yet the 
attainment of a g:eneral law of economic interest and a general 
law of economic wages is impossible without it. If the author 
had made no other contribution to economic literature, this alone 
would entitle him to permanent recognition. 

"Capital -goods" are described as the concrete instruments of 
production. They are the tools, machines, buildings, seeds, 
merchants' slocks. land and other aids to production, With the 
exception of land, "capital -goods" perish with the using. In 
the author's words, "they not only %nay go to destruction, but 
must be destroyed, if industry is to be successful."^ Each 
concerte "capital -good" has its career, that may be described 
like that of an individual. It comes into existence, does its 
work in furthering production and passes out of existence. The 
"perishability" of ''captlal-goods" as compared with the "per- 
manence" of capital is emphasized as the point of sharpest con- 
trast between them. Capital is characterized as a permanent 
fund of value expressible in terms of money. We may think 
of it, as the business man does, as an abiding fund, "invested 
in material things which are perpetually shifting."* It "lives, 
as it were, by transmigration, taking itself out of one set of 
forms, and putting itself into another, again and again."' 

"It is a striking fact." says Professor Clark, "that labor also 
is a permanent fund — a fund of human energy that never ceases 
to exist and to act. Men are as perishable as "capital -goods," 
but labor is as permanent as is capital. . . . Men come 
and men go, but work continues forever."* 

It is unfortunate, from the point of view of sound analysis, 
that Professor Clark did not prepare the way for his distinction 
Ijctween "capital" and "capital-gootls" by drawing the distinc- 
tion between the broader and more fundamental conceptions of 
weallh'' and economic goods (wealth-goods). Such a distinc- 
tion should be made in the interest of sound theory. The use 



' Page 117. * Page lig. 'Page lao. 

■Foi a fuller analysis ol Ihe Weallh concept w 
Claik'i use of Ihe term, »cc AhhoIi 0/ Iht AmiHcaH 
Serial Sritmi, vol, i, pp. 615-634. also Quarterly Jaur, 
pp. SlS-aS3. 
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of a single term to express two important conceptions leads, at 
best, to confusion. Professor Clark has clearly pointed this 
out in the case of capital. But in the use of the term, wealth, 
he has fallen into the very error, which his brilliant analysis 
has warned us to avoid in the use of the term, capital. This 
is especially to be regretted, as the term wealth appears in the 
title of his book, and is defined in a foot-note, on the first page 
of the text, as "those sources of human welfare which are 
material, transferable and limited in quantity." Such concrete 
things are, rather, the embodiment of wealth, but are not them- 
selves wealth. They should preferably be called wealth-goods, 
or, l>etter still, economic goods, I The term vvealth should be used 
to exi^ress the quantum of social value invested in economic 
gvxHlsr) Wealth is, so to speak, the content, and is always expres- 
sible in terms of monev. A has wealth, not because he owns 
kuuls. buildings and implements. He may own such things and, 
yet, have no wealth, as the quantum of social value invested in 
ihoni may l)elong to some other person. A has wealth, rather, 
Ixxause he owns a quantum of social value. He may, or may 
not, be the owner of the specific concrete goods, which embody 
his wealth. The conceptions of wealth and wealth-goods are 
parallel with those of *\*a/>i7a/" and '"capital-goods," but are 
broader and more fundamental than the latter. To illustrate: 
a person's wealth consists of the quantum of social value, expres- 
sible in terms of money, which belongs to him, it being a matter 
of indifference who may own the economic goods containing it; 
while, on the other hand, a person's capital is only that portion 
of his wealth which is devoted to further production. Again, 
economic goods (wealth-goods) comprise all those material, use- 
ful and appropriable things which are limited in quantity and, in 
general, cannot be obtained, in the quantity desired, without labor 
or sacrifice; while "capital goods," on the other hand, com- 
prise only those economic goods, which are devoted to further 
production. Throughout Professor Clark's book, the applica- 
tion of the term wealth shifts from the one conception to the 
other. The author ignores his own definition and makes the 
term do double duty. He uses it to signify, now, a quantum of 
•odal value, expressible in terms of money, and, later, concrete 
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material goods, transferable and Hmited in quantity — economic 
goods. 

Professor Clark rightly conceives of production and distribu- 
tion as parallel processes mutually determining each other, and 
seeks the law of distribution in the conditions of production. 
According to him, the theory of social production einbraces the 
whole field of economics, except consumption, and the study of 
distribution is the study of specific production. The application 
of the principle of final productivity to the study of distribuiion 
is made possible by the author's distinction between capital and 
capital -goods and between labor force and the concrete laborers. 
He aflimis the genera! applicability of the law of diminishing 
returns and the Ricardian rent formula. 
. Thus equipped, he applies himself to the demonstration of his 
main proposition that, in a static society, labor and capital receive 
as their rewards what they specifically produce, and that the 
total product of industry is divided Ijetween them. \ Competi- 
l tion is the levelling force. \vhich tends to eliminate profits and 
bring wages and interest to uniform rates. \ A uniform rate of 
wages exists when workmen are rewarded m proportion to the 
amount of labor force respectively put forth; when the only 
difference between the reward of one workman and that of 
another is traceable to the difference in the amount of labor 
force actually put forth. 

Henry George's application of the principle of final produc- 
tivity to the determination of wages the author rightly con- 
demns on the ground that it implies the exploitation of aJl 
laborers except those working on free land. He further points 
out, as a vital defect in Henry George's thefjry. the apparent 
assumption that the marginal field for labor is purely an agricul- 
tural one. He shows clearly that it is much wider, that "it may 
be traced throughout the industrial system." It is made to 
embrace all no-rent labor opportunities, wherever found. These 
opportunities are. largely, found at the intensive margin of pro- 
duction of every industry. There is a "a line that it does not 
pay to pass in adding to the number of workers, who are utilizing 
the realty productive appliances of industry."' This is the no- 
' Page 100. 
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rent line or the intensive margin of production. Here is a field 
in which the laborer receives just what he produces for his 
employer. This field of marginal opportunities for labor the 
author has aptly called the "zone of indifference." The work- 
men in this field are virtually "rent-free" and "interest-free." 
"Within this limit men may go or come without affecting the 
employers' pockets."* In so far as equal units of labor force 
are interchangeable, the "effective importance" to the employer 
of any one of these units is "measured by the absolute importance 
of the one that does the least necessary work." When a work- 
man leaves his employment, and thus withdraws his labor force 
from a superior opportunity, the latter does not remain vacant 
The ranks are closed up and the opportunity, finally abandoned, 
is one of the marginal kind. "In so far as men can be freely 
substituted for each other, any man in a series of men is actually 
worth to his employer only as much as the last man in the series 
produces."^ "There is a series of opportunities for labor, each 
of which is poorer than the preceding ones, and the last is the 
poorest of all."^ The author finds that "all wages are naturally 
gauged by the "effective," rather than the "absolute," produc- 
tivity of the men who get them."* The conclusion is reached 
that "wages tend to equal the product of marginal labor; and 
that part of the working force, which occupies a zone of indif- 
ference is thus marginal."^ That the final productivity of labor 
determines the rate of wages may be stated as a general law- 
With a conception of a general social "zone of indifference'* 
comprising all of the marginal opportunities for labor, the que3- 
tion naturally arises: "admitting that the last unit of labor get^ 
its product, do the earlier ones get their full product?" 
with this broad view of the marginal field for labor, is there 
an exploitation of all the labor not employed in the margin ^ 
zone ? Professor Clark expressly states that the exploitation ^^ 
nearly all labor by the action of competitive law is a natur' - 
inference from the law of final productivity, when it is h 
incomplete. This apparent defect of the law he claims to ha 
removed by a more complete analysis. He points out in 
extended note the resemblances and differences between v 

^ Page 102. « Page 105. » Page no. * Page 105. * Page io6. 
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Thiinen's theory of wages and interest and his own. While he 
admits that, up to a certain point, the two theories may be 
stated in identical terms, yet he believes there is a radical dif- 
ference between them. Its incompleteness is to him the vital 
defect of von Thiinen's theory. The author's thesis: "that the 
pay of all labor tends, under the influence of free competition, to 
equal the product of all labor and that interest on all capital 
tends to conform to the product of all capital," is not only, in 
his opinion, not revealed hy von Thunen's theory, but is appar- 
ently contradicted hy it. To him "von Thunen's theory of 
wages is apparently a theory of the exploitation of labor." He 
compares himself to the prospector in a mining country who 
independently discovers and re-occupies an abandoned claim ; but 
he claims to have done more than this, he claims to have gone 
further and to have discovered "laws that tend to bring the 
products of different units of labor, at any one time, to an 
equality, to bring the products of capital to an equality, and to 
make wages equal to the entire product of labor and interest equal 
to the whole product of capital." "This." he believes, "is attain- 
ing the essential truth in the theory of wages and interest; since 
it establishes the fact that natural law, so far as it has its way, 
excludes all spoliation." He shows, by his theory of economic 
causation, that the extra product which an overplus of capital 
insures to the men who are made to come early in the series is 
traceable to capital. If the supply of labor is assumed to have 
attained its static proportions, and then the supply of capital 
should be increased, there will result, not a quantitative increase 
in the instruments of production, but a complete qualitative trans- 
formation of these instruments. On the other hand, "if the 
nimiber of units of labor that are employed with a fixed amount 
of capital is increased, each one of the earlier units must sur- 
render a part of the capital by which it has been aided and the 
decrease of its product reveals the qualitative decline in the 
instruments employed." 

Attention has already been called to the fact that Professor 
Clark accords great prominence and g'eneral applicability, in his 
theory, to the law of diminishing returns and the rent formula. 
H« shows that distribution, in a static society, may be regarded 
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as a division of the net product of industry into four rent funds. 
Ground rent he regards as the type of all the rest. Wages and 
interest, though they are determined by the law of final pro- 
ductivity, are capable of being measured exactly as ground rent 
is measured. From one point of view interest is the specific 
product of capital and wages a differential gain or surplus (rent) ; 
from another, wages are the specific product of labor and interest 
is a differential gain or surplus (rent). He regards interest and 
wages as the two generic rents. He further distinguishes the 
rent of particular capital goods and that of particular laborers. 
Tlie rent of a good instrument of any kind is measured "by com- 
paring its product with that of an instrument at the point of 
abandonment." In this way the differential (rent) character 
of the product is revealed. The rent is always the net product 
minus nothing, as the poorest instrument produces nothing. 
This is equivalent to saying that the rent of any instrument is its 
net product. The existence of no-rent labor makes it possibk 
to apply the rent formula to every concrete agent of production. 
Men, land and capital goods of other kinds produce something 
that can be measured by this formula. 

The author's analysis is clear; but it results in a strange use 
of familiar terms to which it is difficult to become reconciled. 
We are told that "rent and interest describe the same income in 
two different ways"; that "rent is the aggregate of the lump 
sums earned by capital goods, while interest is the fraction oi 
itself that is earned by the permanent fund of capital"; that 
"total interest equals total rent"; that "net rent is nothing mor^ 
than interest regarded from another point of view."^ All thes 
are but messages from a purely imaginary world. They ca^^ 
be appreciated only by him who can picture to himself such a 
imaginary society. Let the reader lose sight, for a momen 
of the author's assumption of a static state, to which he 
rigidly adheres, and confusion results. While Professor QarCT" 
convinces us that no distinction should be made, in a stati^ 
society, between land and other instruments of production, ye^^ 
we are confident that he would not have us believe that speci^^ 
significance does not attach to land in the actual world of change' 

" Page 336. 
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from the fact that it is a gift of nature and limited in quantity, 
while the artificial instruments are products of industry and for 
that reason capable of indefinite multipHcation. 

Rent and interest may be different names for the same income 
^^an imaginary static society : but in the world of reality ground 
I the rent of artificial instruments are not simply parts 
Bterest. They are all distinct products. The landlord gets 
t resulting from superior natural opportunities, the entre- 
preneur gets in the form of profit the rent of superior artificial 
opportunities. There is a distinct zone of indifference for labor 
and another for capital. The capitalist gets the product of capi- 
ta] in the marginal zone for capital and the laborer gets the 
product of labor in the marginal zone for labor. 

Within the limited space available for this article, it is impossi-* 
ble to convey an adequate impression of the originality, brilliancy 
and completeness of the author's analyses. Nothing short of 
the most careful reading of the book itself can do that. The 
chief merit of the book consists, perhaps, in the fact that it car- 
ries to its logical conclusion the application of the law of final 
productivity, coordinating the factors of production and distribu- 
tion by means of the law of diminishing returns and the rent 
formula. It is an epoch-making book, and stands as the highest 
achievement of American economic thought. Will the author's 
analysis prove adequate for dealing with the problems of a 
dynamic society? The promised volume, which will deal 
with the distinctively dynamic laws, will be awaited with eager 
interest. 

Charles A. Tuttle. 
Wabash Cdlese, 

Crawfordsville, Indiana. 



THE MEASUREMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT: A 

STATISTICAL STUDY. 

I. 

THERE is no class of social data more earnestly desired by 
economists and those interested in public affairs than 
material by which to measure the ebb and flow of industrial 
prosperity, and the comparative conditions of comfort of the 
working classes. Attempts have been made to use various classes 
of information for this purpose, the most important of which 
are statistics of production, wages and unemplo3mienL There 
are various reasons why material of the first two classes serves 
the purpose in but an imperfect manner. Some of these are 
inherent in the nature of the data, and others are due to the fact 
that it is impossible, or at least extremely difficult, to secure the 
information desired. 

The objection to the use of statistics of production for this 
purpose lies in the fact that industry is constantly changing from 
one form to another, and that in growing countries a certain 
increase in production must normally take place to meet increas- 
ing needs. It is only in times of extreme depression that this 
expansion is checked, and use can be made of production returns 
to show that a change has taken place. At the best, therefore, 
statistics of production only enable us to determine at certain 
times that changes of greater or less importance have taken place 
Moreover, no nation has as yet succeeded in organizing a service 
for the collection of statistics of production except at considerable 
intervals of time. As regards the second point, the comparative 
conditions of comfort of the working classes, it is evident that 
statistics of production furnish eviddice only in a most indirect 
way. 

The limitations in the use of statistics of wages for the purpose^ 
above noted are equally strong. When methods of work W^"^ 
simple, and occupations few and well defined, the securing^ ^ 
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itisdcs of wages permitting of a comparison of year with year 
id country with country was comparatively a simple matter. 
Under present conditions, owing to the constant changes taking 
place in the methods of production, the extreme subdivision of 
ilabor, and the diversity of local conditions and customs, the secur- 
ing of such a record that shall be representative of conditions 
generally is now almost a hopeless task. 

Were such a record obtained, moreover, its use as a gauge of 

tiic movement of industrial conditions would be open to grave 

objections. The rate of wages follows such a movement only in 

very general way. Industrial depressions mean a lack of orders 

to the manufacturer rather than production at a loss, and the 

ost effective way that such a condition can be met is in a coni- 

ese or partial shut-down of the works. As a rule, employers 

^fcr a general reduction of wages to the last possible moment. 

he rise and fall of wages rates, therefore, if they correspond at 

I with the movement of industry, do so only long after the 

ittM inducing the change has taken place. 

As a measure of the standard of comfort, actual wages must 
ilways, of course, constitute one of the most effective means 
milabk. But even here their value is largely dependent upon 
Ihcir use in connection with various other classes of information, 
tbe mcist important of which is that of amount of employment, 
ttie consideration of which constitutes the subject-matter of the 
fnxDt paper. 

The purpose of the foregoing criticism of the use of statistics 
[^.MDduciion and wages as a measure of industrial conditions 
inal welfare, has been to enable us more clearly to see 
iges attaching to the use of statistics of employment 
loymeni for this purpose. But a slight examination 
"Ilkesuhjea will show that the movement of employment must 
•Wwp'md in the most immediate and delicate way with changes 
Blht Jtjrce of industrial prosperity of a coimtry. A reduction 
w increase in the lalxjr force immeiliately follows the falling 
■""mgnwiitation of demands for industrial products. This is 
as xvell as radical changes in conditions. Changes 
employment constitute, in fact, an integral part 
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As a measure of the standard of comfort, also, statistics of 
employment must certainly constitute an element of equal, if 
not greater, importance than that of the rate of wages. A reduc- 
tion in wages means a curtailment of expenditure that is often 
hard to bear. Loss of employment but too frequently means 
absolute want and dependence upon outside assistance. 

Finally, apart from this use as a measure of general economic 
conditions, statistics of unemployment are of great importance 
as affording information essential for the adequate study of one 
of the most important econcwnic problems with which students of 
industrial conditions now have to deal. The opponents of the 
present industrial regime have a no more effective argument than 
the fact that there are men willing and able to work, but unable 
to find opportunity to do so. To a certain degree both the 
efficiency and the justice of the present system must be judged 
by the extent to which men under it are given opportunities for 
the full exercise of their faculties and productive powers. With- 
out carrying this consideration further, it must be apparent that 
any information in regard to the amount or variation in unem- 
ployment is of great value as throwing light upon a great many 
questions with which economists are concerned. 

II. 

Important as the problem of unemployment has always been, it 
is only within recent years that serious attempts have been made 
to collect the statistical data that must furnish the foundation fot 
any scientific study of the question. During the past decade^ 
however, most of the important industrial nations have ma^^ 
efTorts in this direction, and a body of facts has been accumulated 
that is well worth the attention- of the statistician and econ^^ 
mist. 

It is proposed in the present paper to make a careful examir*^ 
tion of all this material that has been collected, either in t:!^ 
United States or Europe; to group together in summary tal>l^ 
the main points of information to be derived from it; and, vci<^ 
important of all, to examine critically the methods that h: 
been pursued in each investigation. The latter is indeed the m: 
purpose of the paper. It is desired, by means of this compai^ 
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live study, to show the essential nature of the statistical problems 
involved, the different niethcds by which they have been 
approached, and the lines of action along which the most valu- 
able results can in the future be anticipated. 

An examination of the efforts that have been made in different 
countries to obtain statistics of unemployment shows that four 
distinct methods of inquiry have been followed. 

The first is that where special investigations have been made 
of the amoimt of unemployment existing at certain limes of 
industrial depressions. Such were the inquiries made by the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 1878, by the 
special l>oard of that State in 1894, by the French Labor Bureau 
in 1896, and by certain parliamentary committees of Great 
Britain.' To tliis class also belong investigations undertaken by 
individual cities. 

These efforts, as statistical studies, are of relatively little 
importance. With the excqrtion of the Massachusetts inquiry of 
1878, none of them can be said to be based on a statistical investi- 
gation of any scope. They for the most part but make use 
of the results of other investigations, that will be elsewhere 
described, and from that material and other facts, seek to estimate 
the amount of unemployment then existing. The fact also that 
the>- were intended only to serve an immediate purpose, and that 
they relate to unusual conditions, prevents them from having but 
a limited permanent value. 

The second, and in some respects the most important, class of 
efforts are those that have been made in connection with general 

' Foi (he resulis of ihese and other special inveaiigations concerning unem- 
ployroenl see :— 

t. The Unemployed in Massachusetts. June and November, 1878. Tenth 
Annual Report o( the Massachusetts Bureau of Staiisiics of Labor, 1S79. 

%. IT n employment. Twenty-fourth Annual Report of Ihe Massachusetl* 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 1S93. 

3. Report of the Massachusetts Board to Investigate the Subject of the Uneni' 
ployed. Boston. iSq;. 

4. Documents surta question du chdmage. Office du Travail. France. 1896. 
i- Report of Ihe Select Committee OD Distress from Want of Empioymcnl. 

Great Britain, I8g6. 

6. Report on Agencies and Methods for Dealing with the Unemployed. 
Labour Deparimeni. Great Britain, 1803. 
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censuses of |>:^^:l^ti:«n or indnstty. t hren ig fa cncsdoiis incoqx)- 
rated in the achecnles cskSirmg for mf<>nDa!>3a retatiTe to fsxx^oj- 
ment of all per^i-ns ccgaged in gainfnl ocmparioiis. Investiga- 
tions of this character were made in cotioecti<3a with the United 
States census of 1890. the Massadmsctts State ccnsoses of 1885 
and 1895. the Rhc<!e Island State census of 1895. and the two 
German censuses, the one of population and the other of industry, 
jn 1895.' 

The third plan is that of securing regular returns from as 
large a number of manufacturers and other employers of labor 
as ix>s5ible of the number of persons employed by them. The 
most imjKjrtant example of this method is the well known Annwi^ 
Statistics of Manufactures published by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. This system^ or a modification 
of it, has alsr^ been adopted by so'eral other State Btu'eaus of 
I^lxjr, among which may be mentioned those of New Jersey, 
Gmnecticut and Wisconsin. In this general category should 1>« 
placed the repr>rt of the French labor biu^au on wages and tti.^ 
diiratirjn of lalx>r in French industries, and the various offidsLl 
rci)r>rts, especially (jn mining, which give information regardiim.^ 
the mtinbcT of i>ersr>ns employed, the number of days worke<3. 
ctc- 

I I. Report of the Eleventh United States Census, 1890. Population, vol. >^>- 
AIko ('ompendium, Part III, p. 386 et seq. 

a. Kif(htccnth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics ^^^ 
Liilior, 1H87. This report contains the figures concerning unemploymc <^^ 
olitHinr<l in connection with the State census of 1885. The figures for cl^^ 
MuNNurhiifictts census of 1895 are not yet available. 

:), Rrpoit of the Rhode Island State Census, 1895. The figures concemK^^ 
untiiMployincnt wore published and commented upon in the Tenth Anni^^ 
Koport of the Rhode Island Bureau of Industrial Statistics, 1898. 

4, TI1C1 rvHultN of the two German censuses, as regards unemplojment, 
fltVI»n III thr I'ifrtfljahrshfftsur Statistik des deutschen Reichs^ 1896. Erganxu.^*^ 
lum vlerlKit llrft. Berlin, 1896. 

I I, Annunl Statistics of Manufactures, Massachusetts Bureau of Statisr^^^ 
of Xtfibor. SoritfH began in 1886. 

t. 8ikUlrrN et dur^o du travail dans Tindustrie fran9aise. 4 vols. Office 
TnVAlli Kwnce, 1893-1896. 

J, Th© most ttvailttblo source of data concerning number of persons emploj^ ^^ 

ilnHM work, «ti\« of miners and other employees are the Labour Gazette of ^"^ 

hour DepAftmont, and the annual reports on mining of most fon 
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The fourth system is that whereby regular returns are sought 
from trade unions of the number of their members, and the 
number and per cent- of them who are out of employment at the 
date of the return. This method was first employed by the 
Labour Department of Great Britain, and has since been followed 
by the labor bureaus of France, Belgium and New York, and 
more recently by the Ajiierican Federation of Labor.' 

No attempt, it will be observed, is made to consider informa- 
tion published by employment bureaus of the results of Uieir 
operations. This material may show in a general way whether 
unemployment is prevalent or not, but it cannot be used as a 
basis for the measurement of unemployment generally. 

With this statement of tlie general ground to be covered we 
will now enter upon an examination in detail of each of the 
four classes of investigations that have been enumerated. 

Special Investigations: — The first class of inquiries can be dis- 
missed with a few words. As has been said, they do not as a 
rule represent original investigations. They have served a cer- 
tain purpose in showing in a general way the extent of the distress 
existing in a restricted district, but have contributed but little to 
the general study of unemployment. In one respect, however, 
they have lieen of j>ermanent value. Those that have been care- 
fully made have demonstrated that the amount of unemploy- 
ment existing at times of industrial depressions is apt to be 
greatly exaggerated by the public. The most important inves- 

' I. For Grcai Britain see The Aonual Reports of ihc Labour Department on 
Trade Unions, begun In 1BS6. particularly the Fourth and Fifth Reports; the 
Aonual Abstract of Labour Slalistics for ihe United Kingdom, and the monlhljr 
Labour Gaielle of the same depanment. An excellent presentation of thil 
material is given in the paper by Mr. George H. Wood, "Some StalisUcs 
Retiiinfc ro the Working CUm Progress since i860." in Ihe Journal of the 
RofBl Slalislical Society, December. 1899. 

2. For France see the July numbers of (he Bulletin du Travail, Office du 
Tr»vail, France. 

3. For Belgium see ihe January numbers of (he Revue du Travail. Office du 
Ttavail. Belgium. 

4. For New York, see the Annual Reports of the New York Bureau of Labor 
beginning wilh the Ihiiteenlh, 1895. and its quarterly Bulletin begun in I89Q, 

J. For Ihe American Federation of L.abur see The ■"Ameiican Federaiionlsi '" 
•ince October, 1699, 
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tigation of this character was that made by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 1878. It was currently 
reported at that time that 200,000 workingmen in the State were 
out of employment. As the result of a thorough canvass of 
the State in June and November of that year the bureau found 
but 28.508 persons, male and female, out of work in June, and 
but 23,000 out of work in November. 

Census Inquiries: — ^The second class of investigations deserves 
a more careful consideration. Though not the first attempt at a 
census of unemployment, the work of the federal census of 1890 
should first be considered, as it represents the only effort made 
in the United States to gather such information for the whole 
countr\'. 

Questions were inserted in the population schedule calling for 
answers from ever)- person returned as engaged in gainful pur- 
suits as to whether he was unemployed during the census year at 
his principal occupation, and if so, during how many months, and ^1 
during what time he was employed at some other occupation. 

Answers to the last question were obtained in such a manifestly "W 
incomplete and inaccurate way that no attempt was made tac=i=:3 
tabulate them. Returns to the first two questions were tBbulat&W^Tzd 
in considerable detail by States, sex, occupations, nationality, etc.- 
but the only tables of which the slightest use can be made an 
two summaries giving, by classes of industries and selected occu- 
pations, the number and per cent, of persons engaged in gain- 
ful pursuits who were returned as unemployed at their principa"^ 
occupation at some time during the year. These two summaries 
as far as males are concerned, are here reproduced in a singl< 
table. In order to economize space, however, only the figures foi 
those occupations embracing 100,000 or more persons are given 

These figures have been reproduced more to show what w; 
attempted than what was accomplished. Both they and th« 
whole investigation may be pronounced absolutely worthies* 
The entire report bears evidence that no real attempt was mac 
to work out the elements involved in the problem, or to secui 
the returns in a proper form. The fact that, information froi 
employers as well as employees was sought and included in 
totals, and that the extent of unemployment was measured 
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Clais/i 0/ [itdustriet. 

Agriculture, fiiheries and mining 

Piofessional service 

Domeslic and personal service . 

Tr*de and Iran sponat ion 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries 

All Industries .. 

StUeted Ot(up«tinu. 

Agricultural laborers 

Farmers, planters and overtsen 

Miners and quartymen 

Physicians and surgeons 

Piofessots and teachers 

Engineers and hremen (not locomotive) .. 

Laborers not speciQed 

Servants 

Agents and collectors 

Booli-kcepets ani~ 
Clerks, copyists. 
Dtajmen. teamst< 
Merchants and dealers 

Steam railroad emplojees 

Blacksmiths and wheelwrights 

Bool and shoe makers and repairers 
Butchers 

Textile mill employees 

Compositors and printers 

lion and other metal workers 

Machinists 

Manufacturers and officials 

Ma»ODS, brick and stone 

Painters, glaziers and varnisbers 

Saw and planing mill employees 




such periods of lime as one to three, four to six, and seven to 
twelve months is sufficient of itself to preclude any valuable results 
being obtained. It is evident that the problem of unemployment 
has little op nothing to do with such classes as merchants and 
dealers, physicians and surgeons, manufacturers and officials, etc.. 
and the failure to recogni2e this must vitiate all general results. 
Moreover, as was brought out by the careful German census, 
there are a great many precautions that must be taken in secur- 
ing the data, such as the accurate definition of what constitutes 
the principal occupation, tlie exclusion of cases of persons, such 
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as teachers, who normally are tmemployed a part of the time, of 
persons voluntarily not working, of old persons permanently 
incapacitated for labor, etc. If any attempt was made to guard 
against these difficulties the report gives no evidence of it 
Finally the returns themselves show that not even an approxima- 
tion of the true condition of affairs was obtained. 

The failure of the federal census to obtain a correct census of 
the unemployed was due largely to the fact that it was a practical 
impossibility to exercise the requisite amount of care and super- 
vision where the investigation was of such magnitude. The 
problem is vastly simplified if the work is undertaken by a single 
homogeneous State like Massachusetts, and more valuable results 
are consequently to be anticipated. 

Massachusetts, as is well known, takes a State census every 
decade on the year midway between the federal census years. In 
1885, questions were for the first time inserted in the population 
schedule having for their purpose the determination of the amount 
of unemployment in the State. The returns are presented in 
great detail. They show for the year preceding the enumera- 
tion the numbers of persons who were unemployed a month or 
more during the year and the length of this imemployment, by 
town, sex, age periods and occupations. As in the federal cen- 
sus, the efforts was also made to determine the extent to which 
persons who were unemployed at their principal occupation foimd 
employment in some other work. 

In the limited space at our disposal it will be possible to present 
only the more important summaries of this investigation. There 
is first given a general table showing for all classes of occupations 
combined the total number of persons reporting themselves as 
unemployed a month or more during the year at their principal 
occupation, according to sex and months unemployed. Columns 
of percentages show the distribution of unemployment according 
to this latter feature. 

This table shows that, according to the census returns, out of^ 
a total of 816,470 persons engaged in gainful pursuits in the^ 
State, 70.41 per cent, were continuously employed during thes^ 
year, while 29.59 P^^ cent, were unemployed a month or more^ — ► 
The most interesting feature of the table is the showing of th( 
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p extent of unemployment according to its duration. Thus of the H 
29- 59 per cent, returned unemployed, only one-tenth of one per H 
cent, were unemployed the whole year, 3. 17 per cent, were unem- H 
ployed seven or more months, 5.24 were unemployed six months. H 
i.ig per cent, for five months, 5.81 per cent, for four months, H 
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739 
618 

357 
478 
53a 
831 
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4.600 

5.335 

1,468 

753 

i78,6j8 
435.ai(| 


■76 
.BS 
.63 
-47 
-»S 
..3 




7.166 

S.Sao 
4. '53 
3,376 
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39.58 
70.43 


63.961 
149,663 


39.61 
70.39- 


341,589 

574.881 




Continuously employed . 
Grand total 


603.847 


100.00 


3ia,6i3 


100.00 


816,470 


.00.0. ■ 


5.13 per cent, for three months, 5.85 per cent, for two months, 
and 2.4 per cent, for one month. The variation in the amount 
and duration of unemployment in the case of the two sexes is 
astonishingly slight. 

It is not easy to determine the degree of faith that can be 
placed in these figures. Certainly, as far as the classification by 
months unemployed is concerned the returns must he but a 
rough approximation. This is shown by the fact that the per- 
centage given in the table for six months unemployment is 5.24 
as against 1.99 for five months and 0.75 for seven months. I 
. think also that we can be certain that the amount of unemploy- 
ment here returned is considerably in excess of the true amount k 
of unemployment as that term is usually employed. Not only 
is it the natural disposition of persons to exaggerate the extent 
of their misfortunes, but included in the returns are a large ntmi- 
ber of occupations such as teachers and farm laborers, who are 
normally out of work a greater or less portion of the year. No 
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attempt, also, was apparently made to exclude cases of persons 
voluntarily out of work. The bare statement, therefore, that 
29.58 per cent of all male workers were out of emplo)mient 
a month or more during the year would be wholly misleading as 
a measure of unemployment among the laboring and artisan class 
proper.^ 

The foregoing criticism is immediately justified when we come 
to consider the question of unemplo3mient by particular industries 
or occupations. Unemployment is essentially a problem to be 
treated by industries and occupations. It may almost be said 
that there are as many problems as there are industries. The 
following table, taken from the report, shows the proportion of 
male workers unemployed at some time during the year, and the 
average duration of the unemployment by occupations. In the 
report the information is given for a large number of occupa- 
tions. To economize space the figures are here given only for 
the occupations embracing 3,000 or more persons. 

This table shows at a glance the wide difference in the con- 
ditions existing in different occupations, and how misleading 
it is to consider the problem of unemployment for all occupations 
grouped together without regard to the peculiar conditions sur- 
rounding each, and its relative importance to the total number 
of workers considered. In the first place, it is immediately appa- 
rent that there are a number of people who, on account of the 
character of their occupations, should be excluded from any study 

^ Apart from the question of accuracy, it is also of course important to 
determine whether the year to which the figures relate was a normal or abnor- 
mal one as regards employment. Discussing this point, the report says : ** The 
facts for 1885 show a wide distribution of the unemployed as a whole, because 
the industries of the State were in a more or less depressed condition, the 
depression which began early in 1882 not then having passed away." Treating 
of the same figures in its report for 1893, however, the bureau uses somewhat 
different language. It there says : ** While they (the percentages) may be 
accepted as fairly representing normal conditions during the entire year, this 
should be qualified by the statement that production in certain manufacturing 
industries, particularly boots and shoes, and cotton goods, was not quite up to 
its used limit during the year selected for the investigation, although it was not* 
so far as Massachusetts is concerned, a year of industrial depression." 

Taking these two statements together, it can fairly be inferred that the year 
covered, while not a year of serious industrial depression, was neverthelesi^ 
one in which industry was not in its fullest activity. 
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City and lown govemmenl aetrlce 

BarbeiB and bairdreisers 

Stationary engJoeers and Mslsluits .., 

Merchants and dealers.. 

Salesmen 

Book-keepers and clerks 

Boarding and livery stable emptoyeea. 

Horse railroad employees 

Teamsters 

Steam railroad employees 

Fanners 

Farm laborers 

Fishermen 

Bool and shoe makers 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Palmers 

Tailors 

Cotton mill operatives 

Tannery employees 

Machinists 

Blacksmilhs and helpers 

Iron workers 

Paper mill operatives 

Compositors and printers ... 

Woolen mill operatives 

Laborers 

Appteniices 



S.4S9 
3.099 
3.S4S 
33,566 
I4,g86 
»7.667 
3.697 
3,79' 
3.056 

ts|o86 
36.369 
3S,633 
7.844 
4S.105 

28,781 



11,136 

S.BSS 
S.731 
4,4<o 
4,54« 
13,55° 
33.064 
5,ai4 



6-9S 
7.30 
S.>9 
ts.o6 
Q.7fl 
iS.a9 
11.49 

30.19 
44.01 
67.30 
47.18 
6g.a3 
55-35 
17.39 
39.09 
34-48 
30.33 
17.7s 
49-97 
lS-t9 
9-9' 
39-35 
61. S4 



4.4B 
4.78 
4.09 



4-S« 
4.86 

3.89 
3-90 



of the real problem of unemployment, or at least should be 
separately ainsidered. Such, for example, are the classes of per- 
sons engaged in agricultural pursuits, the fisheries, marine trans- 
portation and the large group of merchants and dealers who arc 
employers rather than employees. The same is true to a less 
extent of government officials, teachers, agents, and apprentices. 
Undouhtedly the most important fact brought out by this 
table is the wide divergence between the stability of employment 
in difTeretit occupations. In order that the significance of these 
differences may be apparent it is necessary that related industries 
should tie grouped together. In this way it can be determined 
whether the differences are due to peculiarities of the particular 
occupations or are common to all the octntpations in the same or 
closely related lines of work. Such a grouping has therefore 
made in the following table : 
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ClasMs of occttpatkms. 



Government and professional 

Domestic and personal service 

Trade 

Transportation, road 

Transportation, steam railroad 

Transportation, water 

Agriculture 

Fisheries 

Manufactures: Total 

Boots and shoes 

Cotton mill operatives 

Woolen and worsted mill operatives 

Paper mill operatives 

Tannery employees 

Machinists and metal workers 

Compositors and printers 

Building trades 

Laborers 

Miners and quanymen 

Apprentices 

Other - 



Total 



Total penons 

productively 

employed. 



10,656 

17,985 
87,521 

25,044 
15,086 

4,449 
75.244 

7.844 
205,021 

48,105 
26,642 

14.663 
4,410 
6,192 

37,520 

4,541 

45.554 

33,064 

1,422 

5,214 
65,202 



603,847 



N amber naemployed 

at some time 

dannc the jrear. 



1,306 
1,844 
7,720 
3,510 

1,733 
1,328 

14.909 
3,452 

87,498 

32,374 
10,414 

5,732 
670 

2,135 
13,648 

450 

23.845 

20,346 

692 

1,102 

8,820 



178,628 



Percent, 
nneai^ofed. 



12.26 

10.25 

8.82 

14.02 

11.49 
29.85 

19.81 

44.01 

w42.68 
67.30 
39.09 
3909 
15.19 
34.48 

36.38 

9.91 

52.34 

61.54 
48.64 
21.14 
13.64 



29.58_ 



Note — In the Massachusetts report compositors and printers and building 
trades employees have been included under manufactures. In studying the 
problem of unemployment it is evident they should be separately considered. 



An explanation should be made of the manner in which this 
table has been constructed. The only summaries by kinds o^ 
work contained in the official report are by the general groups a^ 
industries: agriculture, trade and transportation, manufactures » 
etc. This established system of grouping branches of industry* 
while useful for many census purposes, is thoroughly inadequa't^ 
to bring out the vital facts regarding unemployment. Under iX-* 
for example, such totally dissimilar classes of occupations, 3-^ 
regards conditions of employment, as building trades employee^* 
printers and compositors, and ordinary laborers, are includ^^ 
among factory employees, when it is evident that as respeo^- 
each one the problem of unemployment is essentially a differe'^^ 
one. 

Again the columns of percentages given in the tables publish»-^= 
in the repyort show, not the proportion of each class that 
unemployed, but the proportion the number unemployed in 
class represented of the total number unemployed — 2. show- 
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Htrhich is not only of practically no importance — ^but is mislead- 
ing, as it in no way indicates the relative prevalence of uneraploy- 
1 the difFerent industries and occupations. 
To avoid these two defects, it was necessary in the table we 
lave given, to regroup the tKCUpations, and calculate the per- 
centages of imenipto>'ment for each group. 

Turning now to an examination of the table, the essential dif- 
erence in the conditions of employment in the different lines of 
work is at once manifest- In this classification we have set apart 
tflose classes of work, sucli as agriculture, the fisheries, govern- 
ment and professional !ier\Hce, the inclusion of which, as we have 
aid, vitiates any deductions that might be attempletl concern- 
ing unemployment as an industrial probleni. We have also 
Hated separately the figures for the building trades, compositors 
ind printers, and ordinary laborers. The desirability of doing 
this is seen by the great difference which is shown in the extent 
of unemployment in these classes and in manufactures. Com- 
positors and printers show an exceptionally gixwi record of but 
9.91 per cent, of their numl>er unemployed at some time during 
the year. Steam railway employees come next with 11.49 pc 
<ent., a large part of which is probably found in the constniction 
Idtc* temporarily employed. As would be expected, a high per- 
centage of unemployment is shown for the building trades and 
rammon laborers, the figures being 52.34 and 61.54 respectively. 
Turning to the group of manufactures, the percentage of unem- 
Jiloyroent for all branches combined is seen to be 42.68. Under 
Has general head I have given the figiires for the six most 
»rtant branches, in order to bring out the considerable varia- 
1 that is found in the different trades. This variation is 
bably due. partly to the difference existing in the organization 
T<fOTk in different trades, but mostly to the chance that some 
lr»<lB happened to l>c more depressed than others during the 
particular year covered by the investigation. 
The remaining grouping of the Massachusetts census, such as 
J by age periods and in relation to secondary employment, 
' oe pas?«d by with little comment. The showing of unemploy- 
^^ nt (])■ age periods is of no value as it includes all persons 
t*Red in gainful pursuits, whether in agriculture or manufac- 
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tures, or otherwise. As r^;ards the question of the extent to 
which persons out of employment in their principal occupations 
found other woric, it is doubtful if the returns can be accepted 
as accurate. Only 4.45 per cent, of those unemployed reported 
that they found work in othe^ employments. This, if represent- 
ing the true condition of affairs, would indicate that, taking all 
industries together, the matter of secondary occupation is of 
relatively no importance.* 

Wn-LiAM Franklin Willoughby. 

U. S. Department of Labor. 

' To be continaed in the Tals Rktikw for November, 1901. 
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NOTES. 

Concentration in Retail Trade. The formation of The 
Associated Merchants' Company in April last, uniting by the cor- 
porate method three of the larger establishments in New York City, 
with plans and charter provisions for the future extension of the 
company by the absorption of other similar houses in the larger 
trade centres of the United States, naturally calls attention to the 
possibility of commercial concentration within the field of distribu- 
tion on a larger scale and by a method very different from that 
adopted in the past. For concentration in retail trade is not in 
itself a new development, as the successful department stores in all 
the larger cities in the United States testify. What is novel here 
is the adoption of the later industrial method of accomplishing 
concentration, viz.: the formation of a corporation to purdiase 
either the properties of the constituent companies outright or a 
majority of the capital stock, as found most convenient in each 
particular case. Whether the concentration movement thus inau- 
gurated in retail trade will prove to be a permanent one, approxi- 
mating in its scope and effects to that already effected in transpor- 
tation or manufacturing industries, or whether, on the other hand, 
it is merely an ambitious attempt of the promoter to enter an unfa- 
vorable field, may discreetly be left to the future to determine. 
What is especially needed at the present time both by the public 
and the economist is accurate information in regard to the progress 
and economic results of such concentration as effected through the 
development of the great department store, and especially of the 
ability to eliminate competition by eliminating the smaller retailers 
in special lines of merchandise, 

A recent investigation of the Massachusels Bureau of Labor 
Statistics* aims to give such information regarding the city of 
Boston, where the department store has probably achieved more 
than the average success. The report does not try to determine the 
relative amount of business done by the department stores as com- 
pared with that of the regular retail stores — an industry which 
would be fraught with difficulties and might prove misleading at 

' TTtirlietli Annual Report of the Bureau of Slatisiics of Labor, Bosloa, 
igoo. 
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'^/f/*'- '/f th': rr*or'r irri^y^rjir.t lonc'.usi.r.j ::• be drawn from the 
f;i/f>. j/f<-vfit/-d ir* th«: r'-^^jV. rhf: 'lata for a pan of which are not 
thfUif\''f\ in tfi/- aW/': ta!;U:, ar^:: ^ i » The department store has not 
it% y*'i <'Iiffiin;itH th^- ^jjyrcial retailer in any one line of goods: the 
iM'ftr'"*! jif/|;roa/lj to «-Ji<;h a a^ndition is found in the distribution 
ifi lli«- following linrrs: kid gloves, laces and embroideries, small 
w;ir«'s», loyn, w^mu-n's rlothinj^ and furnishing goods. (2) The 
ii|f«'/ i;il r«'l;iil Hl'/nr lias U-en aljlc to retain nearly the whole field in 
u'V<'r;il lififHp viz.; drngh and medicines, boots and shoes, furniture. 



Notes. 

Dceries, men's and boys' clothing, millinery. (3) The better 
ganized stores, whether department or the regular retail store in 
Ti, arc constantly forcing the less efficiently organized stores to 
B wall, resulting in lessened cost of distribution, larger sales 
1 less profit on each article, and a lower average scale of prices 
the consumer. (4) The heads of departments in the department 
Ts are not generally recruited from the ranks of those who 

I previously been proprietors of retail stores; out of the 417 
es reported. 48 only had previously been at the head of a retail 
re of their own, 347 had not been independent proprietors, and 

32 cases their previous business vras not stated. 

On tlie whole the facts disclosed by this investigation are reassur- 

; to those who still have faith in the stimulating and regulating 

lects of competition in the social order. Whether competition 

By yet be destroyed and monopoly acliicved in either the field of 

hislr^- or that of retail trade through the power of combination 

lis yet an open question; whether a perfect consolidation of the 

retailers either of one line of goods throughout a wide area or of 

iH lines within a narrower one, would be able to establish and maJn- 

i monopolistic prices is still another, .^n able commercial 

nrity recently remarked in connection with the CtatHin consoli- 

itoi. that "the one thing which neither the department store 

>r»ny possible combination among stores for their mutual benefit 

II do is to establish an artificial range of prices." contrasting the 
werof such a combination in this respect with that of the "trust." 

Aownbination of retail tradesmen is not able through the power of 

nch association to control the supply of raw material or to depend 

• either patent rights or a tariff wall. Their ability to affect the 

"""» of prices at all must be chiefly due to the power of comhina- 

i (act which clothes the concentration movement in the dis- 

f of merchandise whh especial interest to the economist as 

1 U to the consumer, 

MAURICE H. ROBINSON. 
'<!« Univ«rf4t)'. 

^Mimldpal Electric Plants in Massachusetts Cities. 

ichtisetts contains two cilics that own and operate municipal 

""nc plants. These cities are Taunton, with a population o( 

|lA3S,ind Chicopee. with 19,167 inhabitants. Both of these plants 

y priratc consumers as well as electric street lamps, and they 

*t"CotU> electrical systems for general service in their respcc- 

" chict. To bring out the comparative results obtained under 
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municipal and private ownership, a comparison is here made 
between these two plants at Taunton and Chicopee, and all the 
similar electric plants of the State under private ownership in cities 
with populations between those of the two named. 

Five cities in Massachusetts have populations between those of 
Chicopee and Taunton, and contain electrical supply systems, under 
private management. In each of two of these five cities a single 
corporation owns both the gas and electric plants, and these two 
cities are excluded from the comparison. The three remaining 
cities are Gloucester, population 26,121 ; Quincy, population 23,899, 
and Pittsfield, population 21,766. The object of the comparison 
here made between the two municipal and the three private plants 
is to determine the relative costs of street lighting, and to see whether 
the private or public management rendered capital invested in the 
plants more productive. Figures showing the operations of all 
these plants are derived by computation or taken directly from the 
Report of the Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners, for the year ending June 30, 1900. In order to 
reduce all service to street lamps to a common unit, the usual 
allowance of 0.25 watt per rated candle power of arc lamps is 
made, and the energy supplied to lamps is reduced to kilowatt- 
hours. At Chicopee the electric street lighting is done by 
arc lamps of 1,200 nominal candle power, each consuming 
0.25 X 1200 = 0.3 kilowatt-hour per hour. During the year named 
the average daily number of these lamps operated was 149, the 
hours per night for each lamp 8.5, and the average nights per 
month 29.8. Consequently the energy consumed by these lamps 
during the year was 8.5 x 29.8 x 12 x 0.3 x 149 = 135,870.12 kilo- 
watt-hours. In Taunton during the same year the street lighting 
was done with an average daily number of 223 arc lamps of 1200 
nominal candle power each, and these lamps were in operation 8.2 
hours per night and 27.5 nights per month on an average. Street 
lighting at Taunton, therefore, consumed 8.2x27.5 x 12x0.3 x 
223 = 181,031.4 kilowatt-hours during the year. 

The cost of street lighting by each municipal plant is equal to 
the sum of all expenses for management and operation, plus interest 
on the entire investment of the rate paid on city bonds, plus 
depreciation at 5 per cent., minus the money income from service 
for private consumers. These charges against the municipal electric 
plants are as follows : 



^I] 



Ctiicop« $3,958.00 

Taunton 5,812.04 



$iS.7-«»-98 



$J4,2,l6.og 
,18.533-15 



S4.548.r1 
6.655-95 
The value of the service performed by these municipal plants for 
ite consumers during the year amounted to $8,706.91 at 
Chicopec, and $23,598.43 at Taunton. Deducting these sums from 
ibe corresponding charges against the municipal plants, the cost ot 
Rrect lighting at Chicopee is found to be $15,529.18, and at 
Taunton $14,934.72. The cost of service to street lamps per 
teowatt-hour is now found by dividing the total cost of street 
fighting by the number of kilowatt- hours consumed in each case. 



. 181.031.40 



$15.5^9.18 
14.934.72 



Torala 316.901-53 530.463.90 9.6 cents average. 

The true average cost of 9.6 cents per kilowatt-hour for both 
Ides is found by dividing the sum of their total costs by the sum 
I their kilowatt- hours. 

In the cities of Gloucester, Quincy and Pittslield the arc street 
mpi, all of 1200 nominal candle power, operated during the year 
follows : 



Gloucester .. . 
Piitsfield } ' 



6.5 



28.9 



On the basis of 0.3 kilowatt-hour for each hour of lamp opera- 
^^^ I. the energy consumed in these street lamps amounted for 
tooucestcr to 27,197.82. for Quincy to 47,548,80. and for Pittsfield 
> 48^.25,56 kilowatt-hours, during the year. The yearly charge 
■ttlamp at Gloucester was $75.00. at Quincy $75.00, and at Pitts- 
'<US62.5o for the shorter burning, and $95.00 for the longer burn- 
^ Uoips. These prices make the total charge for street lighting, 
W tie average number of lamps stated, at Gloucester $4,425.00, 
■ Quincy $7,500-00. and at Pittsfield $5,652,00. Dividing in each 
** the total cost by the total kilowatt-hours consumed in the 
"■p* jives the price per kilowatt-hour, and the sum of these total 
I Avidcd by the sum of the kilowatt-hours shows the true 
^V pnce for the three cities, which is 14 cents per kilowatt- 
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Total Avenfne price 

kilowatt-hoan. Total cost. per Idlowatt-hoor. 

Gloucester 27,197.82 $4,425.00 16.2 cents 

Quincy 47,548.80 7,500.00 15.7 ** 

Pittsfield 48,025.65 5,562.00 11.3 ** 

Totals 122,772.27 $17,557.50 14.0 cents 

This average charge by the private plants for energy used in 
street lighting is 45.8 per cent, higher than the cost of 9.6 cents 
per kilowatt-hour in the municipal plants. Meter rates to private 
consumers at Chicopee are 11.85 cents per kilowatt-hour, and the 
contract price per arc lamp is $3.00 to $4.00 per month. Taunton 
charges $6.00 to $7.00 per month for each arc lamp, and 18 cents 
per kilowatt-hour by meter, subject to a discount of 25 per cent, 
on bills of $20.00 or more. 

Nominal meter rates at Gloucester, Quincy and Pittsfield are 18, 
18 and 24 respectively, while the corresponding charges for arcr 
lamps are $8.00 to $9.00 i>er month at Gloucester, $6.50 
Quincy, and $8.00 to $9.00 at Pittsfield. While the rates froi 
municipal plants to private consumers are as stated, the prices mad.^ 
by the private plants are subject to much variation with differerxt 
consumers, and are often below the nominal rates, but probably not: 
lower than the rates of the municipal plants, on an average. 

It is next desirable to determine whether the municipal or tl^e 
private electric plants earned better net returns on the invested 
capital. In order to do this, the money value of the street lighting" 
done by the municipal plants must be determined. For this puar- 
pose it is only fair to compute the value of the municipal service 
to arc street lamps, at the average price paid for similar service in 
the three cities supplied by private electric systems. As sho^^^i* 
above, the average price paid by Gloucester, Quincy and Pittsfi^^ 
for electrical energy used in arc lamps was 14 cents per kilowa-tt- 
hour. Applying this price to the energy supplied by the t^wo 
municipal plants to arc street lamps, results are obtained as follows- 



Value of Street Lighting, 

Kilowatt-hours in Value per 

arc street lamps. kilowatt-hour. Total value. 

Chicopee 135,870.12 14 cents $19,021.82 

Taunton 181,031.40 ** 23,096.56 

Totals 316,901 .52 14 cents $42, 1 18.38 

hcse values of street lighting plus the money incomes of 
tcipal plants show their entire earnings. 



lb 
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Total Earnings of Municipal Plants. 

Chicopee $8,706.91 519,0.^1.82 $27,728.7J 

Taunton 23,610.77 23,096.56 46.707.3,1 

The figure here for money income at Taunton is $12.34 greater 
than that previously given, because gains on jobbing to that amount 
arc added, which were previously deducted from depreciation. 

Net earnings for present purposes are represented by the differ- 
ence between total earnings and operating expenses, no allowance 
being made for interest or depreciation. 

Chicopee $27,728.73 $15-633-77 $12,094.96 

Taunton 461707.33 26,063.16 20.642. r? 

Chicopee $101,450.00 $12,094.96 11.92 per cent. 

Taunton 150.802.00 20,642.17 13.6 " 

Totals $252,252.00 $32,73713 12.9 per cent. 

It tlius appears that the earnings of the two municipal plants for 
the year, above all e.xpenses of operation, amounted to 12.9 per 
cent, of their total investments. 

The total earnings of the private electric plants are represented 
by their money incomes, and these incomes less operating expenses 
give the net earnings for present purposes, hs the municipal 
plants pay no taxes, the amounts representing the taxes paid by the 
private plants are not included in their expenses. 

Gloucester $39,909.57 $20,098.52 $19,811.05 

Quincy 39,910.53 26,307.36 13.603.17 

Piltslield 83,356.03 65,000.88 18,355-15 

Totals $163,176.13 $111,406.76 551-769-37 

Investments in the electric systems of private corporations are 

represented by the face values of their issued stocks and bonds, and 

by the notes outstanding against them. 

This is so because Massachusetts law does not permit the stocks 

and bonds of its corporations to issue for less than par. The items 

of stocks, bonds and notes for the three plants are as follows: 



GloucesKT $50,000 $48,000 

Quincy 89,700 

Pitlifield 100.000 100.000 



$63,000 $ibi,ooo 

53.343 '43-<H3 

2,000 iOisxa 
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The total investment in each case is used as a divisor of the 
net earning, to show the return on the investment. 

Per cent, of 
net eamtni^ to 
Net earnings. InTestment. inveatment. 

Gloucester $i9»8i i .05 $161 .000 12.30 

Quincy I3»603.I7 143,043 950 

Pittsfield 18,355.15 202,000 9.08 

Totals $5i»769.37 $506,043 10.23 

This process shows the net earnings here considered to be 10.23 
per cent, of the investment in the three private systems. 

It was found above that the two municipal plants earned a net 
return during the year of 12.9 per cent, on the investment in them, 
so that the municipal management has rendered its capital 1.26 
times as productive as the like resources under private control. It 
has already been shown that the price charged by the three private 
electric plants for service to arc street lamps was 1.458 times as 
great as the cost of similar service from the two municipal plants. 

These results indicate, at least as to street lighting, that cheaper 
service and a larger return on invested capital are obtained under 
municipal than by private management. 

ALTON D. ADAMS. 
Boston, Mass. 




Capital und Capitdisins. Von Eugen von Bohni-Bawerk. Zweitc 
Vielfach Verniehrte und Verbesserte Auflage. Erste Abtheilung: 
Geschichte und Kritik dcr Capifals'msthcorifii. Innsbruck, Ver- 
lag der Wagner'scheii Univcrsitats-Buchhandlung. igoo. 702 SS, 

Probably no writer of recent years has so stimulated economic 
discussion as did Professor Bohm-Bawerk by the pubUcalion of 
his "Capita! and Interest" (1884) and his "Positive Tlieory of 
Capital" (i88g). At a time when economists were turning their 
attention toward the analysis of the psychical processes of valuation, 
as distinguished from the physical processes of production, ex- 
change, distribution and consumption, this work held the attention 
of the economic world by the originality of its methods and the bold- 
ness of its conclusions. Much of the theoretical discussion of the 
last dozen years has centered around these works, and it would be 
surprising if stmiething of importance had not been produced. This 
second edition is now published in order to bring his discussion 
down to date, and to take account of the various criticisms that have 
been passed upon the original edition. 

The author still adheres to his original plan of attempting to 
demolish every Other theory of interest in order to make room for 
his own, which is set forth in his "Positive Theory of Capital." 
He apparently sees no reason for modifying any of his own views 
for, though this edition contains many additions to the original, it 
contains few changes. Many will doubtless think that it would have 
been better if it had contained fewer additions and more changes. 
The additions consist mainly in criticisms upon recent writers and 
replies to criticisms upon his own theory, though there is some 
enlargement of his discussion of earlier writers. Among the ear- 
lier writers, John Rae, in particular, deservedly receives a large 
share of appreciative discussion. Among the later writers and 
critics of the author's theory. Professor Marshall and the late Presi- 
dent Walker receive the most attention, though Clark, MacVane, 
Macfarlane, Slolzman, Wieser, Dielzel, and several others come in 
for a share. 

Since the author's own theory is not set forth in this volume, it 
would be improper to enter upon a discussion oMThere. It can 
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3:^, b:--e^-er. :* ::n •:■: place v> mention that he fails to appreciate 
the real strtn^th :•: >:c2c cf the theories which he criticizes, because 
of his ::•: narr: w -ri-ew c-f the prcblcm. This is true of the "Produc- 
trrhy" cz.t the "Abstincsce"' theories in particular. The problem 
of ineres- n-?: ..e I->:kc^i at from two widely different stand- 
points, the physical and the psychical, and neither view is the 
only abs-rlrtely correct one. Physically, there can be no doubt 
that ca:>:tal is rr>:T:ctiTe. Xo one doubts that tools are useful 
vet their -.isefulr.ess consists not in anv direct satisfaction which 
they nimish. bu: is the larg^er product which they enable industry 
to realize. That is the only sense in which an>thing, including 
labcT. can be said to be productive. It so happens that the making 
of a t'ZOi is a round-about process of producing goods, but it is the 
usehilness of the too! and not the round*about-ness of the process 
that counts. The initial act of bringing capital into existence is an 
act of sa\*ing. or waiting, which may or may not involve sacrifice, 
according to circumstances. Under the physical law of diminishing 
returns, which is applicable to the other factors of production as 
well as to land, the more capital there is brought into existence 
relatively to the other factors the lower the physical productivit>' 
of each unit of capital. The more prevalent the policy of savin 
or waiting beci~»me5. the more capital there will be in proportion t 
the other factors oi production, and the lower its productivit^^^ « 
These are some of the physical facts which can not be ignored *. -a-i 
the solution of the problem of interest. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the problem of interest -i. s 
a pan oi the general psychical problem of valuation. Goods have- s 
commodity value represented by their selling price. Goods whL^zrli 
endure for a time are also capable of furnishing a flow of ser\nces <i>r 
utilities. This flow also has its market value, represented, in t^"i« 
case of land, by rent, and in the case of produced goods, by inters s-t. 
The ser^'ices of capital are known as its productirity. It is becau^^e 
of this productivity that capital is capable of earning an income ^^ 
all. This income is simply the price that is paid for the flow <^^ 
services which capital furnishes. How does it happen that the si-^"^^ 
of the prices paid for the ser\'ices of a piece of capital will in the ^^^ 
exceed the present price of the piece of capital itself? This is 'tJ^^ 
problem which Professor Bohm-Bawerk set out to solve, and ^ ^^ 
whose solution he offers the ingenious theory of the discounting ^^ 
the future. We might grant the correctness of his theory and ^^^^ 



maintain that he is in error in supposing that this is the whol^*=^ ^ 
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the problem of interest. It is because he assumes this to be the 
whole of the problem Ihat he is tmable to see the real value of some 
other theories which deal with other parts of the problem. This 
is the chief weakness of the volume before us, and the one which 
renders many of his criticisms meaningless. This weakness is 
even more apparent in this edition than it was in the original, because 
the "Productivity" and the "Abstinence" theories have, since the 
original edition was published, undergone considerable revision, 
freeing them from the objections which could then be urged against 
them. These revisions the author is apparently unable to under- 
stand. 

T. N. CARVEK. 

Harvard University. 



An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England. By 
Edward P. Cheyney, Professor of European History in The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. New York; The Macmillan Company, 
1901— 317 pp. 

This is a text-book, intended for college and high school classes. 
The three hundred pages may be divided, for the purpose of 
description, into three nearly equal parts. Of these tlie first is 
devoted to the period before 1350. and contains an introduction and 
chapters on rural life, on town life and on trade. The second part 
covers in chronological order the economic changes from the later 
fourteenth century to the early eighteenth century, and the third 
sketches the course of the industrial revolution from the later eight- 
eenth century to the present day. Some interesting cuts and maps 
illustrate the text, and to each chapter is appended a bibliographical 
paragraph that gives to the student the titles of the principal sec- 
ondary authorities, though it withholds from him, curiously 
enough, the important item of the date and place of their publi- 
cation. 

Professor Cheyney "s book bears well a comparison with other 
books of the kind, and will undoubtedly play an important part in 
the extension of instruction in economic history. It offers to tlie 
student a sober and careful description of the economic develop- 
ment of England. The author confines himself to pretty sure 
ground (so omitting with scarcely a reference the whole subject 
of the origin of the manor), and maintains the reader's confidence 
throughout. Occasional misprints in the dates were noticed 
(1361, Bretigny; 1792, invention of the cotton gin), and slips such 
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as that which placed the origin of the cabinet in the reign of 
Charies II. The importance ascribed to an increase in the amount 
of currency as a cause of economic development (pp. 171-2) is 
perilously like a modem fallacy, and the reviewer doubts whether 
it was ever true as stated here. But on the whole the facts seem 
reliable, well selected and well arranged. The reader will feel at 
every page that he is making progress toward an understanding 
of the subject of which the book treats. Whether he will realize 
the importance of that subject, whether he will not find the book 
dry instead of interesting, is another question, the most serious 
that can be raised in a review of Professor Cheyney's volume. One 
may cordially recognize the merits of the book, and be grateful 
for the advance it makes in many ways beyond others of the kind, 
and still lament this characteristic shared with them, that it will 
not attract a beginner, unless indeed it be expounded and ampli- 
fied by an unusually gifted teacher. 

There has been a general clamor lately against the "drum and 
trumpet" histories, and they have been driven out of fashion, 
because they gave to military operations and institutions an import- 
ance that no sound theory of history could justify. The reaction 
has led us into the period of "social" histories, which seem in 
danger of erring as far in the opposite direction. A social or 
economic fact is no better or worse than a military fact. It is 
of no use by itself, it is interesting to specialists when it is pre- 
sented along with other facts of the same kind, and it seems and is 
important to the beginner or the general reader only when it is 
presented along with facts of a different kind, that enable him to 
appreciate its significance in the whole scheme of society. An 
introduction to economic history must not only describe the 
the economic institutions and events of a period, but must place 
them in their relation to the institutions and events of "general" 
history. Professor Cheyney explicitly recognizes this ideal in his 
preface, but one looks vainly in the appropriate sections of the 
book for a realization of it, such a one as even the immature con- 
dition of the social sciences would warrant us in expecting. We 
are told that the British Isles lie northwest of the Continent of 
Europe, we are told the names of the different sovereigns and 
a great many things about them and the various persons who 
Mved under them, but we get no satisfactory idea of the relations 
isting between these things and the economic facts of which the 
>k is full. The gap is tremendous, and until it is bridged the 
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different parts of history will be only half alive. The gap can be 
bridged, and must be, in books of this kind, by a far bolder use 
of generalization than the author has attempted. The work is 
hazardous, it implies the presentation of many unverified hypoth- 
eses, the suggestion of possibilities instead of the statement of 
facts; but the work is necessary to make an ideal introduction to 
the subject. German scholars like Schmoller and Breysig show 
what can be done in this line, and Professor Cheyney could have 
made a more fruitful use of their methods and results than he 
has done. clive day. 

Yale University. 



\ 



Economics. By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D. Crane & Co., Topeka, 
1900 — 526 pp. 

The preface of Professor Blackmar's hook states that the work is 
designed as a text-book for beginners, and that it aims to present 
only principles permanently established. Such a book hardly calls 
for an extended examination of the views presented, since no claim 
is made for them as new contributions to economic science. It is 
perhaps doubtful, in view of certain recent writings, whether enough 
"permanently established" principles can be found in political econ- 
omy to fill five hundred pages, but it would be unfair to hold the 
autlior to a strict interpretation of the phrase. The book aims to 
present economic theories that are widely accepted, and it is doubtless 
wise not to confuse the beginner with much discussion of disputed 
abstract points. It is questionable, however, whether the author has 
not sometimes held too closely to old theories and methods of pre- 
sentation. 

The established division of the subject into production, distribu- 
tion, etc.. is maintained and "the example of Mill is followed in 
placing the treatment of value and exchange after the treatment 
of distribution." There seems to be no reason for not following the 
recent practice of giving an early place lo the discussion of value, 
and in the present case the theory of distribution presented certainly 
presupposes a clear knowledge of the modern theory of value. 
Within the various divisions the usual topics are discussed, fre- 
quently wi[h more than usual amplification on the historical and 
descriptive sides. Thus more than half of the Ijook on distribution 
is concerned with an account of cooperation, profit-sharing, traHe- 
iinions and socialism. The author maintains a moderate and fair- 
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minded attitude in this and other descriptive parts of the work, but 
the amount of attention paid to a subject is not always in proportion 
to its importance, and frequently history or description is made 
to take the place of critical analysis. For example, it would have 
been letter to devote the space given to Thomas More, Babeuf, 
Cabet, and Saint SimcHi to a deeper analysis of the claims of scientific 
socialism. Similarly the chapter on cooperation fails to bring out 
the real distinction between consimiers' cooperaticMi and producers* 
cooperation. Nevertheless a wide range of topics is covered with 
a constant effort at simplicit>' and fairness. 

The theoretical part of the work is less satisfactory. It is marred 
too often by obscure, and sometimes by erroneous explanations. 
The treatment of the problem of population is inadequate and gives 
a false notion of the real questions involved. The section on dis- 
tribution begins with a theory of the division of the value of a 
product among the different factors of its production according to 
their "value-creating power," determined by the marginal produc- 
tivity of each. But in the separate sections on wages, interests, 
etc., this theory is not carried out. In the chapters on value there 
are one or two errors that are hard to account for. On page 295, 
the utilities of two incommensurable commodities are measured by 
cur\'es drawn to the same coordinates, and their marginal utilities 
compared, with no mention of particular units. On page 298 a 
cur\'e of price is given, drawn to coordinates which measure respec- 
tively demand and supply. Such a figure evidently has no meaning. 
In another chapter, however, proper use is made of the curves of 
demand and supply. In general it must be admitted that the 
theoretical problems of value and distribution are not treated with 
the conciseness and consistency which are especially desirable for 
the beginner. 

There are a number of rather serious mistakes in printing, such 

as the omission of a whole word, and a few needless slips in citations. 

For instance, Hadley's **Railroad Transportation" is referred to 

under two different titles, neither of them correct. Some sample — 

outlines of topics for investigation are given which should prove verjr^ 

useful to the student. 

H. c. E. 
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» Government or Human Evolution. Individualism and Collectivism. 

By Edmond Kelly, M.A.. F.G.S. New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co., igoi— 8vo, ix, 608 pp. 

The first volume of this work was noticed in the Yale Re\iew 
for November, 1900, It was devoted to the development of the 
notion of justice which was found to consist in equality of oppor- 
ttmity. Tills is to be secured through the agency of government, 
and the degree of perfection attained by this agent of control and 
redress affords a measure of progress and of human evolution. 
The amount of this control is. at present, very inadequate. Too 
many individual inequalities are allowed, because the system under 
which we are working is competition, whose principle is selfishness. 
Only under collectivism can these inequalities be leveled and sel- 
fishness eradicated. Accordingly this second and concluding vol- 
ume presents a criticism of individualism and. in detail, a scheme of 
collectivism, upon the basis of justice as equality. 

In the discussion of "Individualism in History" the author has 
no difficulty in showing tliat there have been plenty of bad men who 
have corrupted the best of institutions and turned them to their own 
uses. This is regarded as proving that individualism is a lamenta- 
ble failure. The chief cause is to be found in the institution of 
private property, which has become the fatal weapon of selfishness. 
At one stage of human development private property was useful in 
promoting self-control. Now, however, it has lost its disciplinary 
value and become an engine of oppression in the hands of men 
trained to self-control and superior to their fellows in economic pro- 
ductiveness and aggressiveness. Money wealth is accumulated in 
the possession of a few, and with it the control of other men as well 
as of material things. The evils are rather exaggerated when this 
control takes a corporate form, as with great business organizations 
on the one side and trade unions on the other. The institution of 
money as a standard of value and medium of exchange places all at 
the mercy of the "Tyranny of the Market" involving irregularity of 
employment, pauperism, prostitution and crime, commercial expan- 
sion, colonization and war. There has been a constant appeal to 
self-interest in the environment until men have become naturally, 
i, e. automatically, selfish. "Our bad instincts are to a great extent 
cultivated by the state." while the voluntary and conscious element 
in the "Social Mind" is left to religion and the family. By abol- 
ishing competition and money and restricting private property to a 
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riil'f.rr-^iiz: ttZ. n t=e, -ring about a sub- 
rjTrj.ti :f =.>=il =1^^=?: f:r 5eI:-=-±r-sc. anc men will become 

« il-ijcriZ^^i 17 :Jje ''^t±^ "Zjt izz ir-i :ze =:a=: in the ideal Christian 
i'jkr.t.' Th-i^ .i:err^ -sr-Z :»r i^-rrff. fr-r h is ec o nomic liberty 

:j ls fr-iei«:t=^ :r serrrnv from want and from 
'JiT'.rz^Z^L TreilTr :=. the sands of others. Cd- 

T'-* '.'lis: :: "±t ':o:i ii i-tTicei :: ^h :--arir:§^ how this maybe 
£,cc:cipliihri in :h± r.;"rcrTi5i nmt^ l\s wzrking- principle is Ac 
a:-:l:-:n >f r:c:p"=rr.:- mi "'Sz.-t ii5~r~:n of national income in 
pri-oini:- :: nre-i^: iJie nei-is ;f everj inii vidua! being recogniied 
as pr&ctically :he sazie." AH will be paid the same amount in 
Ia>:r checks f:r ±e same IaS:r faj — c^x more than six hours- 
\rr,-iz':'^ th:=c lesfring r:ay errzlrj :heir s::Tplus time in work in 
re:-rr. for v^Iur.tar}- labir checks. These checks are to be goodat 
the p-bl:c st:-res ::r :zly a Ifziited time and therefore incapable of 
aoa:muIa:::n- .\II the activities of life are to be regulated by a 
universal 'jcicialism. This system is to be gradually introduced, 
and in time human beines wil! become sufficiently perfected to 
operate it. In detail the scheme is extremely fanciful, not like 
anything ever realized on any scale for any length of time, unless 
verj- imperfectly in ancient Sparta. 

The strength of the work lies in its keen sense of the present 
and coming difficulties of our social organization : its weakness in 
its entire failure to appreciate the biological foundations of that 
organization, and in particular to estimate the necessity of elimina- 
tion through competition among all forms of life that are to escape 
retrogression. While it is true that selected human stocks are not 
especially fertile, it is only through them that progress has been 
secured, and great men are necessarily the product of an evolution. 
although they transmit only to intellectual heirs. The wtry infer- 
tility of distinguished families is one of the clearest indications 
that the individualistic basis of the social order of to-day is 
natural, since ability is not an ancestral monopoly of the few, but 
when bom in any condition of life is recognized and rewarded ^^ 
the present day. How is the collectivist state to perpetuate nob^^ 
types as Mr. Kelly desires except by Plato's method of breedii^S' 
which he especially repudiates? 
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But struggle and survival is a moral as well as physical process 
ong men. How can morality survive the monotonous guaranteed 
btencc and all-embracing tyranny of collectivism? The same 
Uure to appreciate the organic in human nature appears in the 
itcment thai "The one thing necessary to solve the economic prob- 
I is knowledge," This is not true of any social problem, for the 
Its of the difficulty are deep down in man's animal life. Human 
)»emment cannot create an "artificial environment," as the author 
to think, since man must always be natural and not "artifi- 
Society is not entirely or even larg;ely a "construction." 
may l>e a weakness of men that they are not machines, but in that 
liy weakness lies the opportunity for struggle and effort that 
ears anew in every life. The guarantee of a livelihood merely, 
tnishes no sufficient incentive to effort — it has been observed to 
lalt in degeneration wherever tried — but the chance at wealth 
irks wonders, for wealth is a universal means of control. Herein 
a motive of surpassing vigor for which the collectivist stale 
IsT! a shadowy substitute in the "good opinion of one's fellows." 
of the Turkish empire and of Negro Africa are for different 
without this wealth motive, which prevails most strongly 
the most advanced peoples. The cost of this progress has 
be sure been heavy, — witness our ugly cities, where poverty and 
concentrate, — but why must we be always destroying civiliza- 
in order to reform the cities? 
ilr. Kelly shows clearly the tendency of human selfishness to 
Tmt all institutions, even the church, to its own uses ; what likeli- 
id is there then that the most gigantic institution ever dreamed 
the collectivist sute, can escape a similar fate ? Has the author 
. conjared up an entity which he labels "Individualism," and 
n charged to its account what should rather be credited to indi- 
? It is easy to object to his mistaken notion of the family 
of the Veddas or to the claim that "Christ was the great adver- 
r of Individualism," or to his contention that pauperism and 
KRittition are economic in origin, and so likely to disappear from 
ccticctivist state. The weakness of the constructive portion of 
fc book affords the best answer to the vigorous and suggestive 
n nmmr criticism at the beginning. 

0. COLLIN WELLS. 
fcnaoMh Coll«««, 
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The North' Americatis of Yesterday, A Comparative Study of Nort^^ 
American Indian Life, Customs, and Products, on the Theory e^i 
the Ethnic Unity of the Race. By Frederick S. Dellenbaugl 
Putnam, 1901 — Svo, xxvi, 487 pp. 



This volume will appeal most directly and strongly to the teache 
of social science and ethnology. The chief motive of the autho^cr" 
seems to have been to select from cumbersome works on Nortk^ 
American ethnography such typical data and apt pictorial illustra — 
tion as would set before the educated public the personality and life? 
of those who were lords of the land but "yesterday." This difficult 
selection has been made with discrimination and witnesses to th^ 
hardheadedness of the actual investigator who can always test 
what he has not himself witnessed on the touchstone of personal 
and prolonged experience. There is no such popularization a^ 
would vitiate and demoralize sound scientific method, while, oi» 
the other hand, the reader is spared controversy, hair-splitting' 
distinctions and gossamer theories. 

Such qualities in a college text-book would appeal to all instnic— 
tors; they are also such characteristics as attract the more tharm 
passing attention of the educated class as a whole. Men who have- 
no time to pore over the Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology will 
find in the present volume answers to many questions which they" 
have often asked themselves and adequate refutation of several 
"popular theories'* to which they have been unable from reasons 
of native common sense to subscribe. Moreover, the style of the 
book is perhaps the most attractive thing about it. The interest: 
of the author follows his subject to the remotest footnote, witti 
the inevitable result of sustaining the interest of the reader; the 
author is a live man, with strong sympathies — if the cause of the 
dispossessed Americans is pleaded with some warmth, this gen- 
erous parti pris detracts in no way from the usefulness of the 
work, while it does add decidedly to its human interest. There is 
nothing small, petty or academically whimsical in the book; the 
sarcasm which Prescott*s flowery and idealistic narrative provokes, 
is kindly, and scorn expressed for this or that absurd theory has 
no bitterness in it. 

Apparently this work was not written for the use of the inves- 
tigator; it is not destined to serve as an original source of ar^y 
great moment. Powell, Boas, Gushing and other direct observers 
are responsible for much of the material employed, though tH^ 
author's own experiences are tellingly drawn upon from time ^^ 
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ne. He has a way of extracting the really valuable ideas of men 
;«s Brinlon from other more flimsy matter which he courteously 
Its aside. This is. of course, a great service to the lay reader, 
ih^n he feels that he can trust his author. 
Along with other practical observ'ers and careful scientists. Del- 
ttit>augh is consistently hostile to cut-and-dried systems, to the 
an'ventiona) use, for example, of such terms as "palaeolithic" and 
iBeoltthic." All such neat classification for multiform material 
rejected, for the writer is a firm believer in the all-powerful 
iu«Dce of physical environment, producing here one form and 
«-c another, according to circumstances, but presenting no hard 
1 fast lines of sequence and evolution. He is convinced also 
(the essential unity of Homo Americanus and is satisfied that any 
■msiderable migration from Asia nmst have come before the 
hscent of the ice-sheet that compressed America's population and 
bus formed a homogenous type — an ethnic unity. In this book, 
iKr«rfore, especial ridicule is heaped u]>on those theories which, 
example, assign the Moundhuilders to an anterior and higher 
Ivilization, and insist upon the presence of Old World influences 
I Mayan and Aztec culture. The author's views on this subject 
e summed up as follows (p. 458) : " — it seems that the Amerindian 
ice. while originally composed of different elements, was, as a 
tAy, separated from the other peoples of the world, at a remote 
poch, and by peculiar climatic and geographic influences, welded 
Bto an ethnic unity, which was unimpressed by outside influences 
Sll modem times." 

Streonous objection is made to the popular attitude of contempt 
■nd heirtlessness toward the Indian; the Redskin is not naturally 
"CKXhhirsty. nor lazy, nor a vagabond, though he has been 
^CBndcd by the cruel and debasing treatment he has received at 
w bands of the whiles and their government. The enormous 
■Pfifits of the trade in spirits (sixty gallons of alcohol bought furs. 
■I to the value of $fi,ooo) attracted the least scrupulous of the 
"^W" race into direct contact with the "lower." 
Tia inrcsltgator wdl miss fullness and precision of references 
"" the philologist nuy object to such term as ".■Amerind" 
tdpUiied p. 2): excursions of the writer into fields of geology 
J"^ inihropogeny may not yield entirely satisfactory results. But 
*wwl( is none the less unique in its value to the younger student 
■fl the gnieral reader. A just and earnest plea is put forth for 
™* "idy of American archaeology- — a field so rich, yet so long 
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neglected for well-worked European ground. We are warned that 
what is to be done must be accomplished speedily and are urged 
to promptness of investigation wherever the chance is offered, for 
precious opportunities are likely soon to pass away forever. 

A. G. KELLER. 

Yale University. 

Social Control, A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross. The Macmillan Co., 1901 — ^463 pp. 

The author states that "it is the purpose of this inquiry to ascer- 
tain how men of the West-European breed are brought to live 
closely together, and to associate their efforts with that degree of 
harmony we see about us" (p. 3). In the course of this investiga- 
tion many interesting points are developed and many issues aptly 
stated; the work, however, does not leave in the mind an impres- 
sion of singleness and comprehensive grasp. The treatment is far 
from incisive; the style too free and easy, not to say undignified; 
there is a profusion of literary and other allusion, embellishment, 
etc., whose presence witnesses to abundant reading and wide sym- 
pathies, but obscures the line of thought with superfluous frills and 
ornament. We read of the distaste of miners for "biled" shirts; 
we meet "Tom, Dick and Harry" as lay figures; we hear of a 
"Walpurgis-night of feehng and folly"; we find that "Like the 
hypothesis that storks bring babies, the theory that moral instincts 
beget control has a distressing lack of finality" (p. 67). All this 
is out of place in a serious scientific treatise. 

Despite its defects — which could be easily remedied by revision 
and by condensation of the volume into one-half its present size— 
this work has much of good in it. The author leans somewhat 
to metaphysics and psychology, but his conclusions are in general 
hard-headed and sane. The subject he has chosen is a difficult— 
possibly untimely — one in the present stage of sociological inquiry ; 
the inadequacy of most syntheses in this new science perhaps 
indicates that their presence is premature. The volume is provided 
with a full index. A. G. KELLER. 

Yale University. 
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The Social Life of the Hebrews. By the Rev. Edward Day. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901 — i6mo, viii, 255 pp. 

Jesus Christ ami the Social Question. By Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: The Macmillaji Company, 1900 — i6mo, 
374 PP- 

Among the tasks still waiting to be accompHshed, is an accurate 
and adequate account of Israel's social and political development, 
and of his influence on the social and political development of the 
western world. The important treatises in this field — such as those 
of Michaells, Saalschiitz, Salvador and Wines — were all written 
before the era of historical Biblical criticism on the one hand, and 
of scientific sociological study on the other. Criticism has played 
havoc with the sources, as these authors understood them: and 
sociology has set new questions, and put the old ones in fresh 
light. Sir Henrj' Sumner Maine, John Stuart Mill, Walter Bage- 
hot and Woodrow Wilson are among the "secular" scholars who 
have recognized the importance and fascination of this field of 
study, but neither they nor others of like ability have undertaken 
its exploitation. Archieologies, like those of Ewald, N'owack and 
Bcruinger, the researches of such orientalists as Robertson Smith, 
and various monographs by such Jewish scholars as Lazarus (Die 
Ethik des Judentkums), Hertzfeld (Handclsgescliichic der Judcn des 
AItertbunis),K\ugm^nn (Die Frau im Talmud), and Farbstein {Das 
Recht der unfreien und dcr freien Arbciler, etc.) have thrown light on 
a good many points : but we must wait until Biblical criticism shall 
have arrived at more secure results — and that will perhaps be a long 
time — before a really satisfactory treatment of this subject will be 
possible. 

Meantime, we welcome Mr. Day's little book — the third in the 
projected "Semitic Series," which Professor Craig, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is editing. It is conceived in the right spirit, and 
executed with ability. 

Professor Peabody's volume is, in our judgment, the most satis- 
factory among the multitudinous books of "Christian Sociology" 
which have lately appeared. We should have been spared a num- 
ber of these works, if their authors had paused to consider that 
two qualifications are. each and equally, essential to success in such 
an undertaking — critical New Testament scholarship, and wide 
acquaintance with sociological fact and literature. These qualifica- 
tions Professor Peabody possesses, at least in sufficient measure, 
and they give lo his book a breadth, a sanity, a wisdom, and a 
closeness o( application, which are admirable. w. f. b. 
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La Vie Ouvrikre en France, Par Fernand Pelloutier, Enqueteur 
a Toffice du Travail, et Maurice Pelloutier. Paris: librarie C. 
Reinwald, 1900 — 8vo, 344 pp. 

America's Working People, By Charles B. Spahr. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., igoo- — 8vo, vi, 261 pp. 

These books illustrate two diametrically opposite methods of deal- 
ing with a subject. The authors of La Vie Ouvribre are evidently 
socialists who look at their theme pathologically. They paint a 
dark picture of the workingman's life in France. The book is 
divided topically, separate chapters treating of labor, wages, women's 
labor, child labor, professional mortality, alcoholism, etc. No 
particular district or place is described, but statistics are quoted, 
some of them official, some of them apparently collected by the 
authors, to prove how miserable the life of the French workin^man 
is. Not all of these figures apply to France; many of them apply 
to other countries. In the chapter on the duration of labor, e. g., 
the authors quote the census figures purporting to show the cost of 
raw materials, the value of the products, the wages of labor, and 
the profit of capital in the United States. These figures are at 
best of doubtful value for the United States, and, of course, have 
no application to France. In fact, the statistical material is used 
in an uncritical manner, everything being apparently good which 
serves to prove the general thesis of the misery of the working 
classes. A good example of the authors* reasoning is seen in such 
generalizations as the following: "Here, indeed, is the explanation 
and the condemnation of the bourgeois economic system. The rate 
of wages is inversely and the duration of labor is directly as the 
sum of physical energy which each profession demands." The 
diminution of the average deposit in the savings banks of England 
is interpreted to mean, not that a larger proportion of the poor 
population save, but that the wealth of the mass of the people is 
diminishing. Nor can the statements of fact always be implicitly 
relied upon. A reference to the "State of New England" is, per- 
haps, not surprising in a French book; but the authors should 
not have stated that children are allowed to work in English fac- 
tories at ten, when the limit is really eleven. And to attribute 
alcoholism to the "economic crisis, which, in reducing the purchasing 
power of consumers, has obliged the producers to sell their drinks 
at a low price, manufactured, consequently, of deleterious sub- 
stances" is certainly more than an exaggeration. 

It is refreshing to turn from this sombre picture to Dr. Spahr's 
book. There are few statistics and no theories in this work. Every- 
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thing is concrete. The author undertook a journey in order to see 
with his own eyes certain phases of life in our country, and he has 
apparently seen very clearly and very Justly. He covered too large 
a field to be thorough in any one part. From the factory towns 
of New England to the factory towns of the South, from the coal 
mines and iron centres of Pennsylvania to Utah and the North- 
western farm, he wandered in search of material. He found many 
phases of life, and he describes them with a vividness and a frank- 
ness which make his book not only instructive but entertaining. 
The favorable opinion which he expresses of the negro as a factory 
hand is interesting, as running counter to a common belief. Particu- 
larly suggestive now, in view of the recent strike, are the impres- 
sions made upon him by his visit to the Carnegie Steel Works. 
After describing with genuine enthusiasm the wonderful organization 
of the company and the skill with which talent is brought to the 
front, he says: "During the two days thai I was under the escort 
of the men in charge, I received but one unfavorable impression. 
This came from the spirit in which the workmen did their work. 
They were cheerless almost to the point of sullenness . . . The 
sullen attitude, indeed, was absolutely intangible, and when my 
escort said that he had not observed it, there was really nothing 
that I could point to as evidence. ... If all that \ saw while 
with tlie managers of the Carnegie works might be described under 
the title of 'Triumphant Democracy,' nearly all that I saw while with 
the men might be described under the title of "Feudalism Restored.' " 
The description of the northern farm is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive part of the book. The picture which Dr. Spahr gives of the 
intelligent American farmer, with his well-selected library, his inde- 
pendence of character, his high moral tone, is a picture that should 
not be lost sight of when we are tempted to fall into pessimism 
by the growth of great cities, political corruption, and industrial 
controversies. In this type, we have the real backbone of the 
nation, and as the author says, "it is here that the immigrants are 
most thoroughly assimilated, and social institutions most completely 
dominated by the American spirit." ir. w. f. 

BUmenXs of Statistics. By Arthur L. Bowley. London: P. S. 
King & Son. 1901 — 8vo, viii, 330 pp. 

Every library has shelves filled with books containing what are 
called statistics, and to these the student of economics or sociology 
must often turn for information. In some cases there is a brief 
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introduction to the columns, stating the method followed in collect- 
ing and collating these figures, but more often nothing is said about 
it. The figures are given, the conclusions in many cases drawn, 
and the rest must remain to us a mystery. The student is forced to 
blindly accept the figures, to make allowance for the probable error, 
or to omit them altogether. In case he wishes to become acquainted 
with statistical method before attacking some problem, where shall 
he turn for the instruction desired? He might gather it from the 
writings of Dr. Mayr, Dr. Newsholme, M. Block, or Professor 
Lexis in case he can use all of these authorities. If English is the 
only language at his command, he may turn to the work of Mayo- 
Smith, but will be surprised to find mathematical formulae entirely 
lacking and no mention made of the application of the theory of 
probability. He may read the contributions by Professor Edge- 
worth, but it is likely he will be unable to follow his reasoning 
without previous training in the subject. It is to meet this lack, to 
provide a work that can be used either as a text-book for a course 
in elementary statistics, or as a guidie in method to one pursuing 
original research along some line where conclusions are to be reached 
by the correct use of figures, that this book was evidently written. 
It is a praiseworthy attempt to point out the way from the moment 
of deciding on the scope of the investigation, to the graphic repre- 
sentation of the results. It may be that to the scientist diagrams 
furnish but little assistance, but since a large part of such work is 
done for the general public, Professor Bowley is right in devoting 
considerable space to the treatment of the various methods to be 
employed in making the returns more easily grasped. Not only 
are the formulae developed and carefully explained, but in most 
cases concrete examples are taken to show their practical application. 
With one or two exceptions these figures refer to the United King- 
dom, but this can hardly be considered in the light of a defect in a 
text-book of this nature. The chapters on Averages and Accuracy 
are particularly good. The second part of the book deals with the 
application of the theory of probability to statistics, and the mathe- 
matics of the equation of the curve of error and the theory of 
correlation may be found too difficult for the average student, but 
by one who wishes a good knowledge of the subject little can be 
omitted. Throughout the book the calculus is never used except 
when absolutely necessary. As a whole Professor Bowley has made 
a very commendable attempt to supply a grievous need and his work 
is the best we have in English for the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

W. B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 
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A Study of Social Morality. By W. A. Watt, M.A., LL.B., D. Phil., 
Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1901 — i6mo, xiii, 293 pp. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

This work hardly meets the expectations aroused by its title. It 
is rather a study of ethics than of morals, and its standpoint is quite 
as individualistic as social. It contains no discussion whatever of 
such topics as competition, luxury, prostitution and patriotism, and 
it deals inadequately with such subjects as war. property rights, 
divorce and crime. The book contains a good deal of careful and 
subtle reflection, and a considerable number of shrewd and striking 
observations on various subjects, but it is marked by a certain 
indirection and inconclusiveness of thought, and a somewhat hap- 
hazard ordering of topics. The psychological, the philosophical and 
the critical elements seem to us to be in excess, as compared with 
the concrete, the historical and the constructive. And the psychol- 
ogy is not, like that of Tarde and Baldwin, genuinely genetic and 
social, but individualistic. The first chapter treats of Justice, and 
the second of Benevolence ; but we do not find in them any clear and 
simple definition of either the one virtue or the other. An initial 
doctrine of benevolence, thorough-going and universal, such as 
New England ethics has been wont lo postulate, would, we think, 
have corrected and clarified the subsequent discussion. 

The title of the work inevitably s uresis comparison with 
Frederick Denison Maurice's lectures on Social Morality, delivered 
and published a third of a century ago. And on the whole, wc think 
the older book still remains the more instructive, w, f. b. 



r ftr Theorie und Gcschichle der HandeUkrism in England. 
Von Dr. Midiael von Tugan-Baranowsky. Jena: Fischer, 1901 — 
■435 PP- 

This is an enlarged edition of an earlier work in Russian, pub- 
^^ bed ax years ago. Its distinctive feature is a combination of 
historical description and theoretical analysis, a combination which 
' **pecially important for a discussion of crises and one which has 
t«n successfully carried out by the present author. The historical 
**"Hcn is wisely confined to a description of English crises, and 
■*«> this is made as concise as p<5ssible. Three separate periods 
* •'•cognized, the era of early trade expansion under the impetus 
**^hnical improvements lo 1S47, the era of free-trade prosperity 
■■^73, and the era of comparatively quiescent trade to the present 
^— The trade fluctuations of each period are treated succinctly 
independently, and the fundamental feature of each is usually 
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clearly presented, as in the interesting account of the relation of 
exports and foreign credits to the crises of 1825 and 1857. Some- 
times the author seems to give too little credit to elements in a panic 
that have been considered all-important; for example, in his treat- 
ment of the railroad building that preceded the crises of 1847. 

The historical part is followed by two other parts, an analysis 
of the causes and an analysis of the effects of crises, in both of 
which the historical facts are used to advantage. The theory of 
gluts of Sismondi, Malthus and Chalmers was supposed to have 
been completely demolished by the school of Ricardo and Say, but 
despite the seeming victory of the latter in the argument, the theory 
of the former seems to possess extraordinary vitality. Inadequate 
as that theory is, it at least contains more truth than that of the 
classical writers. It is not possible to follow the author into his 
criticism of particular writers, but in the main he takes his stand 
with such writers as Hobson, whom, however, he criticises at many 
points. Dr. von Tugan-Boranowsky does not accept the theory 
of under-consumption as in any sense an adequate solution of the 
problem, but he does g^ve it his adherence in so far as it maintains 
the possibility of sporadic increases of capital goods beyond the 
immediate possibility of their utilization. He makes much of the 
not unfamiliar idea of a lack of "proportional division of production" 
in modern industry. This is sufficiently indefinite in itself, but 

since, as this volume shows, no specific and concrete economic 
situation is the uniform cause of panics and hard times, we can 
hardly expect an explanation that is at the same time comprehen- 
sive and concrete. The author's desire to keep close to actual 
causes has led him to minimize the psychological element in the 
periodicity of crises, which is none the less a true cause because 
immaterial. 

The last section of the book is devoted chiefly to the problem 
of the unemployed as the most serious social evil resulting from 
fluctuations in industry. This section appropriately rounds out a 
discussion which has a completeness and unity not common in 
works on the same subject. The author believes that crises and 
their evils are inevitable results of the capitalistic system of indus- 
try in which not the satisfaction of social wants but the accumula- 
tion of employers wealth is the immediate end of the productive 
process. He sometimes seems to forget, however, that it is not 
the relation of employer to employed, but the competition for an 
uncertain market that is the immediate difficulty. The only escape 
from competition would seem to be in socialism and the author is 
doubtless socialistic in his sympathies. His hope, however, of a 
system of social production in which the required "proportional 
division" will be forthcoming is supported by no argument. 
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impulse, and the celebration was in itself a good exhibition of 
the merging of the individual in the cause which he is further- 
ing. Within the University circle, this cooperation was most 
cordially carried out between the faculty and the students, as 
well as between the residential part of the college community 
and the graduates. There was a like hearty cooperation between 
the University as a whole and the State and town, whose citizens 
showed a liberal hospitality towards its guests; there was also 
cooperation between Yale University and other universities of 
this and foreign countries, which may be well described in Presi- 
dent Eliot's felicitous phrase as "zealous workers in one cause." 
The program itself bore tmconscious testimony to this feature in 
the subjects chosen for the addresses. In marked contrast to 
those delivered at the Glasgow celebration, which dealt largely 
with the lives of eminent individuals, the Yale addresses dealt 
with groups, cooperating in the furtherance of public objects. 

This practical illustration of the power of cooperation has 
given a solidarity to tmiversity interests and an emphasis to 
university ideals, which cannot fail to be productive of practical 
results. It has displayed to the foreign delegates in particular 
a source of national power often overlooked by the ordinary 
traveler, who is so impressed with the material wealth of the 
country, its machinery and its manufactures, its hogs and its 
wheat, that he honestly believes our civilization to be entirely 
material. The whole celebration is thus taken out of the class 
of pageants and amusements; it becomes even more than a purely 
educational demonstration and rises to the level of a civic force 
in the community. This character of the celebration was especi- 
ally emphasized by the presence on the platform of men con- 
spicuous for their adherence to high ideals in their public careers, 
such as Mr. Hay, Mr. Low, and Mr. Roosevelt. 

It is a peculiarity of monarchies that the accession of a new 
ruler is normally the result of the death of his predecessor, so 
that congratulations are almost always tempered with tears. 
Anarchy, in its criminal folly, forces the application of the mon- 
archical principle by bringing a new ruler into office amid uni- 
versal sorrow, and furnishes a new illustration of the meeting of 
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ttrcmes. But though a tragedy was the immediate occasion of 
^President's Roosevelt's accession, it was in no sense its cause; 
"is nomination to the vice-presidency differed from that of most 
"Ofninations to tlie same office, in that it was the direct result 
of the demand for his nomination to the presidency. He was 
t^ natural successor of President McKinley, and his elevation 
to the chief magistracy loses none of its significance on account 
"*' tic crime which hastened iL This significance hes in the fact 
lltat we have a president whose claim to the office is not based 
**Pon his partisan orthodoxy, personal intrigue, or political agita- 
tion, but solely upon character and efficiency in various adminis- 
tratiire offices. It was as Civil Service Commissioner of the 
United States, as Police Commissioner, as Colonel of Volunteers, 
*n<l as Governor, that he showed the ability, the honesty, and 
"•e courage which brought him the Presidency. He is also one 
of the few presidents in our history who may be said to bring 
■nio public office those political ideals which it is the privilege 
**f Qniverstties to foster and inculcate. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist regarding his policy on the political questions 
**^ tj>c day. a policy regarding which he has had, since his acces- 
"on, few occasions to express himself, all will agree that he stands 
P**«min«nlly for efficiency in the public service, and all who 
°*Iicve in efliciency must be, on that piiint at least, his supporters. 
Even more significant is the election of Mr. Low as Mayor of 
^cw York. In the short campaign which preceded his election, 
*^*e lines were sharply drawn between those who advocated, many 
**f them in good faith, the government of the city through the 
P*tty machine, and those who belie\'ed in a non-partisan munici- 
P*I government, based solely upon efficiency. While the short- 
-Ocss of the term undoubtedly restricts the power of the new 
ttyor to carry out fully the ideas which he represents, and while 
■ is not at all impossible that in some future election the city 
l*»* New York, like the biblical sow, may temporarily return to 
■ ■laeinire in which it has been wallowing, his election is significant 
f *>f the beginning of a new and better era in municipal affairs as 
"f^J' »s of a new and more vigorous influence of the university 
"pwi the State than has been possible in our past history. 
Tliise events must give a new courage to those who are teach- 
1, history, and public law in our universities. They 
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must also give them a new and increasing sense of responsibility. 
For the presence of but a few men of the t3rpe of President 
Roosevelt and Mayor Low in public office is sure to bring to 
the test of practical experience the work of our classrooms in a 
manner which has hardly existed before, except in the case of 
the scientific schools. This means a wholesome reaction between 
public and academic life, which ought to lead to the elevation of 
the one and the broadening of the other, and which will usher in 
a new period of university influence. 

Good statistics are always a help to good government, and 
often an indication of its quality. The mere fact that they are 
collected shows an appreciation of the scientific demands made 
upon the modem administration. It is, therefore, encouraging 
to note the progress made by the Federal Department of Labor 
in the collection of statistics of cities. This branch of its work 
was first provided for by the Act of July i, 1898, which author- 
ized the Commissioner of Labor to publish annually as a part 
of the Bulletin, an abstract of the main features of the official 
statistics of cities of the United States having a population of 
over 30,000. The first publication of figures in pursuance of this 
act was made in the Bulletin for September, 1899, when statistics 
of 140 cities were gathered together. These statistics embraced 
seventeen different tables, and covered 74 pages. In the fol- 
lowing year, it was ascertained that some cities had been 
erroneously included in the list, on account of an over-esti- 
mate of their population, and only 129 places were covered, 
but the tables were expanded to nineteen, partly by the addi- 
tion of one giving marriages and births. The third publica- 
tion, which was made in the Bulletin for September, 1901, 
shows a marked advance upon its predecessors. The mmiber 
of pages is almost double the number printed in 1899, while 
the completion of the Twelfth Census has made it possible to 
ascertain more accurately the population of the cities, and 
to know which to include. One hundred and thirty-five are 
now dealt with, and twenty-three different tables of figures are 
presented. In some cases, the addition of a new table results 
simply from the splitting up of an old one, but in other cases new 
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data are dealt with. Notable is the addition of a table giving the 
death-rate of the population by causes, and of another giving the 
figures regarding the different kinds of street lights. We now 
have, therefore, a compilation of figures regarding the most import- 
ant phases of municipal life, including the population, the police 
and fire departments, vital statistics, streets and parks, charities, 
municipal works, water, gas, and electric light plants, and finance. 
Somewhat curiously, there is not one table which deals directly 
with any topic specifically relating to labor, but the figures are 
none the less useful on that account, and tables relating to this 
subject may be added later. This publication naturally suggests 
a comparison with the "Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher Stadte." 
Though the latter has been running now for nine years, and has 
grown to a volume of over 400 pages, it does not cover many 
more topics than those covered by the Department of Labor. 
Among those which might be advantageously introduced, pro- 
vided the figures could be obtained, are those relating to traffic 
on the street railroads, to employment bureaux, and public emer- 
gency works for the unemployed, and to the prices of articles of 
food. But while not quite so comprehensive as the German pub- 
lication, our tables have the advantage of being fresher, those 
published this year, for instance, dealing in the main with the 
fiscal year ending January 31, 1900, while the German figures are 
usually two or three years old. As regards the cities investigated, 
the German figures are also less complete, since their figures are 
limited to cities of 50,000 inhabitants and over, and only 46 of 
that category furnished data. 

The beginning of this publication by the Bureau of Labor not 
only helps to promote good government, but also furnishes the 
means of criticising bad government. This is notably true of 
the statistics of disease, where the marked variations in the death- 
rate from so-called filth diseases can hardly fail to be attributed, 
in part at least, to the varying efficiency of the sanitary authori- 
ties of the cities concerned. 
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1^ V'jr. *ta:r. ^aaiirjjti bcf :re rs we ba^e 'jClj b qgua in this cocmtij 
to j^T in^nti-'.c i: tbt 5ii;«cr wbea czcnpeSLed to do so by the 
gT'.Ttir^ yrarcitj :f ceruin C2£2C5 of rfiTihrr, and hj the distnib- 
snot of trje i'.-y of zarr - f :cr rirers owmg^ to deforestatioQ at 
thdr hca/iTratcrs. 

Fortitrv has beer: co^dered scrk^islv in the United States 
OTiiy w:th:n the last few years. To be sore, for twenty-five years 
or nv/re, there has been some agitation of the subject by a few 
individuals and associations, but do definite measures have been 
vndertaiken until very recently. Forestry has now become a com- 
m^/n topic of ccmversation, and of discussion in the press. The 
fmblic at last realizes that it is one of our most important 
tcfftif/mic rjuestions, and one which requires immediate attention. 
The awakening of the country at large to the importance oi 
forestry is due in part to the press and in part to the efforts of the 
leaders of the profession, but the movement has reached its presen"^ 
ena^uraging stage largely because lumbermen see near at han^ 
the end of the virgin supplies of certain kinds of trees, an^ 
lK!causc the flow of many rivers has been so disturbed as t^ 
scrirjusly injure manufacturers who depend on them for powe^ 
and €igriculturists who use their waters for irrigation. Th-^ 
need of a more intelligent management of our forests is no 
recognized very generally, but it is not clear to most persons ju 
where and how the principles of forestry can be practicalL;^ 
ai)|)lied. 

Until very recently there has been little thought of a possib^ 
scarcity of timber in this country. Stocks of lumber are usual^ 
in excess of the demand, and lumbermen are constantly 
new outlets at home and abroad. But the practical exhaustion 
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lack walnut, except in a few remote localities, the growing 
ircity of prime white oak, and the sudden falling off of the 
tput of white pine in Maine, Pennsylvania and Michigan, has 
ipened the eyes of the lumberman, who sees his sources of supply 
ttreating further and further, and consequently the cost of 
ansportation constantly increasing, who sees the price of timber 
id timber land becoming higher and higher, and the margin of 
ofit becoming e\-er smaller, and who sees that either now or in 
e near future he will be forced to abandon his business or to 
i>ve into a new section of the country. This has led to a 
idespread discussion as to the extent of the remaining supplies 
timber, and as to what can be done to conserve them. 
A century ago there was practically no such thing in the United 
itates as a lumber industry, as the term is used to-day. There 
i a population of some five million people who used a large 
.otity of wood and lumber. But the area occupied by this 
Dpuladon was heavily wooded and every town and city had an 
bundant supply at no great distance. Even large centers like 
:on. New York and Philadelphia were able to obtain supplies 
by water from sections comparatively near at hand. 
In the first half of the century, lumbering was done chiefly by 
Urge number of small concerns. On every convenient stream 
•we saw-mills which manufactured lumber for the local demand, 
larger towns were supplied with timber cut on the banks of 
•!« rivers and driven or rafted down stream. Many of the mills 
were ran like country' grist mills, with which they were frequently 
tombineii. The lumber business was carried on principally by 
■n»il concerns up to a comparatively late date. The Census of 
^640 returned thirty-two thousand saw-mills with an average 
"ine of only about four hundred dollars each. Since that time 
•I* character of the lumber imlustry has been entirely changed, 
"fBdy through the extension of the railroads. The lumber 
'"Sritet then changed from a local market to one of almost con- 
•^Wntal extent. Large distributing centers, to which lumber is 
*Siped from all parts of the United States, have been developed. 
'^Wber grown in Maine, in the far South, and even on the Pacific 
Y*** may now be bought of any of the dealers in our large 
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It has been the policy of the government and the individual 
States, during our entire history, to dispose of timber lands as 
rapidly as possible to encourage settlement. In early dajrs 
immense fortunes were made in the lumber business. Capital 
was quickly attracted to investments in forest property, with 
the result that the forests in the East were rapidly acquired 
by private owners. Keen competition sprang up between 
Itunbermen, and lumber was made plentiful and cheap. This 
competition, the ease of transportation, the abundance of the 
supply, and the consequent low prices, forced the lumbermen to 
devise cheaper methods of lumbering. Under this stimulus the 
finest logging devices and the most effective milling machinery 
in the world were invented. 

With these improved appliances forests are cut away with 
great rapidity. It is not tmusual for a logging crew to cut down, 
trim off branches and saw into logs, in fifteen minutes, trees which 
required two centuries for their growth. It is impressive to 
watch the operation of logging engines in the forests of the 
Pacific Coast. These engines are equipped with cables often a 
mile in length, which are run out into the forests and which are 
used to drag logs six feet or more in diameter and weighing many 
tons, through the woods, uprooting trees and tearing up the soil. 
In some modem saw-mills five or six hundred trees are com- 
pletely manufactured into boards, beams and laths, or other 
lumber, in a single day. With such facilities there is no wonder 
that our virgin forests are disappearing. 

Forest products have always been so plentiful and cheap in 
this country that the American people have used wood and timber 
recklessly. Our per capita consumption of wood is now nearly 
three hundred and fifty cubic feet per annum, which is nine times 
that of Germany and twenty-five times that of Great Britain. 

A statement of the amount of wood annually taken from our 
forests does not mean much to those who are not familiar with 
the customary units of measuring timber. It is surprising to 
learn how much wood is used for a single purpose. The amount 
of timber used annually for boxes and crates is equivalent to the 
yield of fifty thousand acres of virgin forest such as is fotmd in 
northern New England. In the United States four million feet 
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of pine lumber are used every year for matches, or the equiva- 
lent of the product of four hundred acres of good virgin forest 
About six hundred and twenty million cross ties are now laid on 
American railroads, and ninety million new ties are required 
annually for renewals. The amount of timber used every year 
for ties alone is equivalent to three billion feet of lumber. There 
are now standing nearly seven and one-half million telegraph 
poles, The average life of a telegraph pole is about ten years, 
so that nearly seven hundred and fifty thousand new poles are 
required every year for renewals. These figures do not include 
telephone poles and the poles required on new railway lines. The 
total annual consumption of timber for ties and poles is equivalent 
to the amount of timber grown on one hundred thousand acres 
of good virgin forest. For making shoe pegs the amoimt of 
wood used in a single year is equal to the product of fully thirty- 
five hundred acres of good second growth hardwood land. Lasts 
and boot trees require at least five hundred thousand cords 
more. Most newspaper and packing paper is made from wood. 
Although this industry has been developed only within the last 
40 years, yet the amount of wood consumed for paper during 
that time has been enormous. At the present time one of the 
great New York dailies is said to use every day one hundred and 
fifty tons of wood pulp, requiring for its production two hundred 
and twenty-five cords of spruce. The total atuiual consumption 
of wood for paper-pulp is equivalent to over eight hundred 
million board feet of timber, for which it would be necessary, 
were the trees all growing together, to cut some eighty thousand 
acres of prime woods. And so it would be possible to go through 
the list and give figures which in every case are astonishing. 
We are now using for the lumber and paper trade about forty 
billion feet of lumber a year, which is equivalent to the product 
of about four million acres of good virgin forest, — an area equal 
to Rhode Island and Connecticut combined, — and yet this does 
not include the wood used for fuel, which is four and one-half 
times more. 

Even these figures do not represent the entire drain upon our 
resources, for every year thousands of acres of forest lands are 
entirely destroyed by fire. During 1899, the total money loss 
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through forest fires, including damaged timber, loss of camps 
and other buildings, was about twenty million dollars. 

Alarmists have taken up the question of wood supply and have 
endeavored to estimate how soon our timber will be exhausted. 
They have estimated the total amount of standing timber in the 
United States and have divided this by the annual consumption. 
Their conclusion is that the supply will be exhausted in fifty or 
sixty years. These speculations are very misleading, and are 
unnecessarily alarming. In the first place, they are based upon 
very unreliable data. In the second place, they leave entirely out 
of account the growth which will accumulate during that time. 
Moreover, they assume that all the timber we use is supplied from 
our own forests. As a matter of fact, we import large quantities 
of pine and spruce from Canada. The value of our imports of 
wood and manufactured wood is nearly one-half of the value of 
our exports. 

Furthermore, the estimates of the alarmists entirely ignore 
timber not now merchantable. In fifty years uses will be found 
for many species which are now considered worthless. Then, 
too, we shall in time make use of much smaller trees than now. 
Not that we cannot actually use small trees now, but there is 
such a supply of large logs on the market that small trees cannot 
be sold. The alarmists have gone too far. We may be sure 
that our supply of timber will not be exhausted in fifty or sixty 
years; nevertheless the situation is serious, and an extremely 
economical management of our forests will be required to supply 
the country with timber. 

The production of timber is not the only function of forests, 
which are also important as regulators of stream-flow and 
climate, and as protectors of mountain soil. The eflfects of 
deforestation are often exaggerated, but beyond dispute forests 
exert a beneficial influence on climate and tend to prevent floods 
as well as low water in streams and rivers. 

Forests, if sufficiently extensive, are the most effective regula- 
tors of stream flow. They check evaporation and hinder the 
drying up of brooks and springs. They retard the sudden melt- 
ing of snow and prevent rapid run-off of water, which then 
gradually replenishes the springs and streams. Thus they tend 
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to lessen the spring floods and to maintain a steady flow during 
the summer. 

It is unfortunate that scientists have no complete data regard- 
ing the exact influence of the removal of forests on the flow of 
streams. Extraordinary floods are usually attributed to the 
destruction of the forests by lumbermen and fire. As a matter 
of fact, many large floods are caused by an unusual precipitation 
over an entire watershed, including the portion of it under cultiva- 
tion; and the influence of recent cutting in the m<juntains may 
be comparatively small. Again, low water is often attributed 
to the destruction of forests at the headwaters of rivers, when 
the draining of swamps and the clearing of land for agriculture 
has as much, if not more, effect. Sometimes the total clearing of 
forests in the humid East affects the flow of rivers only tem- 
porarily, for trees and brush spring up in a few years, and, even 
though the growth may be composed of species of no commercial 
value, they cover the soil and perform the indirect function of 
forests in regulating the run-off of water. While the effect of 
deforestation is often overestimated, it is certain that it has 
sufficient effect on the waterflow, even in the humid regions, to 
make it necessary to preserve the forests at the headwaters of 
the rivers. In the semiarid regions of the West, this question 
is of even greater importance, for there the conditions required 
for stable forest life are far less favorable than in the East. The 
reproduction of the trees is not as certain, and the forests do not 
recover as quickly from damage by fire and lumbering. In many 
places, particularly in the neighborhood of large mines, forest 
lands are completely stripped for mine timber and for fuel. 
In the Black Hills of South Dakota there are stretches of bare 
mountains which twenty-five or thirty years ago were covered 
with dense pine forests. These trees were cut to supply the 
gold mines near Deadwood. Thousands of acres have been 
cleared in the same way in Nevada for the great Comstock mines, 
often called the tombs of the Sierra forests. And these are but 
two of a great many examples. 

Tlie removal of the forests of the West is undoubtedly affect- 
ing the water flow. How much we cannot say, but certainly 
enough to make it necessary to preserve them in the interest of 
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farmers, manufacturers and miners. An ideal condition can, of 
course, ne^-er be brought about. Forest land will inevitably be 
cleared for agriculture, and swamps will be drained. Through 
these changes the flow of streams will undoubtedly be influenced, 
and there will be occasional floods and droughts which cannot 
be altogether averted. The preservation of forests at the head- 
waters of rivers will, however, go a long way toward the regula- 
tion of their flow, but this must be supplemented in many cases 
by the construction of storage reservoirs which will hold back 
the flood waters to be used during the dry season. 

In Europe the forests at the headwaters of the streams are 
largely owned by the State or by communities. When they are 
in the hands of private individuals the owners are often compelled 
by law to provide for replacing the forests as they are cut oflf. 
Such interference with private rights would not be tolerated in 
this country. The question can, therefore, be solved only through 
the control of the land by the federal government or the States. 
The forests at the headwaters of most of the streams in eastern 
United States are owned by private individuals and corporations. 
The purchasers bought them as an investment with the expectation 
of removing the timber for profit. These men cannot be expected 
to solve the problem of forest protection at a sacrifice of their 
business interests; they cannot be expected to become philan- 
thropists and protect the manufacturers on the streams below. 

It is contended that the lumberman has no right to treat his 
property in such a way that it will injure others. But it is not 
now possible to say that the removal of a certain group of trees 
will produce bad effects. The lumberman will take the ground 
in every case that the removal of the timber on his land can not 
affect the stream flow in any way, and, while it is known that 
the deforestation of large areas does affect stream flow, it cannot 
be said, with our present knowledge, that the removal of trees 
from limited areas will produce certain results. It is a problem, 
therefore, which can be solved only by the whole community, 
that is, the States or government, which should own the land at 
the headwaters of the streams. 

The State of New York has established reservations in the 
Adirondack and the Catskill Mountains, primarily to protect the 
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flow of the streams. Pennsylvania is buying large tracts of land 
at the headwaters of her streams, and a number of other States 
are hkely to follow her example. The federal government has 
get aside no less than fifty forest reserves in the mountains of 
the West, or about one-fourth of the public forest area, chiefly 
to protect the headwaters of the rivers. It is hoped that at least 
fifty million acres more of public land will eventually be reserved, 
and also that the government will establish some forest reserves 
in the East by the purchase of land from private owners, An 
attempt was made during the last session of Congress to create 
great Forest Reserve in the southern Alleghenies. covering the 
headwaters of the important rivers in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Tennessee and Georgia. American foresters are confident that 
before long there will be public forest reservations in nearly every 
State and Territory, and also that it will be possible to place these 
areas tinder honest and efficient management. 

The question of supplying water to cities and towns is as 
important as the regulation of river-flow for manufacturers and 
farmers. Water companies everywhere now see that they 
must control the entire watershed about their reservoirs. This 
is necessary not only to protect tlie forest, but also to exclude 
undesirable inhabitants and prevent pollution of the water. 

The forests of the United States comprise an area of about 
eleven hundred thousand square miles. Less than one-third of 
this area is owned by the government and the States, the remain- 
der being in the hands of private concerns and individuals. It is 
probable that in a comparatively short time the forest lands 
belonging to the government and States will be under such care- 
ful man^emenl that the timber cut will not exceed the increment 
of the forests. But these forests are held chiefly to protect the 
streams, and are situated on the mountains where the soil is 
•"eager and unproductive. Their yield will, therefore, be less 
4a«i that of an equal area of land better situated. They may 
••IJply local demands, but for the bulk of our future supplies 
•e iDust rely upon the lands in the hands of private owners, who 
*w not iodined to manage their property with a view to future 
Pneiationi. 
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Between one-third and one-fourth of the private forest land 
in the United States is in small holdings of from ten to five 
hundred acres. The remainder is controlled by lumbermen, 
lumber and paper companies, railroads, associations and private 
estates. At the present time the average farm wood-lot is being 
depreciated through mismanagement, and is not producing as 
much as the soil is capable of. Most farmers cut their wood- 
lots every twenty-five or thirty years and then let them sprout 
up again. Meanwhile they give them no particular atten- 
tion. They do not encourage the gfrowth of the more valuable 
species, but merely allow nature to take its course. Further- 
more, they allow fires to run through them and, in many 
cases, bum them purposely. Their object in so doing is to 
prevent injury from greater fires. If the grotmd is not burned 
over, a layer of leaves and other vegetable matter accumulates, 
which is extremely beneficial to forest growth. But this vege- 
table matter, if allowed to gather for a ntunber of years, will 
bum with such force that many standing trees will be killed. 
If, on the other hand, the ground is burned over every year, the 
fire is so light that practically no injury is done to the standing 
timber. This is the view of the farmer. As a matter of fact, 
while protecting the larger trees in this way, he seriously impairs 
the productiveness of his land, for every fire destroys the 
new growth which springs up in the openings, and the woods 
become thinner and thinner. Moreover, the removal of the 
vegetable mold exposes the soil to the drying influences of the 
sun and wind and to the washing away of certain mineral matters 
which would otherwise be retained, and which are beneficial to 
tree growth. 

More can now be done in the way of practical forestry on small 
woodlots than on any other class of forest land. In the first 
place, the woodlot is a permanent investment and is one of the 
most valuable assets of any farm. It will be worth while for a 
farmer to put a great deal of care and time in improvements, for 
the sale value of the property will be enhanced, even if he does 
not reap an immediate benefit. The farmer can utilize his leisure 
hours, when he would otherwise be sitting beside the kitchen 
stove or in the country store, in making careful thinnings, weed- 
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ing out bad trees or bushes which are injuring valuable young 
growth, or planting open ground with small trees. Many 
farmers will not take this trouble, but the majority will do so as 
soon as they better understand the subject of wood production. 
Interest in forestry among the farming class is spreading very 
rapidly. This is especially true of the farmers on the western 
plains where there are now no forests and where tree-planting has 
proved extremely profitable. There are now about two hundred 
million acres of woodlands in small holdings. This area will 
probably be considerably reduced, because in many sections, as in 
the middle West, the woods are chiefly composed of virgin timber, 
and the land is brought under cultivation as the trees are cut off. 
The greater portion of this area will, however, remain in forest 
because the soil is not suited for agriculture, and will improve 
in productiveness as the farmers and other owners are educated 
to treat their woodlands intelligently. 

The most difficult problem of American forestry is the manage- 
ment of the two hundred and fifty odd million acres of forest land 
which are owned in large blocks, chiefly by lumbermen and 
lumber companies who have purchased it as a speculation rather 
than as a pennanent investment. These lands are mostly in 
thinly populated sections where forest property is cheap. The 
lumberman buys his land at a low price and aims by the sale 
of the timber to cover the initial cost, in addition to a handsome 
profit. Beyond this he has no interest in the land. The prac- 
tice of forestry, on the other hand, involves the investment of 
s certain amount of money in the forest, that is to say, if a 
lumberman were to practice forestry, he would not cut all of 
the trees which he removes luider the regular system, for he must 
leave trees for seed or for the protection of the soil. Or, if he 
cuts all of the trees, it may be necessary for him to resort to 
planting, which involves a considerable outlay of money. At the 
present time, however, there is little inducement for a lumberman 
to hold his land as a permanent investment, and still less induce- 
ment to leave any money invested in the forest. The main rea- 
sons are the danger from forest fires and the exorbitant rates 
of taxation. 

In most of the extensive forest areas in this country, fires 
are apt to be started at any time, so that a business man 
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would be foolish to leave trees standing in the forest for seed 
or soil cover, which he could dispose of at a profit, because the 
chances are strong that they will be destroyed by fire. In the 
same way, a lumberman would be foolish to spend ten dollars or 
more per acre in tree planting unless reasonably protected against 
fire. 

In many sections, notably in Pennsylvania and in the Lake 
States, forest property is taxed at exceedingly high rates. At its 
best, forestry is a long investment and returns from a lumbered 
area cannot be expected for many years. During that period the 
owner must pay high taxes and, as a rule, he does not feel like 
keeping his taxes paid up where the ultimate returns are problem- 
atical on account of fires. He is usually inclined to allow his 
land to revert to the State in default of taxes, and to invest his 
money in forest land elsewhere. 

Many large forest owners in this country expect to hold their 
land for an indefinite period for special purposes. Thus mine 
companies, himting and fishing clubs, railroad companies and 
wealthy individuals hold their land for other purposes than profit 
from the timber. It will pay them to manage their forests in 
such a way that the greatest amount of timber may be cut in the 
long run. They can afford to sacrifice the immediate profit for 
the sake of increased gains in the future. 

From a forester's point of view the formation of large lumber 
companies is an encouraging sign. It may be a serious thing 
for the small competitor, but forestry will undoubtedly be for- 
warded, for the great companies will adopt the methods of for- 
estry before the small lumbermen. The great lumber companies 
install plants costing millions of dollars, and they must make 
provision for enough timber to meet their future demands. 
These companies will be forced, sooner or later, to practice 
forestry. It will not be a question of whether they can afford 
to manage their lands conservatively, but whether they can afford 
not to do so. Many lumber and paper companies are now con- 
sidering the question of forestry, and a few of them have begun 
to apply its principles. 

The lumberman will not adopt forestry until he finds it profit- 
able to hold his timber land with a view to cutting successive 
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crops of trees. Every inducement should, therefore, be offered by 
the State to encourage permanent investments in forest property. 
In the first place, the State should provide an adequate protection 
against fire; and, in the second place, should reduce, or remit, 
taxes on young forest growth. 

The maintenance of an efficient fire service involves a large 
annual expenditure of money, but the amount is trifling compared 
to the benefit which would result to the State. A striking illus- 
tration of the effect of forest fires is found in southern New 
Jersey. Sections which at one time contained thriving com- 
munities engaged in the lumber business, have become nearly 
depopulated, and the only inhabitr.nts are a shiftless class of 
people, locally known as "pine rat;," who live by picking huckle- 
berries and stealing timber. Forest fires run over this country 
every year or two, and there is no inducement whate\'er for the 
investment of capital in forest land. The expenditure by the 
State of only one cent an acre per annum would adequately pro- 
tect this entire section ag^nst fire. 

The protection of forests against fire is necessary to ensure a 
future supply of timber, even if the owners do not practice con- 
servative cutting Tf the land is not burned over, a new growth 
will quickly spring up, although it will not be equal in density 
and quality to th^. which could be produced under careful forest 
managemei \. 

If cur forest lands were managed according to the methods 
of foiestry, it is probable that even the present demand for wood 
and timber could be supplied from our own resources for an 
indefinit^^e period. We cannot expect, however, to bring about 
the careful management of all of our forests for a long time. 

With the increase in population, tlie present per capita consump- 
tion of wood and timber will necessarily fall off. As wood and 
timber become scarcer and more valuable, substitutes of some 
sort will come into use. Stone and steel will he used for con- 
struction, less wood will be used for fuel, paper may be made from 
the fibres of plants which can be raised on short rotations, and 
metal or some other material, will be employed for railroad ties 
and telegraph poles. It is the aim of American foresters to 
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conserve the present supply, and to bring all forest lands into a 
productive condition to meet the requirements of future genera- 
tions. 

Forestry is developing with great rapidity in this country. 
The work has already become so extensive that the few trained 
American foresters are imable to meet the demands upon them. 
The United States government is now expending between five 
and six hundred thousand dollars a year in forest work, and there 
are in the entire government employ less than twenty wdl 
trained foresters. The forest work of the government is, therefore, 
seriously handicapped by the lack of men who have had thorough 
practical training and experience. In a number of instances 
private owners have had to give up the practice of forestry on 
their lands because the proper men could not be foxmd to do the 
work. The United States owns about fifty million acres of forest 
lands in the Philippine Islands. The Director of the Philippine 
Bureau of Forestry was obliged to come to the United States to 
secure foresters to assist him in the organization of practical 
work on this area, and had great difficulty in finding trained men. 
The Hawaiian government and the planters in the islands stand 
ready to begin practical forestry as soon as competent foresters 
can be found. To supply the demand for foresters, several forest 
schools have already been established in the United States. 

In this country men of high intelligence and thorough equip- 
ment are needed to carry on the scientific work on which 
American forestry must ultimately be based, to practically apply 
the principles thus developed in the management of forest lands, 
to be leaders in the administration of federal and State forests, 
and to bring the people throughout the country to a clear under- 
standing of the usefulness and profitableness of forestry. 

Henry S. Graves. 

Yale University. 




THE MACHINISTS' STRIKE, 1901. 

ANEW epoch in the controversies between labor and capital 
seemed to have been reached when on May 18. 1900, a 
national agreement was effected between the National Trades 
Association, rqiresenting the employers, and the International 
Association of Machinists, representing the men. This compact, 
known as the New York agreement, defined a machinist, fixed 
the rate of pay for overtime, the number of apprentices, employ- 
ment and hours, and finally arranged for arbitrating all matters 
in dispute and dispensing with strikes and lockouts. In describ- 
ing* this agreement a year ago the writer took a very optimistic 
view of tlie future of organization and the success of collective 
bargaining. Within less than a year, however, from the time of 
framing this admirable arrangement it has been deliberately 
broken by one party, and subsequently declared null and void by 
the other. It seems worth while, therefore, to make a further 
study of this very interesting chapter in the history of trades 
unionism, and try to draw some conclusions as to the methods 
and future of wage bargaining. 

The New York agreement had provided for the gradual reduc- 
tion of hours by the following clause : 

"Fifty-seven hours shall constitute a week's work from and 
after six months from the date of the final adoption of a joint 
agreement, and fifty-four hours shall constitute a week's work 
from and after twelve months from the date of the final adoption 
of a joint agreement. The hours to be divided as will best suit 
the convenience of the employer." 

According to this, the nine and one-half hour day was to be 
inaugurated in all shops of members of the National Metal Trades 
Association on November 29, 1900, and the nine-hour day on 
May 29, 1901. Just previous to the former date a joint meeting 
of the executive officers of the two associations was held in New 
York City, at which their belief in arbitration was reiterated and 
' In the Yale Review, November, igwo. p. 302. 
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irman of the district in which he is located; and by the 
mploye or employees, to such representative as he or they may 
sleet, who shall by all means in his or their power endeavor to 
djust the difficulty to the satisfaction of both parties. 

Should this committee fail to make such adjustment, then 
ither party shall have the right to ask for a conference between 
ie presidents of the hvo associations or their representatives. 
n the event of their being unable to adjust the differences satis- 
ictorily, then it shall be referred to arbitration, as provided in 
le agreement of May tSth, 1900. The findings of this arbitra- 
I, by a majority vote, shall be considered as final as regards 

; case at issue. 

Pending adjudication by arbitration there shall be no cessation 

work at the instance or either party to the dispute. 



During the winter the machinists started a general movement 
Dr the nine-hour day throughout the trade. As they had secured 
his concession from the members of the National Metal Trades 
Association, who comprised perhaps 25 per cent, of the employ- 
g machinists of the country, it seemed a favorable oppor- 
nity to force the independent employers to grant the shorter 
ay also. As the agitation progressed there was coupled with 
> demand, another for an increase in wages. The New York 
greement had been silent on this subject, and doubt arose as to 
r the clause relating to hours should be interpreted. Corre- 
ndence on this question continued through the spring between 
|r, James O'Connell, president of the Machinists' union, and 
H. F. Devens, secretary of the employers' association. 
Inally, on April 16, the latter organization agreed to appoint an 
'bitration committee to meet a similar committee of union men, 
tho should together interpret the disputed clauses of the agree- 
To this Mr. O'Connell replied, in a letter of April 22, 
t inasmuch as the annual meeting of the International Associa- 
11 of Machinists would not occur until June 3, he was "of the 
™ at this time that a conference would not be entirely satis- 
' imtil after that date." He then concluded his letter 
b the following very specific statement of his plans: 
"TTdo arc aware, of course, that we are making an effort to 
furate the nine-hour day on May 20th. throughout the United 
s; also to bring about an increase of wages sufficient to 
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arrangements made for carrying out the provisions of the agree- 
ment with regard to the shorter working day. At the appointed 
time the nine and one-half hour day was introduced with but littk 
friction in most of the shops, while many of them had already put 
it in force. At this meeting, on November 16, a joint resolutioo 
was passed which seemed to completely eliminate all fear « 
strikes and substitute arbitration therefor. It is importairt 
as indicating the attitude of both associations at this time, and 
is therefore given in full. The official organ of the machinist)? 
union, when printing it, added this note in heavy type: "Now 
remember that this is the only way of adjusting grievances that 
may exist in National Metal Trade Association shops. Dont 
deviate in the slightest particular from the above formula, but 
follow it in letter and spirit."' The resolution follows: 

Resolution. 

Copy of resolution adopted by the Administrative Counql of 
the National Metal Trades Association and the Officers and Board 
of Trustees of the International Association of Machinists, in 
joint session at the Murray Hill Hotel, New York City, Novem- 
ber i6th, 1900 : 

Whereas, In the joint agreement adopted by the Administra- 
tive Council of the National Metal Trades Association and tlw 
International Association of Machinists, it was agreed that all 
pending disputes, and disputes hereafter to arise between mem- 
bers of the respective organizations — that is, between an employe 
and his employe or employees — should be settled by arbitration, 
and. 

Whereas, It was further agreed that, pending such arbitra- 
tion, no strike or lockout should occur. 

Be it resolved, That for the purpose of providing means Ijf 
which the employer or employe may derive the benefits of tnil, 
agreement, the following methods shall be pursued: 

When a dispute shall arise between an employer and his 
employe or employees, every reasonable effort shall be made Dy_ 
the said parties to effect a satisfactory ailjustment of the ditficultf 
and in case such difficulty cannot be settled between the e: ' ' 
and his employe or employees it shall be refq 
the member of the National Metal '~' 

< Monthly Journal, t. A. otM., Ut 
P>3. 
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The number of those who responded to the strike call was 
variously estimated, but it was probably about 40,000, and cer- 
tainly never went above 50.000. The number fluctuated, as some 
of the original strikers returned to work under individual shop 
agreements, while new men were called out in several places. 
In the more important cities the men were reported out as follows : 
San Francisco, 6.500; New York, 3,000; Cincinnati, 3,000; 
Scranton, 3.000; Hartford, 2,000; Milwaukee. 1,600; Reading, 
[,600; Boston, 1,500; Wilkes-Barre, 1.500; Philadelphia, 
:,350; Cleveland, 1,200; Buffalo, 1,00a; Plainfield. N. J.. 1,000; 
Samilton, O., 1,000. In many places the number of men who 
tck was small, either because the employers had already signed 
le agreement, conceding the increased pay with the nine-hour 
\y, or because they did not belong to the union. Of the 150,000 

t. /fonrt.— Nine hours shall constitute a day's work on and after May aoth, 

■got. 

( Note : This arrangement of hours is not to Interfere in any way with shc^s 
Nrherc a Icm nuinticr of hours per day is already in operation.) 

Overtime.— K\\ overtitne up to 12 o'clock midnight shall be paid for at 
'ate of not less than time and one-half time, and all overtime after ta 
k*ck>ek midnight. Sundays and legal holidays, shall be paid for at the rate of 
M leu than double time, 

(Note : The foregoing rates are not to interfere in any way with existing 
iOBditions ; that is, where higher rates than above is paid, no reduction shall 
lyce place.) 

4. IfigU Gangj.—W\ machinists employed on night gangs or shifts shall 
llcclvc overtime in accordance with Section j, for all hours worked over fifty- 

wr <54) per week. 

5. APfrrntices. — There may be one apprentice for the shop and in addition 
Bt more than one apprentice to every five machinists. It is understood that 
t ibopa where the ratio is more than the above, no charge shall take place 
Mil ibc ratio has reduced itself to the proper number, by lapse or by the 
ipiraiiMi of existing contracts. 

6. Wttgei. — An increase of \2ii per cent over the present rates is hereby 
fmied lo take elfect May 30th, 1901. 

7. GrinmM(*s.—\n a case of grievance arising the above firm agrees to 
Udve a committee af their machinists to investigate and if possible adjust 
AcMiBC. If no adjustment is reached the case shall be referred to the above 

and the representatives of the International .\ssoci«tion of Machin- 
If fto satisfactory settlement can then be agreed upon, the whole sub- 
Batlef shall be submitted to a board of arbitration consisting of five 
to be selected by the above Company, two by the above Lodge 
Inicfiiailonal Association of Machinists, and the four to choose a fifth 
. and the decision reached by this board is to be binding on both 
to this agreement , 
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machinists in the country the International Association of Machin- 
ists claimed a membership of 70,000; the nimiber was probably 
nearer 50,000. 

The calling of the strike in violation of the agreement to settle 
disputes by arbitration drew forth from the employers bitter 
accusations of bad faith on the part of the unions. The main 
question at issue seemed at first sight a simple one. The vital 
featiu-e of the New York agreement, aside from the provision 
for arbitration, was the arrangement for a nine-hour working 
day. The question of wages was not mentioned in the agreement, 
and, according to the manufacturers,* it was purposely omitted, 
as it was considered a local question subject to various conditions, 
and not to be r^^lated by national action. Furthermore, the 
men had not observed the agreement even in the method of 
making their demands. This was clearly stated by Mr. P. W. 
Gates, President of the Chicago Association of Machinery Manu- 
facturers : 

"As to wages it was specifically understood by President 
O'Connell and the others at the New York meeting when the 
agreement was signed, that this was a question to be adjusted by 
each employer with his men. Under the agreement, the men at 
each shop must make a formal demand on their employer in case 
they want a readjustment of their wage-scale. If the employer 
and his men fail to agree on a scale, it is to be referred to the 
arbitration board of the International Association of Machinists 
and the National Metal Trades Association of that district, and in 
case of a disagreement in the district board it is to be referred 
to the national arbitration board. Any other procedure would be 
a violation of the New York agreement."^ 

The men, on the other hand, claimed that it was tacitly under- 
stood, if not expressed, that wages were to be increased to 
compensate for the shorter time; that it was foolish to suppose 
they would have demanded a nine-hour day if that meant a 
reduction in wages; that the wages question had never been made 
part of the agreement to arbitrate; that the men could not be 
expected to work at reduced pay pending arbitration; that local 

*See letter of N. O. Nelson, in Engineering Magazine y July, 1901. 
* Interview in the Chicago Record- Herald, May 17, igoi. 
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arbitration would in most cases place the workmen at a disad- 
vantage with their more astute and resourceful employers; and, 
finally, that the New York agreement was only a scheme on the 
part of the employers to take the wage question out of the hands 
of the International Association of Machinists, and thereby dis^ 
rupt it if possible. Statements* from two of the leaders in the 
Strike will make clear their attitude. Mr. A. E. Holder, Presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Federation of Labor, said: "I regard the ■ 
National Metal Trades Association as an infantile affair. The:! 
New York agreement was on their part a plausible excuse to I 
avoid making any definite or permanent arrangement. We do fl 
not care whether we ever do business with the National Metal I 
Trades Association again. The word 'arbitration' as far as these " 

I are concerned is a farce, and is only a subterfuge under 
which they act in accordance with their convenience or desires," 
And Mr. A. E. Ireland, business agent of the International 
Association of Machinists for Chicago, agreed in belittling the 
arbitration arrangement: "The vital principle of organized labor 

for shorter hours and better wages. This compaign for a ■ 
nine-hour day means more to us than all the other points in thcul 
New York agreement put together."* n 

It would seem from the foregoing that there were doubts- 
honest doubts, perhaps — as to what wages should be paid under 

; new nine-hour day, but that the New York agreement was 
trained unfairly there is not the slightest reason to suppose. 
WTiile the question of wages was not therein decided, a method 
of settling this, or any other matter of dispute, was provided for. 

' In CkUago Record- Herald, June g, 1901. I 

* In the various addresses and statements during the strike President | 
)'Coi)nel1 also completely evaded the issue of repudiating the arrangement 
r artitration, and wholly ignored the New York agreement. His public 
wholly misleading to those not otherwise informed on the sub- 
;. The following paragraph, [rom an address issued on May 17 to the 
N ol machinists, will suffice in illusirale this point : 
Twelre months ago notice was served on the manulaclurers of the United 
I ihai on Monday, May jo, iqoi, the International .Association of 
)Cacfaini«U would demand ■ nine-hour day, and that If the demand was not 
mhers. and those in sympathy with them, would suspend labor 
uil the d«mand was granted. We do not advocate a strike with all the 
it nuaiakes of the past, but merely a peaceful cessation of Ubor until 
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The contention of the union that, because the question of wages 
was not specifically mentioned as one of the subjects to be arbi- 
trated, it was therefore not meant to be settled in this way, was 
the merest quibble. From the beginning the manufacturers took 
the position that it was a purely local question and could not be 
decided nationally, a view with which President O'Connell appar- 
ently agreed in his letter of April 22.^ Many of the employers 
claimed, moreover, that they had already increased wages con- 
siderably during the past year — in some cases as much as 18 per 
cent. — ^and that they could not stand a further increase of I2j^ 
per cent, over the present rate.^ To this the union replied that 
as these advances had been forced upon the manufacturers by the 
machinists, they should not be considered. As a matter of fact, 
most of the employers' were willing to concede the nine-hour 
working day, many of them with an advance of wages over the 
previous rate per hour. But because the National Metal Trades 
Association was unwilling to enter into a national agreement cm 
this point with the International Association of Machinists, the 
latter organization called the strike. In doing this they not only 
clearly violated an admirable agreement, but they acted unwisely 
in resorting to a strike before they had exhausted all means of 
peaceful settlement. The union thereby forfeited in large 
measure public sympathy and support from the very banning 
of the struggle. 

Contrary to the usual practice of unions when deliberately 
entering upon a long anticipated strike, and in marked contrast 
with the policy of the British engineers in 1897, the International 
Association of Machinists seems to have begun its struggle for 
the nine-hour day with very meager resources. The imion men 
claimed to have $40,000 in the treasury, besides an emergency fund 
of $150,000, but as the strike benefits of $4 and $6 a wedc, 
payable after one week from the inauguration of the strike,* 

* See above, p. 251. 

* The Chicago manufacturers, at a meeting of the arbitration board at that 
city on May 29, oflFered to give the machinists an advance of I2>^ per cent 
over the wage schedule of 1900. This the men refused. See HearsVs Chicago * 
American^ May 30, 1901. 

' Nine-tenths of them, according to the American Machinist^ May 2, 1901.— 

* Constitution, Art. VI, sec. 3. These benefits were not paid regularly ,«- 
however, until a month after May 20. 
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amounted to over $50,000 a week, this sum was clearly insuffi- 
cient. Financial assistance was given the machinists by several 
other unions, as the painters, glass-blowers, building trades 
unions, and others. But most important was the support of the 
American Federation of Labor. This organization has each 
jrear made it a practice to support some one trade in a demand 

for a shorter working day, and for 1901 it promised to assist the 
machinists in their movement for a nine-hour day. Accordingly 
it contributed both money and services to the strikers. Assist- 
.ince was also promised by the Amalgamated Association of 
Engineers of Great Britain. The men were for the most part, 
howe\'er, thrown upon their own resources.' 

Almost the only bright feature of the controversy was the 
j^neral absence of violence on the part of the strikers. They 
were throughout orderly and well-behaved. The only important 
exception to this was an attack on the Parrel Foundry of Ansonia, 
Conn., on July 4 with fireworks, but the machinists claimed that 
this was done by outside sympathizers and not by their own 
members. The attitude of the courts may perhaps have con- 
tributed to the freedom from disorder, for in many places — 
Milwaukee, Cleveland. Cincinnati, Ansonia, Conn., — resort was 
bad by the employers to the courts for injunctions restraining 
the strikers from interfering with their business or with the 
workmen in their employ who were not participating in the strike. 
•Some of these injunctions were of the most sweeping character, 
forbidding picketing, boycotting, congregating near the works, 
inducing non-union men to quit work, and in any way interfer- 

tig with the free operation of the business.' 
The calling of the strike by President O'Connelt on May 20, ' 

n violation of the national agreement, aroused a spirit of bitter 
opposition on the part of the employers. As one of the manu- 
i Klur er s expressed it : "We have arrived at the point where we 
re tired of union dictation, and must make a stand against it" 

*Tlic iDichinists at work contributed fifty cents a week for the support of 
c ttrikcn. Secretary Preston, of the I, A. of M.. estimateJ that 75,000 
«a made these payments.— A'trw York Times, July 11, tgoi. 
'Two oi these iniunctions are given in full in the Monthly JoumtU I. A. of 
L^^ipMt ign. {k S>S- Cf. al«o Atmritai* MoMtnsI, July 4* ISM. 
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A meeting of the Administrative Council of the National Metal 
Trades Association was finally held at Chicago on May 28, when 
the New York agreement was declared to have been rendered null 
and void bv the strike, and to be no longer binding on the mem- 
bers. The abrogation of the agreement had most far-reaching 
effects, for it not only annulled the national recognition of the 
union, but left the manufacturers at liberty to go back to the ten- 
hour day if they saw fit to do so. It seemed as though everything 
that had been gained by both sides was now lost. A declaration 
of principles was adopted the next day, which will be seen to be 
much less liberal than the original agreement. It was as follows : 



We, the members of the National Metal Trades Association, 
declare the following to be our principles, which shall govern us 
in our relations with our employes. 

1 . Since we, as employers, are responsible for the work turned 
out by our workmen, we must, therefore, have full discretion to 
designate the men we consider competent to perform the work and 
to determine the conditions under which that work shall be prose- 
cuted. The question of the competency of the men being deter- 
mined solely by us, and while disavowing any intention to 
interfere with the proper functions of labor organizations, we will 
not admit of any interference with the management of our 
business. 

2. Disapproving absolutely of strikes and lockouts, the mem- 
bers of this association will not arbitrate any question with men 
on strike. Neither will this association countenance a lockout 
on any arbitrable question unless arbitration has failed. 

3. Employment, — No discrimination will be made against any 
man because of his membership in any society or organization. 
Every workman who elects to work in a shop will be required to 
work peaceably and harmoniously with all his fellow employes. 

4. Apprentices, Helpers and Handymen, — ^The number of 
apprentices, helpers and handymen to be employed will be deter- 
mined solely by the employer. 

5. Methods and Wages, — Employers shall be free to employ — 
their work-people at wages mutually satisfactory. We will not:::::^ 
permit employes to place any restriction on tfie management,.— 
txK^hods or production of our shops, and will require a fair day*! 

a fair day's pay. 

r6s will be paid by the hourly rate, by premium system, 

: or contract, as the employer may elect. 
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6. It is the privilege of tlie employe to leave our employ when- 
ever he sees fit and it is the privilege of the employer to discharge 
any workman when he sees fit. 

7. The above principles being absolutely essential to tlie suc- 
cessful conduct of our business, they are not subject to arbitration. 

In case of disagreement concerning matters not covered by the 
foregoing declaration, we advise our members to meet their 
employes, either individually or collectively, and endeavor to 
adjust the difficulty on a fair and equitable basis. In case of 
inability to reach a satisfactory adjustment, we advise that they 
submit the question to arbitration by a board composed of six 
persons, three to be chosen by the employer and three to be 
chosen by the employe or employes. In order to receive the 
benefits of arbitration, the employe or employes must continue in 
the service and under the orders of the employer pending a 
decision. 

In case any member refuses to comply with this recommenda- 
tion, he shall be denied the support of this association unless 
it shall approve the action of said member. 

8. Hours and Wages. — Hours and wages being governed by 
local conditions, shall be arranged by the locaJ associations in 
each district 

In the operation of piece work, premium plan or contract sys- 
tem now in force or to be extended or established in the future, 
this association will not countenance any conditions of wage 
which are not just, or which will not allow a workman of average 
efficiency to earn at least a fair wage. 

Another meeting of the National Metal Trades Association was 
held in New York City on June 11, when the above resolution and 
declaration of principles were unanimously endorsed. A further 
statement was adopted defining the position of the association 
during the strike. Steps were also taken for carrying on an 
aggressive fight against the machinists who were still out on 
strike, by raising the treasury fund of the association to $500,000. 
This was to be used to assist individual manufacturers to win 
and to make up any loss they might incur in the struggle through 
enforced shut-down or extra expenses for non-union men.' At 
this meeting the membership of the association was almost 

' •' During the foundry sU-ikc at Cleveland, bonuses of $4 a day were paid 
to non-union men, in addition to their regular wages. In all about $116,000 
was spent in this way." Statement of W. J, Chatmers, in New York Times, 
Jone 13, 1901, 
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doubled; 157 new firms enrolled as members, of whom 114 were 
from the Pacific Coast This made a total of 320 firms^ all of 
whom pledged themselves anew to fight the demands of the 
machinists. 

In commenting upon this action of the employers, the MofMdy 
Journal of the International Association of Machinists, the c^Bdal 
organ of the unions, said : ^Trom the above it will be seen that 
the fight is not so much against a shorter working day as it is 
against the International Association of Machinists. In its 
broadest sense it is a defiance — ^in bold language— of every 
principle for which organized labor stands, and means that labor 
has little to hope for if it surrenders itself into their hands. 
Without warning, and without notice to our organizaticm, they 
abrogated every agreement and defined a line of action that denies 
us the right of existence, and declares our association a nonentity. 
Without waste of words they declare a war of extermination. 
They invoke a struggle and declare a class enmity in which the 
victor shall survive and the vanquished shall perish.'*^ 

The International Association of Machinists hdd its annual 
convention in Toronto early in June and, as was expected, took 
action upon the existing machinists' strike. On June 8 the fd- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted : 

*' Whereas, the officials of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion have declared war upon the International Association of 
Machinists and defiance to and repudiation of every principle for 
which that Association stands; and have stated their reasons for 
so doing is that our international body, through its officials, has 
violated the agreement entered into with the National Metal 
Trades Association on May 18, 1900, by refusing to arbitrate the 
question of wages when the nine-hour day went into effect, and 

Whereas, seeing that the question is not mentioned in the 
said agreement, and that certain officials of the National Metal 
Trades Association and other members of that body have put the 
nine-hour schedule into effect in accordance therewith, and made 
no reduction in pay, it is but fair to assume that by implication 
and in spirit no reduction was intended, and 

Whereas, the International Association of Machinists, through 
its President, did all that could be done with honor to get a 

^Monthly Journal I, A. of M.^ July, 1901, p. 441. 
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satisfactory adjustment by pacific means, offering to accept any 
decision reached by an arbitration that would cover the question 
nationally, and 

IVhcreas, the said efforts proving futile, and the proffered offer 
of peace being brutally refused, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the delegates assembled at the Ninth 
Convention of the International Association of Machinists, after 
due and mature deliberation, and in the name of the membership 
that wc represent, do hereby accept the challenge forced upon us 
iby the National Metal Trades Association, and in accepting this 
declaration of war we fully reahze what it means, but, armed 
with the knowledge that our cause is just, as our efforts are 
llonest. we cheerfully pick up the gauntlet and hurl back the 
defiance, with this addition : If it is to be war, let it be war to 
the knife, and the knife to the hilt, for we will never accept any 
modification of our demands, or resume labor until the holy cause 
(or whicli we struggle is triumphant and the shorter working day 
is an accomplished fact, monumental to the cohesive power and 
cooperative effort of the International Association of Machin- 
ists."' 

During the next month there was comparative quiet in the 
strike circles. Many of the strikers returned to work, in most 
cas«s on the employers' terms, though in some instances they 
secured their demands, so that by July i only about lo.ooo men 
were still out. This number decreased slowly but steadily during J 
the rest of the summer. Many of the manufacturers took advan- 
tage of the oppi:)rtumty given them by the abrogation of the 
national agreement to make individual settlements witli their men. 
President O'Connell stated that the machinists had won thdr 
fight "for a nine-hour day and an increase in wages" in 75 per 
cent of the shops involved, compromised in 15, and lost in 10.* 
Even if these figures were correct, they do not convey a true 
idea of the situation, for the men won as a rule in tlie small 
shops and lost in the large ones. But they are undoubtedly 
exaggerated. A number of firms made a reduction in the hours 
of labor — had already done so before the strike — but very few 

^Momtify Journal I. A. of At.. July. 1901. P- 44t- The refolutian is ^ 

XM«d vrrftalitn. 

*ilomikly Jommal /. A. of lit.. August. 1901, p. 527. 
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paid the 12^4 per cent, advance in wages which was demanded.^ 
By the end of July the strike leaders themselves were advising 
the men not to press the question of wages, but to return to work 
if they could get the nine-hour workday.* In many places there 
was much bitterness expressed against the leaders who ordered 
the strike, the men claiming that they had been deceived both 
as to the status of affairs between the two associations before 
the strike, and as to the support, pecuniary and other, that the 
strike would command from other labor organizations. In 
Buffalo, N. Y., Richmond, Va., and other places, there was open 
revolt by the unions, and in the former city withdrawal from the 
National Association.' The general feeling was that the course 
of the leaders, both in the calling and the conduct of the strike, 
had not been such as to command the support of either the outside 
public or even their own members, and that they had made dis- 
tinctly a losing fight. 

Although the original provision for arbitration had been 
violated by the strike, attempts were not lacking during its con- 
tinuance to settle the dispute amicably. Several meetings of the 
joint arbitration boards of the two associations were held in New 
York and Chicago, but in no case was an agreement reached. 
Two propositions to arbitrate were made by President O'Connell 
through the National Civic Federation — one for a general settle- 
ment by a return to work on the nine-hour day basis with local 
settlement of wages-rate by arbitration, the other for a settlement 
in the New York district on practically the same terms.* Both 

* The writer examined a list of replies by members of the National Metal 
Trades Association to just these questions, and of 100 firms taken at random 
only 6 had made an advance in wages, though a number had reduced the 
hours of labor. Probably a greater proportion of those outside this associa- 
tion granted the machinists' demands, however, than did the members. 

* New York Times, July 19, 1901. 

•See American Machinist ^ July 11; New York Sun, July 14; New York 
Tribune t August 8, 1901. 

* The following were the terms of the general proposition submitted by Mr. 
R. M. Easley, Secretary of the National Civic Federation : 

1. The question of wages to be arbitrated by districts, the arbitration board 
to be composed of three parties from each side, and an umpire to be mutually 
agreed upon by the arbitration board. 

2. All machinists on strike to be reinstated, without prejudice, to their 
former positions pending the settlement by arbitration. 
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them were declined by the National Metal Trades Association. 
5 these terms were the same as were contended for at the begin- 
ang of the strike by the employers, their refusal to grant them 
this time when offered by tlie men showed that they considered 
ic situation had been wholly changed by the strike and subse- 
lent events. It was evident that they had made up their minds 
seize tliis opportunity to free themselves from union dictation, 
id would refuse to treat further with the International Associa- 
of Machinists as a national org-anization. They had found 
impossible to "place any faith in the responsibility of the 
Machinists' Union,"' and would henceforth seek only individual 
eaty with the men. 

Even the hasty and imperfect sketch here given of the chief 
'ents in the machinists' strike suggests some important questions, 
Ithich are even more fundamental than the method of the strike 
lelf. Was there any economic justification for the movement 
r a shorter workday with higher wages? What effect will 
e actual conduct of this strike have on the future of organization 
id of arbitration? 

During the past fifteen years very profound changes have 

iccurred in the machinists' business, owing to the introduction 

rf improved machinery and better organization.' The produc- 

Ive power of labor has thereby been greatly increased, and much 

ifc is now turned out in a ten-hour day than was formerly 

tsible under the old eleven- and twelve-hour workday. The 

iving which has thereby been effected in the cost of machine 

iStmction has gone to reduce the price of the finished article, 

has been gained almost entirely by the consumer. In other 

J. Tbe hours of labor shall be fifiy-iour hours per w*ck, which is not sub- 
Ined for arbiiraiion. 

4. Tbe awiril ol the arbitration board to dale back to the lime the men 

5. Articles of agreement shall be signed by tmth sides agreeing to the above 

of arbitration. 

6. The above batis for a (ctllemcnt of the present strike shall not apply to 
■a, members of the National Metal Trades Association, or others with 
Mn we have made leltlcnients. 

See Statement issued by National Metal Trades Association, June 11, igoi, 
Q. Amtriean MtukinUI, April 18 and May 2. 1901. 
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words, it has gone, not to those who build machinery or sell it, 
but to those who buy and use it. The men claim that they, on 
the other hand, have profited little by these improvements, except 
for the shortening of the workday. But this has been a general 
movement, and has in fact not proceeded so far in the machinists' 
trade as in most other lines. They argue, therefore, and not 
unjustly, that they should share in the benefit of improvements; 
that a part, if not all, of the gain resulting from improved 
methods and machinery should go to them in the form of higher 
wages or shorter hours rather than to customers in reduced prices 
or greatly improved machines at the same price. Probably many 
of the employers would be glad to concede the demand of the 
unions if they felt they could safely do so. 

But in a highly competitive business like the machinist's, there 
is always a strong pressure to secure wider markets by lowering 
prices as rapidly as the lessened cost of production will permit 
This is especially true when the competition becomes international. 
The demand for higher wages, on the other hand, is usually 
spasmodic and generally easier to resist. It is, therefore, not so 
much their employers that the men contend with when they strike 
for shorter hours or better pay as it is with conditions that they 
themselves have helped to create. They must accept the condi- 
tions as they exist and adjust their present demands to them, 
seeking if they will to secure for themselves the gain resulting 
from future improvements. Yet even here they must reckon 
with industrial forces wholly without their control. These the 
British engineers attempted to ignore in 1897, and they were 
defeated, not because they failed in organization, but because the 
economic forces were too strong for them. It was really a vic- 
tory for the consumer, not merely for the manufacturer. Viewed 
from this standpoint, the failure of the American machinists' 
strike in 1901 is only another illustration of the fact that trade 
conditions are more potent factors in determining wages than the 
demand of a union, however strong. Such a demand is success- 
ful only if it is economically expedient. The demand of the 
machinists for a universal increase in wages to accompany the 
nine-hour day did not sufficiently take into account the varying 
conditions of production in different parts of the country, and 
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consequently met with firm resistance from the employers. 
Eventually the men will tmdoubtedly secure all they asked for 
ind more too, but the present movement was injudiciously 
Inaugurated and unwisely managed. 

But the claim is made by many that by shortening the workday 
J nine hours production will not be materially lessened, and that 
fte men will turn out in nine hours as much as they formerly did 
1 ten. In proof of this position they point to the gain resulting 
from the change from a twelve- and eleven-hour workday to ten 
Iiours. It may be said in answer that the point of maximum 
efficiency cannot be determined a priori and can only be proved by 
experiment. One thing seems highly probable and is abundantly 
proved by experience under the premium plan : owing to the 
Bcstricttons placed on output by most of the unions, the men could 
asily turn out as much in nine hours as they now do in ten, 
f Ihey would. However, this claim is offset by the other argu- 
t of the machinists, that the introduction of a nine-hour day 
will give employment to more men, and thus reduce the number 
pf idle men. whose efforts to secure places tend to depress wages.' 
If then, as seems likely, the introduction of a nine-hour day 
II increase the — initial, at least — cost of machine construction, 
i difficulties are greatly enhanced. It would, of course, be 
mparalively simple if all manufacturers would agree to it at 
: same time. But the impossibility of securing complete 
hnanimity of action is not an insuperable objection to such a 
lovement, as the same condition has been confronted at every 
troposed shortening of hours or raising of wages. The ideal 
litng, perhaps, would be for both sides to be so organized as 
t control the situation, and then agree to divide the results of 
iprovemcrits. With a strong organization on eadi side and a 
hrough understanding between them, it would not be difficult 
> secure good conditions. Regarded from this point of view 
e sacrifice by the machinists' union of a national agreement with 

'O. iJnlnnents made hy Prrsidcnt O'ConncIl in a speech made al Briilgc- 
n. Conn., lait Marcli, and ijuoted in the Monthly Journal. I. A. of M., 
1901, p. 109-300 : "There arc 150. ooo machinisls in ihis country, and 
Mtor talcea off their day's labor would give employment to 16,666 more 
MnisU." "One Uouble wiih the machinists is that they ore too fond of 
'k, «nd ont ereal object ol the trade union is to c<iuallze work," i 
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The v/riter believes :ha: the lutcome of the present labor di^ 
putes, of which the machinists' strike is but one among many, wi*^ 
be the repudiation of the radical, irresponsible, and self-seekii^S 
labor leader, who to-day tc«o generally is in control of the union ^'* 

*Cf. The En frineering Magazine, August. 1901. p. 749. 

•The refusal of some of the western unions among the steel workers *^* 
obey President Shaflfer's general strike order, because they had already m.^*^.' 
reements, seems to indicate a growing feeling of responsibility, althougl** * 
T be indicative merely of ver>' high wages. 
Mr. N. O. Nelson, in Engineering Magazine^ July, 1901. 
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that these will become less and less a striking machine, and that 
more and more the policy of arbitration will be substituted for 
that of force. The right of organization on either side must be 
recognized, and the two organizations must learn to cease trying 
to hurt each other, and try to be mutually helpful. It is not an 
easy task. Many difficulties are present in the lack of intelligence 
and of sympathy, in the mutual distrust, and in the want of 
responsibility. Probably the knowledge of how they can help 
each other will have to be obtaine4 through experience in hurting 
each other. But eventually we shall without doubt secure more 
stable industrial conditions through these very struggles, and 
with a growing recognition of the necessity of substituting arbi- 
tration for strikes and lockouts, attain to ''a more perfect state." 

Ernest L. Bogart. 

Oberlin College. 
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It should be noted that the method of investigation pursued by 
the Rhode Island bureau is entirely different from that adopted 
by Massachusetts. The report of the latter showed the total 
number of persons unemployed at any time during the year, while 
the table we have just given shows the record of the number 
of persons unemployed from month to month. In some respects 
this form of presentation is more valuable than that followed by 
Massachusetts, We cannot determine the total amount of unem- 
ployment that existed during a year, but we can see what was the 
condition at any one time, as well as the changes from month to 
month, a record which for most purposes is the more valuable of 
the two. 

Thus examining the table, it will be seen that 5.8 per cent of 
all workers were, on the average, returned as unemployed at a 
given lime, and that the largest proportion unemployed in any 
one month was 7.3 per cent., in February, 1S95. The influence 
of the seasons can also be seen, the per cent, unemployed being 
distinctly higher during the winter than during the summer' 
months. 

Altogether this investigation, directed as it was to a single dis- 
tinct point, must be considered as of no tittle value. It is only 
the more to be regretted that the material was not analyzed more 
in detail by occupations, and a fuller account given of the cir- 
cumstances under which the information was secured. The 
material in the detailed tables permits this to be done, but the 
labor involved is beyond the power of other than a regular 
statistical bureau. 

But one foreign government has attempted a census of unem- 
ployment along the lines of tlie efforts that we have been con- 
sidering. This attempt, however, may justly be designated a 
notable one, and its results constitute the most important infor- 
mation that we have in this direction. 

Advantage was taken by tlie German government of the two 
censuses taken by it in 1895, ^^^ °"^ relating to industry on June 
14. and the other to population on December 2, to secure as 
complete information as was practicable concerning the amount 
of unemployment existing on those dates. The fact that these 
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censuses show both stunmer and winter conditions adds to their 
value. 

In taking these two censuses the following three questions were 
asked of all persons belonging to the class of persons returned 
as working for a livelihood as employees: (i) Are you at the 
present time employed, or at work; (2) If not, how many days 
have you been without work; and (3) Is the fact that you are 
without work due to temporary physical disability ? The inquiry 
covered all males and females of the employee class. It did not, 
however, include housewives without any other special calling, 
persons in the civil or military service who were pensioned, or 
the widows of such persons, or the recipients of accident and 
invalidity pensions who were totally and permanently disabled. 

The information obtained is analyzed in great detail according 
to sex, occupation, industry, duration of unemplo3rment, etc It 
will be possible for us, however, to reproduce only the more gen- 
eral results. 

Excluding the persons engaged in public services, the church 
and the professions, the returns show that of the 15,497,632 
persons, male and female, engaged as employees in gainful pur- 
suits on June 14, 292,678, or 1.89 per cent., were at the moment 
unemployed. Of this, 0.77 per cent, was due to sickness or 
other temporary physical ailment, and 1.12 per cent, to other 
causes. The figures for December 2 were, total 15,641,100; 
unemployed 762,668, or 4.88 per cent., of which 1.38 per cent, 
was due to sickness and 3.50 per cent, to other causes. 

Following the plan that we have adopted, the degree of reliance 
that can be placed upon this investigation must first be deter- 
mined before its detailed results are more closely considered. In 
this work, we are much assisted by the frank explanations g^ven 
in the official report of the difficulties encountered and the extent 
to which they were met, and by a critical study by Dr. Georg 
Schanz.* 

It should be stated, first of all, that these two inquiries differ 
radically from the American efforts in that a distinct effort was 

'^ Die neuen statistischen Erhebungen Uber Arbeitslosigkeit in Deutschland , 
Archiv fttr soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, Band x, Heft III, 1897. 
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made to meet the peculiar difficulties attending an investigation 
of unemployment, and to present the results in such a form as 
to bring out the important facts concerning; which it is desirable 
to have information. This is seen in the limitation of the inves- 
tigation to persons of the employee class, to the exclusion of 
persons permanently invalidated or in receipt of pensions, etc., 
and in the great care exercised in seeing that the questions were 
correctly understood and answered. 

In spite of this care, it is recognized that errors occurred. A 
Xrtain number of schedules were returned incompletely filled in, 
and the answers had to be arbitrarily supplied. This was done 
by presuming, where no answer was given regarding unem- 
ployment, that the person was employed, and where the cause 
of unemployment was not given, that the cause was other than 
sickness. Again, it is certain that a greater or less misconcep- 
tion existed in regard to what constituted imemployment. Thus 
persons returned theinselves as out of work while they were per- 
forming their military service; others, while voluntarily unem- 
ployed on account of their marriage or some other event. There 
■rere even extreme cases, such as where a person who had learned 
lie trade of plasterer, but had not worked at it for several years, 
returned himself as unemployed during that time, although he 
worked steadily at another trade. Finally there were 
Deluded a certain number of professional vagabonds, beg- 
pu^ persons permanently retired from work, etc., whom it 

5 desired to omit. 

In consequence of these presumptions the report says that the 
gnres given should be taken as showing certainly the maximiun 

oant of unemployment existing at the dates of the census. 
fhis position of the bureau, it seems to us, is the correct one, 
gh the margin of error, in view of the results of tlie supple- 

ntary investigations undertaken by a number of German cities, 
Irhich will be subsequently alluded to, must be considered as 

atcr than llie language of the report would seem to imply, 
nevertheless, the investigation, on the whole, must be pronounced 
> have l>ccn successfully carried out, and the results to furnish 
L very fair indication of the normal amount of unemployment 

Rl cabas in the German Empire. The errors that exist are 
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those that are almost inevitable when an investigation in a new 
field is undertaken for the 6rst time, and it is possible to make 
allowances for them in using the material presented. 

Turning now to a consideration more in detail of the material 
obtained, the most important results as regards the amount of 
unemployment may be summed up in the following table, which 
shows the percentage of imemployment in each of the twenty- 
two main classes of industry, and the proportion due to sickness 
and to other causes. This table, as will be seen, includes infor- 
mation concerning 13,725,825 persons, or almost alt the persons 
engaged in renumerative pursuits as employees in the Empire. 






Agriculture, gardening and I 

stock .- 

Porefitry and fisheries 

Hilling, smelting, 5alt. etc 

Stone work and earlhenwace ,-. 

Metal work 

Machinery, lools, etc 

Chemical iadustries 

Forestry products, grease, oil, et 
Textiles 

Leather 

Woodenware and carved goods. 

Food products 

Clothing 

Building trades 

Printing and publishing 

Painting, sculpture, decoration, e 
Factory hands, ariisans, etc., i 



clas 



.i6ed-. 



Commercial pursuits.. 

Insurance 

Transportation 

Hotels, r< 



5.607.313 
"6,713 
564.932 
46S,48g 
719.775 
304.463 

38] 116 
878.494 
121,536 

123.914 
456.229 
656.970 
775.671 



This presentation shows the fact, already alluded to a number 
of times, of the necessity of studying conditions of employment 
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;by industries or occupations. Thus, it will be seen that the 
group of agriculture, gardening and live stock, embracing over 
I third of all the persons included in the tabulation, is responsible 
lor the low percentage of unemployment in June. The influence 
of seasonal work is plainly seen in such work as the building 
trades, the percentage of unemployment being 15.61 in the winter 
as against 2.87 in the summer. The high percentage shown 
in factory hands, artisans, etc.. not specified, is probably due to 
the fact that employees of small shops not easily classified, casual 
trades, etc., were thrown in this group. Textiles show a remark- 
able d^Tce of stability of employment both summer and winter, 
the percentages being but 1.64 and 1.92 respectively. Mining, I 
vnelting, etc., shows almost equally favorable conditions. On 
vtiie whole, the showing must be considered as one indicating a 
degree of stability greater than is generally supposed to exist. 

It will be readily seen that tlie German figures can not be 
placed in comparison with those of the United States and Massa- , 
chusetts censuses, as the latter attempted to show the amount ' 
of imemployment occurring during a year instead of at given 
dates. The Rhode Island census, however, followed more nearly 
tfie system pursued by Germany. There the average amount of 
xmemployment was found to be 4.5 per cent, in June, and 6,7 
per cent, in December, 1894. If we compare these with the 
percentages shown for trades in Germany other tlian agriculture, 
;forcstry and mining, which are but little represented in Rhode 
Island, the correspondence is fairly close > though, owing to the 
1 that certain classes of unemployed were eliminated in the 
German census, the figures show a larger amount of imemploy- 
in Rhode Island. It is to be regretted that the Rhode 
bland returns were not tabulated by occupations and industries 
I order that a closer comparison might be made. 
A feature of peculiar interest in the German investigation was 
te attempt to determine the extent to which unemployment was 
oe to sickness or some other kind of temporary physical dis- 
aiHty. It is evidently a matter of great importance to deter- 
line tiiis point in any attempt to estimate the numlier of persons 
rbo are able and willing to work, but unable to find employment. I 
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While the distinction between the different causes of unem- 
ployment is one which it is often difiBcult to draw, as, for 
instance, in the case of a man discharged on account of his being 
unable to do as much work as his fellow en:q>loyees as the result 
of some ailment, neverthdess there seems to be no reason why 
the German figures should not be taken as showing approxi- 
mately the true condition of affairs. Taking all the industries 
combined, it will be seen that in the summer 41 per cent, and in 
the winter 2j per cent, of all unemplojrment was directly 
attributable to sickness or other physical disabiUty. Judging 
from these figures, it would be fair to assume that at least one- 
third of all unemployment was due to disability rather than 
inability to find work, and thus can in no way be connected with 
industrial conditions. 

Limitations of space allow us to make but a bare reference to 
the other features of the investigation. The effort to determine 
the duration of that particular period of unemployment existing 
at the time the census was taken, does not appear to us to be 
of any special value. The fact that there is no way of determin- 
ing how long such unemployment continued after the census was 
taken makes it impossible to draw any valid deductions concern- 
ing the duration of unemployment 

The distribution of the unemployed by age j)eriods is of interest 
as showing that unemployment does not fall to a disproportionate 
extent in the classes of very young and very old workers. The 
figures for the two entunerations are as follows : 



Age periods. 


EnomeiatioD of J one 14. 


Enameratkm of December 2. 


14-20 
20-30 
30-50 
50-70 

70 or over 


20.30 

33.23 
28.98 

15-30 
2.10 


18.78 
30.09 
30.88 
18.41 
1.84 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 



Little information of real value was brought out by the gfroup- 
ing of the unemployed by conjugal condition and number of 
persons dependent upon them for support. The presentation 
which is given by cities, while of national interest as showing 
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dative local conditions, particularly that between large and small 
> and rural districts, is not of a nature to warrant its con- 
laideration here. 

Advantage was taken by a number of German cities of the 
Igcneral census of unemployment to make a more detailed study 
Eof conditions in their particular districts. Such supplemental 
■'investigations were make by Dresden, Leipzig, Magdeburg, Ber- 
, Hamburg. Liibeck, Stuttgart, and Strassburg. The results 
i these inquiries are of the greatest interest where it is desired 
» make a detailed study of the causes and character of unem- 
' ployment. 

The method pursued by tlie cities was to subject the material 
obtained from the general investigations to a further examina- 
tion in order to determine more accurately the causes leading to 
tiie unemployment, the duration of the latter, etc The distinct 
effort was made to determine by elimination the net number of 
Itersons desirous of employment who were out of work throug'h 
to fault of their own. 

The result of this effort was in a number of cases rather 
remarkable. Thus Hamburg, as the result of its investigation, 
jdtminatcd 3.178, or 14.8 per cent, of the 21,466 persons returned 
S unemployed at the December census, as being persons not prop- 
riy belonging to the involuntarily unemployed class. It is inter- 
sting to note the reasons for which this numlier were stricken 
Five were eliminated because the investigation showed that 
djey did not belong to the employee class; 10 were cliildren 1 
fourteen years of age; 32 were former employers; 56 
re not working in preparation for marriage; 10 were thrown 
because unemployed for more than a year, and therefore 
pre sum ably persons not anxious to work; 131 were merely 
preparing for a trade; 275 were former independent journey- 
Tien; 328 were voluntarily unemployed ; 991 were either perma- 
nently, or had been for more than a year, incapacitated for 
Xvxjrk; and 1.244 were improperly returned as out of work. 
While it is a question whether some of these persons should 
I properly l>c considered as a part of the unemployed class, 
»< fact is clearly shown how easy it is, unless extreme care is 
unemployed improperly 
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The point has been made that a similar investigation of those 
returning themselves as employed would show that a considerable 
number had done so improperly, and that the errors on the 
other side would thus in a measure be compensated. This is 
undoubtedly true to a certain extent, but all the probabilities are 
that the opposite mistakes would be more frequently made. 

Following this attempt at a more rigid determination of the 
field of involuntary unemplo3mient, most of the cities made a 
praiseworthy effort to determine the causes leading up to the 
unemployment, and a number of very interesting systems of 
classification of causes were derived. As the present paper is 
directed solely to the problem of the measurement of the amoimt 
and movement of unemployment, and it is hoped in a subsequent 
paper to take up the special subject of the statistical determination 
of causes of unemployment, a further examination of these data 
is not advisable. 

Manufacturers Returns: — ^There is but a single example of 
the third class of efforts to obtain statistics ai unemplo3mtoit that 
is of sufficient importance to be considered in detail. In addi- 
tion to the effort to determine the amount of unemployment 
through the State censuses, the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor has sought to secure information concerning 
unemployment in connection with its annual statistical survey of 
manufactures in the State. This work, constituting as it does 
the most important systematic effort made in the United States 
to obtain information concerning employment and unemployment, 
deserves an especially careful consideration. 

The publication of the Annual Statistics of Manufactures 
was begtm in 1886. • The general character of this report is too 
well known to require extended comment. It is sufficient to say 
that the method pursued is to obtain annual reports from as many 
manufacturing establishments as possible, and then make a com- 
parison of the returns from those for which reports for the last 
two years are available. The number of persons employed 
naturally constitutes an essential feature of the information 
demanded of the employers. These figures are then made use 
of by the bureau for the purpose of showing unemployment from 
year to year, and month to month. This is done by means of 
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Ptwo forms of presentation. The first is shown in the following 
Isummary taken from the report for the year 1898. 



I<M7 

1 140 

9041 

374S 
4473 



1893) 
•893) 

1894 ( 

■894 i 
189s f 



898 f 













34.83 




33.45 


36a9 


3».89 






4609 


a6.47 






4^5 


3a.68 








t7.B7 




«9.64 



In this table the "Range (unemployed at some time during 
9le year)" is obtained by considering the maximum number of 
lersons employed in the establishments reporting as 100, and 
lien finding die relation that the minimum number employed 
t any time bears to this figure. The difference between the two 
B the range. 

That the bureau publishes this table as showing in some way 
lie amotmt and variation of unemployment from year to year 
I evident, not only from the heading of the column, but from the 
bllowing language that is used concerning it. In introducing 

: table, tlie report says: 

"toi the paipose of eihibiltng the range of empioitnenl and uneraplojineiil 
lt bf yctt since 1886 as shown by these Knnual lepocrs the following labto 
l( p«tccn taxes is given," 

In commenting upon the table the report reads: 

masimum number were continuous!/ employed, the percentage of 

mployed throughcml the year would aland a( too; but inasmuch as 

In «vcry industry certain limes during Ihe year when the number of 

I etnptoyeil is affected by lemporary 01 prolonged stiuldown due to 

id«, accidents, or other cauaes. and other periods during which, owing 

« ol orders, etc.. a larger number of persons is employed, the differ- 

lumber at persons employed at these two periods maybe 

■trnltft vhitk indiiatri lAt rmmifr ef ferafnt taumflayid «t 

I* Jmrin[ Iktytar. the duration of unemployment, of course, not being 

This percentage Is shown In the third column of the table. It 

d Ihai bi ihc cumparison for iBSb-iBS? less tbsn one-fonnh at lb* 
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persons employed at the periods of employment of the greatest number were 
out of employment at some time during the year ; the proportion of unemploy' 
ment remained practically the same until 1892-1893, when in the latter year it 
slightly exceeded one-third, remaining at this figure until 1894-1895, in which 
latter year the range was again practically one-fourth ; and since 1896 a grad- 
ual improvement will be noted." 

Nothing could be more misleading than this table, and the 
language used in regard to it. The use made of these figures 
and the deductions drawn by the bureau are wholly unwarranted. 
If the figures have any value at all, it is not as they are here 
used. In the first place, the assumption is made that the highest 
nimiber of persons returned by each establishment as employed 
at any time during the year represents its maximum labor 
capacity and that if that number were continuously employed 
there would be no unemployment It may represent this and it 
may not In point of fact this ntmiber has no necessary relation 
to the nimiber of workingmen desiring employment. It may 
show from the manufacturer's standpoint the extent to which he 
was able to keep his plant in active operation, but it does nothing 
more. If we suppose two establishments which one month 
employ two and ten employees respectively and the next ten and 
two, the maximimi nimiber here would be twenty and the "range" 
of unemployment sixteen, or 80 per cent, although all twelve 
employees might have been continuously employed. 

In the second place, it must be borne in mind that only estab- 
lishments in operation during the two years are taken. There 
are thus eliminated at the start all establishments which are shut 
down; in other words, those establishments with the largest 
amount of unemployment are not considered. Still other objec- 
tions might be urged, but it is unnecessary to comment further. 
As a measure of unemplo3mient this table must be considered 
worthless. 

The second method of presenting returns of emplo3mient is 
that of showing the variation in the number employed from month 
to month. This method is shown in the following table, which 
was taken from the Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor for 
1893, and the figures for the subsequent year ended. In this 
table the maximum number employed during any month of each 
year is taken as 100, and the variation in the ntmiber employed 
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in other months is expressed in the form of percentages. The H 
difference between these percentages and 100 represents the per- H 
oentages of unemployment as shown in the table. H 


McDlk.. 


*. 


ISVS. 


ilgr. 


la^. 


.•m. 


.Sw. 


i<M. 


.«9t. 


iSn- 


%*m. 


Omb«... 
Ntmmber. 
December. 

Meu... 


3.4a 

\z 

1-37 
■53 


5.10 
3-71 
3.71 
>77 
a, 50 
a.04 
3- "3 
9-4S 
I.OS 

■76 

1.41 


1.57 

■7a 
.30 

'!» 
r.89 
>-73 
■83 
.30 
1. 09 
■76 


i 
1 


45 

98 

74 

9S 

07 

a4 


a.41 
i.8i 
■49 

.60 
a- 73 
7.9a 

14.33 
14.0a 

ij-Si 


&.43 

;l 

a.r6 
3-94 

954 
9Sa 

1.78 

"76 


4.34 
4.14 

a-SS 

':;? 

.Si 
304 
a.o8 
.71 
.35 

■77 


1.S9 
■3S 
IS 
-44 

7.a8 

10.39 
8.79 
3.74 

53 


3-5S 

3.13 
1-95 
■ SO 
-45 

3.9S 
6-7S 
7.37 
3.03 

"07 
.6a 


1.87 

a.9i 

).» 

3-7t 
a. 77 
.16 




' 






Data w«te nol secured during the years 18S6-18B8 in »ucb a form as to pennlt 

As in the case of the first table there can be no doubt that 
die Massachusetts bureau considers this a legitimate means of 
measuring the variation in unemployment from month to month. 
In speaking of the figures for 1898 the report reads: 

"Tbe anuUcil number of persons employed in any single momh in 1898 U 
lovtxt In July, ihe peiceniagc iodicxing the number at work being 95.74 ; the 
HAieoco between this ajid too. namely 4.26. indicalci Iki fvretntagt 0/ untm- 

ar eompMisoos fot Ihe lodusttJei in detail and may compute the percentage* 
ri cKploymenl and unemployment (or any industry from the figures in Ihe 

Did this table really show what the above remarks would 
ndkate it would be an exceedingly valuable presentation. 
ihifortunately it does notliing of the sort. The table shows the 
jariation that took place from the maximum number employed 
htring any one month, but this is far from showing die per- 
cnngc of unemployment each month. The number employed 
Inrins the month of greatest employment may represent but a 
ortion of the loul number of persons seeking work. Thus 
taring a pcri<xl of industrial depression extending over a number 
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tive stability in such labor as was employed. In such a case 
the percentages in the table would be low, and as used by 
the Massachusetts bureau would seem to show very favorable 
conditions. Now, if we suppose a recovery to take place there 
would be a large difference between the number of persons 
employed during different months, and consequently the per- 
centages would be high, and would seem to indicate bad condi- 
tions when the reverse was the case. High percentages may thus 
represent either that conditions are improving or the reverse, 
while low percentages give no indication as to whether a large or 
small amount of unemployment existed, but only that no radical 
change took place during the year. Moreover, the fact that a 
new basis is taken each year makes it impossible to treat the table 
as a continuous record, and this of itself destroys almost all 
value that such a presentation might have, even were there no 
other defects. 

To conclude then, we must, unfortimately, forego making any 
use of the material published by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor in its Annual Statistics of Manufactures for the purpose 
of measuring unemployment. The fact that such use is often 
illegitimately made of these figures is our excuse for having 
examined them at such length. 

The objections urged against the Massachusetts figures apply 
to some extent to all returns of employment from manufacturers. 
Even the best of these, such as those showing employment at the 
London docks and in mines, are of importance, rather as show- 
ing intensity of work in particular industries, than as indicating 
with any accuracy the amount or fluctuations of employment 
from the standpoint of the employee. The drawback to the use 
of these figures for the latter purpose is evidently the lack of 
knowledge of the total number of workingmen seeking employ- 
ment in those industries. 

Trade Unions* Returns: — ^The last, and, as we shall see, much 
the most valuable class of efforts to obtain information concern- 
ing unemployment, is that which is based upon regular returns 
from trade unions of the number and per cent, of their members 
who were out of employment at the date of the return. This 
system is essentially different from that of taking a census of 
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unemployment. While the materia] obtained may be used as a 
basis from which to estimate the amount of unemployment exist- 
ing in a country, its chief purpose is to furnish a record by which 
the movement of unemployment from month to month and year 
to year can be traced for a period of years. The merits and 
value of this method will fully appear in the consideration of 
the statistical data of this character that is being collected in 
different countries, that follows. 

By far the most systematic efforts that have been made along 
this line arc those of the Labour Department of the British 
Board of Trade, The fourth and fifth reports of the department 
on trade unions give information concerning the number and 
per cent, of trade unionists out of employment for a period of 
thirty years, beginning with i860, while the Annual Abstract 
of Labor Statistics gives similar information more in detail for 
the years 1887 to the present date. 

Our attention here will be confined to the latter period. Qjn- 
lideration of the data for the earlier period is omitted because, 

t only are the figures based upon fewer returns, but, as Mr. 
George H. Wood points out in the journal of the Royal Statis- 
ticat Society,' the percentage of unemployment is calculated in 
an improper manner. 

The same objections do not apply to the figures for the later 
period. As is well known, the British Labour Department, 
immediately upon its organization inaugurated the excellent sys- 
tem of securing monthly and annual returns from all the more 
important trade unions of the country. Among the questions 
Jced of each union are the number of its members and the 

nber and per cent, who are uut of work on the last day of 

month. Owing to the well -organized system of out-of- 

benefits in connection with most English unions, these 

tions can be answered with exceptional accuracy. Returns 

e secured from unions embracing about half a million members. 

The general result of this record of the per cent, of trade 
anion members out of employment at the end of each month is 
gummed up in the following table taken from the Annual 
Abstract of the Department and continued by information con- 
' op clt., p. 193. 
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Thi; zzH'.t ant char: c:r-?::tr:e crr-bablv the mrc-st important 
•:r.e'^ th'-T^-fn^ :ha: :? :r. exij'er.-re rcg^rdir^ the problem o£ 
ur.trrry.rrrr.fr.'L lis val-e cir.siszs ir. the fact that it not onlv 
f-jrr.ifhes a 'va::: 5:7 the e5tinia:::n :: :he an^runt of imcmploy- 
rr.er.: a: a er/er. t:n:e. 'r--: e'-'-e^ the :n:?»7Tnar::n in such a wav 
that a cntir/jotis 7e::r- ::7 the perii-ri civercd is furnished. 

Be:..7e entering -'-.n an analysis of the pi^ints brought out 
bv the net:7e:. the ef::7t sh:t:M !:75t b« made to determine the 
p7cc:5e limits v/ithin -Ahich they may be used, and particularly 
to ans.ver seve7a! objections that are urged against them as 
rer^rerentin? the genera! cc-nditior.s of emplo>Tnent in industry. 

In uijing any table purporting to give statistics of unemploy- 
ment for a series of vears. a clear distinction must be made 
between the measurement of the amount, and the measurement 
of the variation of unemployment. The necessity for this dis- 
tinction i- esj^rcially evident in the case of the table under consid- 
eration. It is manifest that this table furnishes a far more accu- 
rate record of the second than of the first condition of affiairs. 
The table not only relates strictly to the class of skilled labcM*, but 
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only to the members of that class who are organized in strong 
unions, and who are therefore as a rule more permanently 
employed. Further there is here no opportunity for the inclu- 
sion, as is tlie case in census enumeration, of loafers, vagabonds, 
old and disabled persons, persons voluntarily out of work, etc. 
Finally it is probable that in many, if nut all, cases members 
out of work on account of sickness are not returned as unem- 
ployed, because they are in receipt of sick instead of out-of- 
work benefits, and the grant of out-of-work benefit itself is 
subject to various limitations. The table therefore should Ijc 
considered as one in which all these elements which improperly 
swell returns of involuntary unemployment due to other causes 
than disability are carefully eliminated. It thus has tJie unique 
value of showing the net extent of unemployment among the 
skilled trades due to industrial conditions proper. As such 
it is, of course, improper to make any use of the figures in 
comparison with figures obtained through industrial censuses. 

It would be equally improper to use these figures as showing 
conditions of employment generally. The problems of unem- 
ployment among skilled and unskilled or casual labor are quite 
different questions, and it would be difficult to judge of the 
atnount of unemployment in one class from figures relating to 
the other. A general indication is offered, but that is all. 

Turning now to the use of the table and chart as showing 
the movement of unemployment from month to month and year 
to year, we find that the limitations to its general use do not 
s^ply. In measurements of \-ariations the important point is. not 
so much the comprehensiveness of the data employed, as that 
it shall always be of the same character. Whatever may be 
the shortcomings of the statistics obtained, th^ are not otily 
of the same character at all times, but can be said to be fairly 
typical of all branches of industry. 

This applies to unskilled as well as skilled labor, as the former 
is largely de]>endent as regards employment upon the same condi- 
tions as the latter. The general employment of skilled labor 
means greater opportunities for the employment of unskilled 
labor, and vice versa. As far as fluctuations in employment 
are concerned, therefore, this table and chart can be taken as fur- 
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nishing a record showing conditions generally. To our mind it 
is the best record obtainable of conditions of relative proq)crity, 
a record which, as we have shown in our introductory remarks, 
it is so desirable to have. This is undoubtedly the feature of 
greatest value in the table. 

With these explanatory remarks, we will examine the figures 
themselves with a view to determining the more important points 
brought out by them. If we consider the whole period, we see 
that the amount of unemployment has varied from 1.4 per cent, 
in January and February, 1890 to 10.3 per cent, in January, 
1887. It would probably be fair to eliminate the first year, when 
the system of securing returns was not so well organized, and 
presumably the same care and control were not exercised. 
Omitting this year, the highest percentage of unemployment is 
7.8 in January, 1888. If we consider the means for the year, 
omitting 1887, the variation is from 2.1 per cent, in 1889 ^.nd 
1890 to 6.9 per cent, in 1894. The mean for the whole period of 
thirteen years is 4.2 per cent. Accepting this table as showing 
substantially the true condition of affairs, it may thus be said 
that on an average, during a period embracing both good and 
bad years, between 4 and 5 per cent, of skilled workers are out 
of employment, though able and willing to work. 

The variations in this percentage from month to month and 
year to year is excellently brought out in the chart. During the 
years 1887 and 1888 conditions were generally improving and 
the amount of unemployment steadily diminishing. Then fol- 
lowed a period of prosperity during 1889, 1890 and 1891, when 
the percentage of unemployment was for the most part less 
than 3. The beginning of the industrial depression is plainly 
seen in the increase of unemployment in the latter half of 1892. 
This depression continued during the years 1893, 1894 and 1895, 
though conditions began to improve in the last of these years. 
Since then the chart indicates a high stability of employment, 
except during the winter months of 1897-98, on account of 
the great engineering strike of that date. 

It is interesting to observe that in this chart two distinct move- 
ments can be traced to which the Labour Department has aptly 
applied the terms "cyclical," or extending over periods of years. 
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and "seasonal," or varying with the months of the year. In 
order to show these movements separately and more clearly, the 
figures should be shown by industries and classes of occupations. 
It is manifestly impracticable to attempt such a detailed study 
here. The figures are therefore given ooly for the two important 
classes of building trades, and engineering trades, and for all 
industries combined. 

Taking up first the subject of seasonal variations, this move- 
ment is best brought out by taking a mean for the same months 
of a series of years. This gives us an average statement for the 
period by months. The result of such a calculation for the 
ten-year period 1887 to 1896 inclusive, is shown in the following 
table and interpretative chart on page 286.' 
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This table and chart are of importance as showing the essen- 
tially different conditions of employment existing in the building 
and in the engineering trades. As would be expected, tlie build- 
ing trades show a large increase in unemployment during the 
winter months, while the engineering trades are hut little affected. 
Nevertheless the percentage of unemployment in the building 
trades is at all times less than that existing in the engineering 
trades, and is generally less than that of all industries combined. 

In order to show cyclical fluctuations of unemployment the 

' The lo-fur mhor than the I3']:car period wis taken. *.i the calculation* (or 
it bad already been made bj the Labour Dcpatitnenl. and the movetnonl la 
thomi equally well. Tbe (une reasons dictated the use o( the lo-yeai period 
to ■hawiag cycliea] cbangei. 
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mean for the twelve months of each year is taken, thus diminat- 
ing the element of seasonal fluctuations. This is done in the 
following table and chart for the same period as that covered 
by the table and chart showing seasonal variations. 
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The foregoing chart serves to bring out the great difference 

n the severi^ of industrial depressions extending over a num- 

*>£ years as re^rds different classes of industries. While 
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the engineering and metal trades are mucli less subject to seasonal 
fluctuations than the building trades, they feel the effect of indus- 
trial depressions to a far greater extent. In the building trades 
the greatest amount of unemployment was in 1887. and was 
then less than 6 per cent. In 1890. both the engineering and 
building trades showed less than 2 per cent, of their members 
out of work. The depression that began in the following year 
and culminated in 1893 and 1894 raised tlie percentage of unem- 
ployment in the building trades to but 4.1 per cent., while in 
the engineering trade the percentage was increased to 11.4 per 
cent. 

These figures show that the problem of unemployment is 
largely seasonal as regards the building trades and cyclical as 
regards the engineering and metal trades. It is interesting to 
observe that to a certain extent the variations in the different 
trades counterbalance each other, as the variation shown for all 
trades is less violent than that for either of tlie two classes of 
trades for which we have shown the data. 

The value of the record of unemployment secured by the 
British Labour Department was quickly recognized by the 
French tabor bureau. Banning with June, 1894, it lias 
attempted to obtain a similar record through returns from trade 
unions, which are published in the Bulletin of the office. The 
information is not presented in such a way that it can be readily 
reproduced in tabular form. Each July number of the Bulletin, 
however, contains a chart showing the fluctuations in unemploy- 
ment since the system was organized. A copy of this chart 
bronght down to the latest date possible is reproduced (p. 288). 

In making use of this chart it should l>e borne in mind that 
the returns here shown cannot pretend to the same degree of 
accuracy as those obtained from the British unions. The French 
syndkat is not the stable and a>nservative body that is the Eng- 
lish trade union. While the latter is to a considerable extent 
recognized by the employing class, the former enjoys this advan- 
tage in but exceptional cases, French unions are more largely 
fighting bodies and are in frequent strife with the employers of 
their Diembers. It is not surprising, therefore, that the amount 
of unemployment shown is considerably larger than that shown 
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by the English table. The unusual amount of unemployment 
shown in 1894 is undoubtedly due to a considerable extent to 
the fact that the system of securing returns from unions was 
just being organized. While the French chart cannot be used 
with the same confidence as the English one to show the amount 
of unemployment, it nevertheless indicates fluctuations in employ- 
ment with a fair degree of accuracy. 

In Belgium a similar effort to that of England and France 
has been made by the labor bureau to follow conditions of 
employment through trade union returns. The returns, how- 
ever, relate to so small a proportion of all workers that the 
director of the bureau declares that he is unwilHng to print 
them in tabular form. An exception, however, is made in the 
case of the important manufacturing center of Ghent. Here, 
thanks to the efforts of M. Louis Varlez, a comparatively accu- 
rate and comprehensive system of returns from the labor unions 
has been organized. 

This system has now been in operation for over four years, 
and the resuhs are pubhshed in the January numbers of the 
Revue du Travail of the labor bureau. The information is 
given separately for ten chief classes of industries for the period 
December 15, 1895, to November, 1899. It would be interesting 
to reproduce the figures for each industry separately. To do 
so, however, would require more space tlian is at our disposal, 
and we mast therefore content ourselves with a general table 
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and chart (p. 288) showing the percentage of unemployment 
each month during the period for all the industries combined. 
The percentages are based on returns from about forty unions 
embracing in the neighborhood of 14,000 members. 

This record, though confined to a single city, is a very inter- 
esting one. The data are obtained by a trained investigator, 
residing in the city and in a position to exercise a rigid super- 
vision over the returns. The information must, therefore, be 
taken as showing with close approximation the actual condition 
of affairs. While the small amount of unemployment shown is 
remarkable, it must be remembered that employment in Belgitmi 
is very stable and that the country has enjoyed an unusual degree 
of industrial prosperity during recent years. 

A considerable difference is found in the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the different classes of industries. Thus the means 
for the four years 1896 to 1899 inclusive were in the textile 
trades 1.9, 2,3 and 1.8 per cent, respectively. The m^etal 
and wood-working trades were equally stable. On the other 
hand, the building trades showed 19.8, 11.4, 8.1 and 9.5 per 
cent, respectively, and the clothing trades 8.5, 10.8, 19.6 and 
18.6 per cent, respectively. The low per cent, of unemployment 
for all trades combined is thus due to the great importance of 
the textile industry in that city. 

The United States has as yet little to show in the way of 
records such as we have been considering. The New York 
Bureau of Labor is the only labor bureau in the United States 
that has attempted to secure returns from trade unions at regular 
intervals. Its system was inaugurated in 1897 and has been 
continued until the present time. The information sought from 
each trade union, as regards unemployment, is the number and 
per cent, of its members out of work on the last day of each 
quarter, the nimiber and per cent, who were idle during the 
entire quarter, and the number of members of unions classified 
according to number of days worked during the quarter. 

This system, it will be observed, differs from the European 

•^em by calling for more detailed information concerning the 

ion of unemployment and by being based on quarterly 

I of monthly returns. This latter practice is much to be 
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regretted, as it is much more difHcuIt to measure fluctuations over 
such long periods, and the matter of seasonal Buctuatiuns can 
scarcely be brought out at all, 

The returns received by the bureau are presented in the Bulle- 
tin of the bureau in considerable detail. They show by industries 
and for all trades combined the number and per cent, of trade 
unionists out of work during the entire quarter and on the 
last day of the quarter, and the number of days worked by union 
members. 
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The foregoing statement shows the per cent, of members 
who were returned each quarter as out of work on the last 
day of the quarter and out of work during the entire quarter. 
It needs but a slight examination of these figures to show that 
the returns here given are. to say the least, unreliable in the 
extreme. That real unemployment to the extent that would here 
seem to be indicated does not e.\ist, is practically certain in 
view of the foreign records that we have considered. While an 
inspection of the report does not enable us definitely to locate 
the cause of the error, it is probably due to the unions either 
failing to understand exactly what is meant by unemployment or 
else including large nuniliers of persons as members of the 
union who are permanently unemployed. The large number 
returned as out of work during the entire quarter would seem 
to warrant this latter conclusion. In any event, these figures 
must be considered as of slight value as far as they purport 
to throw any light upon the subject of unemployment. 

Within the past year, however, the American Federation of 
Labor has started a system of securing returns regarding unem- 
ployment among its members that bids fair to furnish a record 
of the fluctuations of unemployment comparable in value to 
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thoae of the foreign ootmtries we faxTc oonsidcrccL This record 
b^lins with September, 1899, and thus nms for oolj a few 
months. The results for all trades ccmbined are paUished 
monthly in the Anurican Federvtiomst. The following table 
gives the record thus obtained as far as it has been compiled. 
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These returns, while of great interest, must of course be used 

'l care, as it is evident that the base for the c^culation is 

I broad as one would like. The information is presented 

little or no comment. That they may prove of the most 
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value it is desirable that they should be accompanied by explana- 
tions for the fluctuations in employment that are shown. Par- 
ticularly should the effort be made to indicate which trades are 
responsible for the variations. The American Federation of 
Labor, however, deserves credit for the beginning that it has 
made; and it is to be hoped that it will develop its system in the 
way of presenting the returns by industries. 

We have now completed our task of passing in review all the 
more important investigations that have been imdertaken, either 
in the United States or in other countries, for tJie purpose of 
obtaining statistics of unemployment. While the general char- 
acter and purpose of each inquiry has been described, the 
important work remains to subject these efforts to a more com- 
parative study, for the purpose of determining, in the light of 
the experience thus made available, the essential elements 
involved in the problem of measuring unemployment, and the 
relative merits of the different methods of investigation that have 
been pursued. 

The first point to be noted is that the measurement of unem- 
ployment comprehends two quite distinct tasks; that of the 
detennination of tlie amount of unemployment existing at a 
given date, or during a given period, and the measurement of 
the fhiclualions in employment from month to month and year 
to year. 

In consequence of the difference between these two aims we 
find radically different methods pursued according as one or the 
other of the objects is sought. It is not necessary to jiass judg- 
ment upon the relative merits of these two lines of inquiry. 
Each has advantages not possessed by the otiier, and the material 
derived from each is necessary in order to obtain the information 
that it is desirable to have concerning unemployment. 

For the detennination of the amount of unemployment we 
have found but two legitimate lines of inquiry, that of the special 
investigation, and lliat of securing data in connection with regu- 
lar censuses of population and industry. The method of securing 
information through manufacturer's returns was found to be 
of but limited value and as pursued by the Massachusetts bureau 
fundamentally defective. 
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Of the two methods, that of the first, or special investigations, 
is, for reasons already given, of but limited value. The fact 
that the inquiry is necessarily hastily conducted, that it cannot 
cover the whole ground, and that the results are largely arrived 
at through estimates and deductions, prevents such investiga- 
tion from having much permanent value, though they may serve 
a temporary useful purpose. Where a city is in possession of 
an efficient statistical bureau, as is the case in many European 
cities, however, there seems to be no reason why a special inves- 
tigation of great value might not be made for its special district. 
The abundant means of control through the police authorities, 
school and other municipal officers, should make it a compara- 
tively easy matter to secure accurate returns. 

For adequate information concerning the amount of unem- 
plo3rment in the whole country, however, reliance must be placed 
on inquiries in connection with general censuses. The advan- 
tages of this method lie in its comprehensiveness, and in the 
fact that in this way only can information regarding all classes 
of the population be obtained. 

On the other hand, the very extent of the investigation, and 
the consequent difficulty of exercising the proper amount of 
control and supervision, render it imperative that the questions 
asked should be few in number, and only call for that informa- 
tion which it is certain the persons to whom the schedule relate 
will be able to answer. The experience of the German census is 
exceedingly valuable as showing the many ways in which errors 
can creep in. 

In deciding upon the particular questions to be asked, the 
important choice lies between those calling for the amount of 
unemployment existing at the date of the census and the amount 
of unemployment having occurred during the census year. The 
German and Rhode Island censuses called for the former, and 
the United States and Massachusetts censuses for the latter 
information. Of these two methods the former seems to us 
much the more desirable. Not only is information concerning 
the amount of unemployment existing at a given date almost as 
good a measure of the extent of unemployment as that show- 
ing unemployment for a considerable period, but it can be 
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obtained with a far greater degree of accuracy. It is certain that 
questions requiring each person to say how long he was out of 
:work during the preceding year will be answered only in a very 
lough way, and the answers will be likely to include all sorts of 
improper periods of time when the party was not, strictly speak- 
ing, out of work. I 

In addition to this primary point of the number of persons out I 
of employment, the effort should be made, as was done in the 
German census, to detennine whether the unemployment was due 
to sickness or to other causes. Indeed, it seems to us that this 
question might be expanded so as to include the three queries : Is 
your present unemployment due to (a) sickness or other physi- 
cal disabiHiy; (b) other cause beyond your control (discharge, 
shut down of works, inability to find employment, etc.) ; and (c) 
your own voluntary action (dissatisfaction with conditions of 
last employment, vacation, removal from one place to another, 
etc) 

Finally the question should be asked : How long has your 
present tmcmployment lasted? The purpose of this question is 
not, as might be supposed, to ascertain the duration of unem- 
ployment, for that it will not do for reasons already given. Its 
(^ject is to afford an indication as to whether the unemployment 
is due to permanent incapacity or disability of the person answer- 
itlg, for it can fairly be inferred that those returning them- 
selves as imemployed for a year or more do not properly belong 
to tlie productive class able and willing to work. Answers to this 
question are of use therefore chiefly as a check upon other replies. 

Beyond these three questions it does not seem to us that 
general census inquiries should attempt to go. When the replies 
to these are properly tabulated by sex, occupations, industries, 
etc, the more important features regarding unemployment will be 
brought out The effort that has been made in a number of 
cases to distinguish between employment in the principal or 
Other ocatpation does not seem to us of sufficient importance 
tto justify the certain confusion that it introduces into the inves- 
tigation. 

There is one feature in the German census that is of very great 
importance to have brought out if possible. This is the distinc- 
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tion made between persons who are employers or independent 
artisans and those who are employees. This is a point, however, 
that relates to the general character of the whole industrial census, 
and must be decided in accordance with all the circumstances 
surrounding such an undertaking. In any case detailed and care- 
ful instructions should be given to the enumerators regarding 
the exact nature of the information that it is desired to obtain. 
what should and what should not be deemed to be unemployment. 



Finally, in concluding our consideration of this subject, it 
should be said that the investigation of unemployment is one 
that can be made with the best results by the individual States, 
as they are concerned usually with fairly homogeneous popula- 
tions, In any investigation there seems to be no reason why the 
attempt should be made to secure information from the agricul- 
tural classes, tliose engaged in the fisheries, etc. 

Turning now to the subject of the measurement of the fluctua- 
tions in unemployment, we have to deal with a much simpler 
problem. Here it is not necessary that completeness should be 
obtained, it being generally sufficient if the data secured are fairly 
representative and of the same character during the period 
covered. To secure material of this character, by far the most 
practicable method now available is that of securing returns frtwn 
trade unions of the number and per cent, of their members out 
of employment at the end of each month. Attempts to measure 
the movement of unemployment through returns from employers 
rest, as we have seen, upon an insufficient basis. 

Trade union returns have a number of great advantages. 
They relate strictly to persons belonging to the employee class. 
They include only those actually desirous and able to work. 
They refer year after year to practically the same body of 
employees. They classify trades and occupations far more 
accurately than can possibly be done in a statistical btu-eau work- 
ing from individual schedules; and finally, the margin of error 
that exists is probably nearly constant from year to year and 
thus does not affect the showing of the movement of unemploy- 
ment. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at length the manner in which 
statistics of imemployment should be presented after the data 
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have been secured, as this matter has been fully considered in our 
analyses of existing statistical materia]. The most important 
point is that the problem of unemployment is essentially one 
that should be treated by occupations and industries, and that the 
data should as far as possible be presented by detailed trades. 
In making summaries the most important distinctions to be 
brought out are those between manufactures, transportation, etc, 
between the factory trade and the handicrafts, or production on 
the large and on the small scale, and between skilled and unskilled 
labor. The latter is of especial importance, and it is to be 
r^iretted that we are not in possession of information showing 
unemployment in the class of ordinary labor with the accuracy 
shown by trade union returns for skilled labor. 

To conclude now our long, though by no means exhaustive 
study, it would seem, in view of the value of the results to be 
obtained in comparison with the efforts required, that the main 
effort of statistical offices in the future should be directed towards 
the organization and perfection of systems of regular returns 
of employment from trade unions. Such systems are now in full 
operation in several foreign countries, and an excellent beginning 
has been made in this country by the American Federation of 
Labor. With greater care there is alsii no reason why the work 
of the New York Bureau of Labor should not become of greater 
value. This line of work, moreover, is peculiarly one that might 
be followed with profit by the various State labor bureaus, and 
the municipal statistical bureaus where such have been created. 
Finally, an effective system once organized, it would be possible, 
either as a regular feature, or on special occasions, to call for 
more detailed information from the unions, such, for instance, 
as tliat regarding the causes and duration of all cases of unem- 
ployment reported. With records extending over considerable 
intervals of time, information of very great value would be 
afforded, not only conceniing the problem of unemployment 
strictly speaking, but concerning the whole of the vexed problem 
of industrial depressions. 

William Franklin Willoughby. 
U. 5. Department oi Ijibor. 



THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF CITY GROWTH.* 

THE migration of the country population into the cities, 
while not the most important, is certainly the most strik- 
ing of the social phenomena incident to city growth. The 
violent opposition which this movement first aroused was the 
expression of a deeply-rooted moral antagonism to city life. 
That the city is a necessary evil, the center of vice and the 
nursery of crime, pervades the theological literature of the 
eighteenth century. To avoid the temptations of the city was 
one of the first precepts of Puritan morality and the cry of the 
French philosophers — "return to Nature" — ^was largely a reac- 
tion against the conventionalities of city and court life. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the political philosophy of the 
early decades of the nineteenth century should take a pessimis- 
tic view of the future of a civilization which is building up its 
cities at the expense of the country districts. 

A broader grasp of the process of social evolution, supple- 
mented by a more thorough analysis of the conditions of city 
life, has considerably modified this pessimistic view of our social 
development. We are beginning to see that the constant flow 
of the rural population into the cities is one of the great com- 
pensating forces of nature, necessary to the continued vitality, 
if not to the very existence of city life. That the city population 
cannot maintain its vigor unaided, is shown by the vital statistics 
of every country in which such data are accurately recorded. 
City life — at least in its present form — saps the vitality of the 
population, diminishes the average span of life and reduces the 
percentage of survivors.^ 

*This article is intended to supplement the discussion contained in "The 
Political Consequences of City Growth," published by the author in the Yale 
Review of May, igoo. 

* Professor Langneau, in an interesting comparative study of the population 
of France and of the Department of the Seine, entitled "Essai de Statistique 
Antropolog^que sur la Population Parisienne/' has shown the influence of 
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This dependence of the city upon the country districts involves 
consequences of the most far-reaching importance to the future 
of our civilization. If physical decline and decreasing birtli- 
rate are necessary accompaniments of city growth, it is evident 
that every modem nation is doomed to slow but certain extinc- 
tion. The process will begin when the percentage of population 
living under urban conditions is so large that the cities can no 
longer draw upon the rural districts to maintain their vitality. 
The question, therefore, of the influence of the city environment 
upon the individual is one of the most important in the whole 
field of the social sciences and involves some of the fundamental 
questions of national growth. 

Individual as well as racial progress involves an endless series 
of adaptations to environmental conditions. Every change in 
the conditions of life makes new demands upon the individual. 
Failure to meet new requirements carries with it a correspond- 
ing disadvantage in the struggle for existence. For the indi- 
vidual and the class such failure means gradual elimination from 

reduced vitality upon the population. The iollowing table shows the average 
number of survivors o( every ten Ihousand infants born in France as com- 
pared with the Mine number in the Department of the Seine.* 



From o 10 I years 7.o)6 4.897 

S " <o " tfiaa 4,67s 

'■ to ■* >S " 6,39" 4.561 

" 15 " » •■ 6,tii 4.3«3 

■' » •■ 30 •• 5,4Sfl 3.S67 

" 30 " 40 " 4,88o ».9'S 

" 40 " 50 " 4.M7 ».s89 

" SO *■ 60 •■ 3,3S3 «.SB8 

'■ 60 " 70 '■ »,i63 B47 

" 70 " io " 714 >47 

" to " 90 " 61 S3 

According lo the *ame author 10.000 native-born Parisians leave but s/xb 
descendant*. So rapid is the decline thai with the eighteenth generation the 
entire population would disappear. While, ihercfore, the movement of popu- 
lation from the country districts is in one sense a danger to the physical vigor 
ol the race. It is the only means of preventing the disappearance of the city 
population. 

* Tlw Dtpartnanl of die Seine contalnt Pari* and two small commnnat. 
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die community through the manifold agencies of natural selec- 
tion, such as disease and vice, or of artificial selection operattng* 
through the criminal code and the poor law. 

An excellent instance of this process of elimination actings 
upon the classes unable to resist the temptations of city life is 
to be found in the application of the criminal law. It is usually 
assumed that the city population shows a distinctly lower moral 
tone than the population of the rural districts, and in support 
of this view the greater number of misdemeanors and crimes 
committed in cities is usually cited. If the figures alone are 
considered, the contention seems justified.^ But when we stop to 
make a further classification we find that so far as offenses against 
the person are concerned, the proportion is nearly the same in 
rural and urban districts, whereas there is a wide discrepancy in 
favor of the rural districts in the offenses against property. 
These facts point to quite a different conclusion as to the moral 
tone of the country as compared with the city, for in the offenses 
against the person we have a more effective test of the level of 
morality than in the offenses against property. 

It is evident, even to the casual observer, that the opportunities 
and temptations to violate property rights are far more numerous 
in the city than in the country districts. The mere fact of 
close and constant contact brings individuals into relations with 
one another which require far greater self-control to avoid 
encroachment upon property rights than is the case in the 
rural districts. For instance, the temptations to business dis- 
honesty of different kinds, such as the adulteration of food 
products, fraudulent bankruptcies, etc., are infinitely greater in 
the larger cities. Furthermore, the greater division of labor in 
the urban centers leads to the introduction of large numbers of 
persons into the household performing minor services and thus 
increases the possibility and temptations to petty thefts. It is 
evident, therefore, that we must be extremely careful in drawing 

^Thus in a compaHson of ten agricultural and industrial counties of Eng- 
land we find in the former 0.71 crimes and 13.84 misdemeanors per thousand 
inhabitants ; whereas in the industrial counties the ratio of crime is 0.90 and 
misdemeanors 23.81 per thousand inhabitants. Again, in France the pro- 
portion of accused in rural districts is 0.7 per thousand ; whereas in the urban 
centers the proportion is i .4. 
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conclusions iram criminal statistics, as to the moral standards of 
city life. Viewed from the broad standpoint of social evolution, 
it means that under the conditions of city life, those who lack 
the moral stamina to withstand these additional temptations are 
gradually eliminated, peopling our houses of correction, jails 
and prisons. While, therefore, to the individual, lack of self- 
control means elimination from society, it involves gradual 
extinction for the community unless new and better elements are 
constantly introduced from without. This increase in tempta- 
tion to wrong-doing is but one of the indications of the radical 
change in environmental conditions incident to the transition 
from country to city life. We are but beginning to appreciate 
its full significance. 

The mere fact of close aggregation means a degree of inter- 
dependence between the individuals of the community unknown 
to coimtry life. With increasing density of population the 
points of contact between individual activity and social welfare 
become more numerous. The facts of everyday experience offer 
numerous illustrations. In the country districts the sanitary 
condition of the home is a matter of individual concern in which 
the community at large has but an indirect and remote interest, 
in the city. howe\'er, the situation is radically changed. Every 
unsanitary dwelling is a direct menace to the welfare and safety 
of the community; neglect to fix the standards of sanitation 
means reduced vitality and diminished industrial efficiency. The 
heaviest burdens of such neglect fall uixm the classes least able to 
bear the strain, particularly in cities in which the tenement house 
system prevails. Under such conditions, escape from the in6u- 
ence of neighbors becomes impossible. As we <iescend the scale 
of income, the degree of inter-dependence becomes greater. The 
manner of jwrforming the ordinary routine of household duties 
directly affects the comfort and often the health of a whole dis- 
trict. Even in cities where the tenement house is the exception, 
as in Philadelphia, there is no escape from the ignorance and self- 
ishness of neighbors. 

As another illustration of the influence of the city environment 
upon individual conduct, let us take the use made of the back 
y»rd» of our dty dwellings. In the coimtry, the management of 
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the farm is determined by the choice of the individual owner, and 
with the exception of a few unimportant restrictions the oonuno- 
nity does not attempt to limit freedom of choice. To permit any- 
thing like the same liberty of action in a densdy crowded oom- 
munity involves the most serious dangers. In a city like Phila- 
delphia, for instance, with its hundred thousand workingmen's 
dwellings, we find the backyards used as a dumping ground for 
refuse matter. Adaptation to the city environment has not 
advanced sufficiently to develop a feeling of social responsibility 
on the one hand, or to convince us of the necessity of enforcing 
higher standards of individual action, on the other. As the more 
progressive elements in the community b^^in to appreciate the 
type of conduct required for the fullest utilization of the opportu- 
nities of city life, the feeling of social responsibility b^^ to 
q[>pear. This stage once reached, the final step will be to enforce 
the new standards upon the less progressive elements through 
legal enactment At the present time but a small section of the 
community ever stops to think of the reactive influence of indi-> 
vidual conduct upon social welfare. The enforcement of new 
standards of conduct seems to imply, at first glance, a serious 
encroachment upon the domain of individual liberty. In a coun- 
try in which the fundamental principles of government have 
been framed with a view to securing personal and property 
rights, the problem of effecting a modification of political stand- 
ards in the direction of greater governmental r^^Iation is 
peculiarly difficult 

A careful analysis of the situation will show that adaptation 

to the city environment implies a modification of the concept 

of liberty rather than an actual narrowing of the field of free 

choice. We have become so accustomed to identify "liberty** 

with "freedom from restraint" that any increase of governmental 

control is r^^arded as a step toward governmental tyranny. 

To the average citizen, liberty is an absolute term — a definite 

and unchangeable series of individual choices. While the 

^wmy of social custom is not looked upon as a real restric- 

of personal liberty, every increase of legal regulation is so 

ded Even in the philosophic discussions of the subject we 

find a reo^inition of the fact that the range of choice in 
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a progressive society is constantly increasing. Differentiation 
of wants and diversification of opportunity for their satisfaction 
are of the very essence of social progress. The intellectual and 
industrial stimulus developed by close aggregation of popula- 
tion finds expression in the greater variety of wants, and an 
increasing variety of choices in consumption. Striking illus- 
trations of this fact may be drawn from the food supply, the 
clothing, the occupations, the amusements, recreations, and intel- 
lectual opportunities of the city. In all of these the possihilities 
of choice are immeasurably greater than in the country. While 
this wider range of choice is one of the conditions essential to 
progress, it begets new dangers, both to the individual and to the 
community. The community has a very definite interest in the 
kind of choices which the individual may make. 

The danger to social welfare involved in an unintelligent selec- 
tion of food, drink, or enjoyment, is increased rather than dimin- 
ished by a rise in the rate of wages. With every increase of in- 
come the range of choice is widened. As long as the choice of 
food, occupation, or amusement which the individual may make 
does not injuriously affect broader social interests, regulation 
through law is not only unnecessary but positively oppressive. To 
make the right choices, however, presupposes a degree of self-con- 
trol and discrimination which is to be found in but a small fraction 
of the population. The bitter lessons of English experience dur- 
ing the early decades of the century have demonstrated for all 
time that unregulated development brings with it the most seri- 
ous evils, endangering the health and safety of the community. 
The food supply of the population must be carefully inspected 
in order to protect the housekeeper against the allurements of 
mere cheapness, which usually means adulterated or otherwise 
unwholesome commodities. In the regulation of the liquor traffic 
the community endeavors to minimize the temptations to drunken- 
ness and crime. The building laws and tenement house r^ula- 
lions arc designed to protect the population against the conse- 
quences of unsanitary surroundings. Trade regulations exclude 
certain occupations from the field of choice and in the case of 
unwholesome trades determine where and under what condi- 
tioDS they shall be carried on. This extension of governmental 
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control, which registers with considerable accuracy the gradual 
adaptation of the population to the city environment, has not 
been effected without a struggle. The eighteenth century inter- 
pretation of individual liberty had to give way before the pres- 
sure of evils which threatened to retard naticwial progress. A cen- 
tury's experience has taught us that the process of adaptation is 
far from being complete. On all sides we have evidence of wide 
discrepancies between individual conduct and social welfare, but 
the undue prominence given to individual rights has obscured the 
new relation of the individual to the community. 

In the United States, the belief in absolute individual rights 
makes it possible for the individual to take refuge behind the 
Constitution in the attempt to enforce his individual will or 
pleasure as against the best interests of the community. It is 
this attitude towards the freedom of the individual which encum- 
bers our sidewalks with all sorts of obstructions, which enables 
the soap manufacturer to burden our streets with blazing adver- 
tisements, and which makes it possible for one individual to 
ruin the architectural effect of an entire section of the city. 
All this goes to show that the city environment demands an 
essentially different type of conduct and consequently a different 
t)rpe of morality from that which prevails in the rural districts. 
In the city, the individual must constantly keep in mind the 
reactive influence of his acts upon the welfare of the community. 
Communal welfare must become an important factor in the 
motives that determine action. The analysis of the forces that 
determine the development of such standards of conduct fur- 
nishes the key to civic progress. 

As civilization advances from the condition of rural isolation 
to the close association of city life, a marked change takes place 
in the degree of dependence upon purely physical conditions. 
The mere fact of increasing density of population involves the 
gradual development of an artificial environment to replace 
natural physical conditions. The plotting, grading and paving 
of streets, the construction of wharves, the public water supply 
and drainage system — in short every public work — supplies a 
need which natural conditions fail to meet. Every increase in 
municipal functions marks another step in this encroachment of 
the artificial upon the natural. 
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This iK)wer over the environment carries with it the most 
far-reaching consequences; it places upon the community a 
large share of the responsibility for social advance. For the 
greater portion of the population the question of an elevating 
or degrading environment is decided by the community in its 
organized capacity. That we have failed to recognize this fact 
in our American cities has been due to one of the defects of our 
strongest virtue — the intensity of home life. 

The development of the home, and of the instincts and feelings 
which group themselves about the home ideal, has been and still 
is the leading characteristic of our social life. It is the phase 
of American character which impresses itself most forcibly upon 
the foreigner. Our individualism, intense as it is, stops short 
of the family group. Devotion to the family and to family 
interests occupies so high a place in public opinion that it can 
readily be used to cloak fraud and dishonesty in business rela- 
tions. Business reputation will stand many shocks if well 
padded with domestic virtues. Offences against family integrity, 
on the other hand, are visited with punishment which is often 
cruel in its severity. No one Will deny that this high develop- 
ment of home life has played a most important part in the 
formation of American character and that it has been one of 
the strongest safeguards against the excesses which usually 
accompany rapid material progress. In spite of their great 
social value in other directions, however, our home ideals have 
retarded rather than promoted civic advance. This does not 
mean that there is a necessary and inherent antagonism between 
home instincts and civic ideals, but rather that modern social 
development has placed a premium upon the domestic virtues. 
Family responsibilities stimulate those industrial qualities which 
make for economic progress, whereas civic zeal is often a real 
hindrance to business success. 

Thus, the powerful economic forces that contributed towards 
the isolation of the home have diverted atteiuion from the enor- 
mous power which the community, in its organized capacity, 
wields and must always wield for good or evil. It Is a mistake 
to suppose that a passive attitude means a neutral altitude, for 
the mere fact of concentration of population involves a change of 
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environment. The only question at issue is whether this environ- 
ment shall be consciously modified by the community with a view 
to developing new moral qualities and stimulating higher ideals, 
or whether unregulated development shall be the course adopted. 
The answer to this question is not difficult when we stop to con- 
sider the nature of the interests at stake — the physical vigor and 
moral tone of the community. 

The exercise of the community's power over individual con- 
duct is largely dependent upon one of the most important of 
the laws of social choice, that of "minimtun cost." In the 
selection of food, of recreations and amusements, the individual 
seeks a maximum of enjo3mient for a minimimi outlay. Changes 
in habits and mode of life, in order to be permanent, must rest 
upon this basis. When, therefore, the transition from country 
to city life makes necessary radical changes in the standards of 
conduct, the modification of environmental conditions may be 
made to contribute towards this end. The conditions of life in 
our great cities offer striking instances of the power which the 
community may exercise. The improvements of the last few 
years in street construction have already changed the habits of 
a considerable proportion of the population. Rapid and easy 
communication between different parts of the city has been made 
possible; the bicycle, instead of being a luxury, is within the reach 
of all; the electric railway serves the two-fold purpose of trans- 
portation and recreation. The local environment of the individ- 
ual has been enlarged, and with this enlargement of environment 
there will come a broadening of civic interests. Mimicipal policy 
is at present determined by a process of compromise between sec- 
tional demands rather than on the basis of general communal wel- 
fare. One of the first effects of the improved means of communi- 
cation will be to bring to large sections of the population an 
acquaintance with the city as a whole. The way will thus be pre- 
pared for the growth of a distinctive mimicipal spirit, to which 
petty district interests will be subordinated. 

Again, the influence of the saloon is largely to be explained 
by the fact that in most American cities it is the only center of 

lodal intercourse and amusement readily accessible to the 
mJng classes. Little or no attempt has been made to develop 
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institutions which will serve all the purposes of the saloon with- 
out its degrading: influences. The success of the few discon- 
nected efforts of private associations to offer counter-attractions 
is but an indication of the possibilities of the wider and more 
efficient action of the community in its organized capacity. No 
one who has studied the influence of institutions such as Toynbee 
Hall and the People's Palace can have failed to be impressed 
with their influence upon the habits and morality of the popula- 
tion. 

At the present time the attractiveness of the saloon is greatly 
enhanced by reason of the uninviting appearance of the streets in 
certain sections of our large cities. We are but beginning to 
appreciate the fact that permanent improvements in city life are 
dependent upon institutional changes, upon better opportunities 
for recreation and enjoyment rather than upon argumentation 
and agitation. The distinction between good and bad citizenship 
runs parallel with the line of division between the wholesome 
and injurious use of leisure. Unless the opportunities for the 
use of such leisure are abundant, healthful, elevating and readily 
accessible, Uie population will hold to its inherited tastes and 
instincts. Instead of many and varied pleasures there will be 
a few violent and exhausting indulgences, such as drink and 
debauch, which eventually sap the vitality of the population. 
Private associations may be able to reach small groups, but to 
exert a lasting influence, the concerted action of the community 
is required. 

The condition of the water fronts of American as compared 
with continental cities furnishes one of the most striking illus- 
trations of this fact. With rare exceptions we have permitted 
oar water fronts to be utilized as best suited individual conve- 
nience. The result has been, not only to destroy any natural 
beauty which they may have possessed, but to make the districts 
in which they are situated uninhabitable. It is only necessary to 
call lo mind such superb harbors as New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, which, as regards natural beauty, rival, if not outrank, 
the other cities of the world. We have proceeded upon the 
assumption that commercial convenience and cleanliness are 
incompatible, and as we are determined to obtain the former, 
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the latter has been sacrificed. The failure to make the most of 
environmental possibilities involves far more than the loss of 
aesthetic training. It deeply affects the moral ttwie and industrial 
efficiency of the community and ^eatly reduces its possible enjoy- 
ments. Instead of making the water front districts the most 
attractive promenades and recreation centers, they have beccMne 
the haunts of the very worst elements. As generation after gen- 
eration is brought up under the same unfavorable surroundings, 
the moral fibre, the vitality and the industrial qualities of the 
population of these districts tend to decline. Thus are formed 
the breeding spots of disease, vice and crime which bar the way 
to social progress. 

The contrast between two such great ports as Havre and 
New York is full of instruction. The French have succeeded in 
combining the two principles of commercial utility and artistic 
beauty. Instead of permitting every individual to assert what 
he believes to be his economic interest — which in such cases 
usually means cheap and unsightly structures — the community 
itself undertakes the management of its riparian rights and 
requires that warehouses and other buildings conform to a 
general plan. The result has been that in Havre, as in most of 
the cities of France, the quays are the great centers of social 
amusement. In most cases they serve all the purposes of great 
public parks; brilliantly illuminated, readily accessible, the center 
of civic pride and a powerful stimulus to civic activity. 

From this analysis of the relation of the individual to the envi- 
ronment, it is evident that the morality and civic standards of 
all classes are profoundly influenced through changes in the con- 
ditions of life within easy reach of the community. That 
advance in this direction has not been more rapid has been due 
to three influences which have weighed heavily on civic progress 
— inheritance, inertia and ignorance. The first of these — in- 
herited ideas and standards of conduct — is the most important, 
as it is at the root of much of the inertia and ignorance of which 
we hear constant complaint. While the fact of maladjustment 
between the environment and the habits and customs of tlie popu- 
lation is so evident as to require but little demonstration, it is a 
matter of some difficulty to discover the nature of the forces 
which make for adjustment. 
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In the many and varied agitations for political reform, so 
characteristic of the closing decade of the century, one can readily 
discern a common principle which seems to characterize all — 
an unbounding faith in the efficacy of an appeal to individual 
reason and utilitarian calculation. It is taken for granted that 
as soon as the population begins to appreciate the fact that this 
or that form of administrative organization means greater 
economy or efficiency, reform is at hand. The agitation for 
clean streets, pure water, sanitary drainage, and so forth, is 
based upon the same class of arguments. City government is 
likened to a great business corporation; the saine instincts and 
motives determining success in both. It is assumed that the 
desire for individual gain, which is the determining force in 
private business relations, is equally powerful in public life. 

The failure of these appeals to bring al»out the desired results 
has been the pons asinorum of reformers. Discouraged by the 
meagre success of their efforts, they have attributed the lack of 
responsiveness to the low moral standards of the city population, 
to the evils of universal suffrage and a mass of other equally 
irrelevant causes, and have failed to grasp the fact that the efifec- 
tiveness of individual activity in public affairs is dependent upon 
concerted action. Until the lime is ripe for such cooperation, 
individual effort fails to exert any real influence. 

Again, the returns from public activity are usually more or 
less remote and always uncertain. Those two causes alone 
explain why (he response to such utilitarian appeals is so feeble. 
The advantages to be derived from unswerving devotion to 
private affairs, on the other hand, are readily calculable and 
usually immediate. Under ordinary circumstances, the citizen 
will not hesitate in his choice between the public interest and 
private advantage if a "dollar and cents" calculation is the only 
factor determining his conduct. The possibility of a general 
response under any such conditions presupposes an ability to 
appreciate future results and a readiness to cooperate for pur- 
poses other than immediate per^^nal gain. An analysis of the 
motives to concerted effort in politics discloses the fact that 
utilitarian calculation is one of the subordinate factors in the 
determination of civic action. To make the individual labor and 
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struggle in the interest of a larger social unit requires the influ- 
ence of forces sufficiently powerful to emancipate him from nar- 
row selfish interests. These forces are to be found in the civic 
ideals of a community; — ^that "combination of feeling and belief 
which we call loyalty." 

Although the development of the modem city has not, as yet, 
reached a point to make possible the determination of the ulti- 
mate content of the distinctive city ideals, we are in a position 
to analyze the nature of the forces contributing towards their 
formation. In the home, the church and the club— to mention 
but three of an ever-increasing ntunber of institutions — ^we have 
instances of social groupings which readily command and to 
which are cheerfully given the best energies of the individual 
without the expectation of a quid pro quo. They are all ends 
rather than means — ideal tmits in which the individual enjoys 
social pleasures which he never thinks of expressing in terms of 
"dollars and cents." 

If we stop to analyze the home, it is evident that the group 
of pleasures which we associate with it may be enjoyed indi- 
vidually in other relations. It is the grouping and blending of 
these pleasures in the family relation which gives to the home 
its power over the individual, calling forth unlimited sacrifice 
and devotion.^ But family life tends to isolate the individual 
from the community; — the family instincts and pleasures are 
essentially individualistic. Civic instincts — in the broadest sense 
of the term — are not aroused until the inexclusive pleasures of 
a larger social group begin to play an important part in the 
life of the individual. Whatever the nature of this larger unit, 
it will require of the individual a readjustment of activities. 
Historically, the larger social unit was first the family, based on 
kinship; then the political unit, formed to meet the necessities 
of protection and conflict. Contemporaneous and often coexten- 
sive with the political was the religious grouping. In all of 
these relations, the individual is taken beyond the limits of the 
family in the modem sense of the term. But political organiza- 
tion once effected, new groups within the community are soon 

- *See *' Development of English Thought" and his "Theory of Con- 
sumption/' by Simon M. Patten. Macmillan & Co. 
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formed with a view to satisfying wants which cannot be satisfied 
in isolation. The development of the social instincts and the 
increase in social ties are the necessary prerequisites to civic 
advance. As long as the individual remains satisfied with the 
pleasures and satisfactions of family life, he is unwilling to 
sacrifice time and energy in the interests of a larger group. 

With the growth of the city, however, new social possibilities 
and new social wants make themselves felt; wants which can 
only be satisfied through the cooperation of larger groups. The 
possibility of satisfying these social cravings constitutes the essen- 
tial distinction between city and country life. .\11 the primary 
physical wants, such as pure air and wholesome food, can be 
better satisfied in the country. Each household has full con- 
trol over both. As soon as we get beyond these primary physi- 
cal wants, however, and enter the field of social desires, the 
limitations of the country are immediately manifest. The 
social pleasures are restricted to the meeting-house, the tavern 
and an occasional circus. 

Social relations such as these can never develop the broader 
civic instincts. The possibility of new pleasures, which require 
for their enjoyment the presence of large numbers of persons; 
the theatre, the concert, the various literary, scientific and musi- 
cal societies, cannot beci->me an integral part of the life and 
activity of the individual until he has come under the influence of 
city conditions. With each new tie his readiness to labor in the 
interest of a group larger than the family becomes increasingly 
evident. What at first seems a loss of time and possible profit 
becomes an instinctive impulse, until it reaches its full fruition 
in a spirit of devotion to the interests of the community as a 
whole. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the growth of the civic instincts 
is but part of a larger movement involving all the distinctively 
social relations of the individual. In social organizations such 
as the church, the club, and the university, those standards of 
eflficiency are first developed which are afterwards extended to 
every department of the city's activity. The splendid results of 
concerted action in these fields are constant object lessons in 
social cooperation. In many of our larger cities, the university 
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has made a model city of the district over which it has jurisdic- 
tion. The splendid walks, the artistic arrangement of buildings, 
the spacious athletic grotmds, all contribute to the general effect 
The dormitory system, with its highly developed social life and 
spirit of cooperation, modifies the habits and standards of con- 
duct of everyone coming tmder its influence, and is not without 
its lessons to the commimity. Finally, the elimination of all 
debasing influences completes the group of factors which give 
to the university sections of American cities their distinctive 
character. 

Along somewhat different lines the church and the club con- 
tribute towards the development of civic instincts. They both 
foster the feeling of loyalty and impress upon the individual the 
possibilities of concerted action. The coordination of these vari- 
ous social institutions with the city concept is the first step in 
the development of distinctive city ideals. As yet they are 
isolated groupal relations which have not been correlated with 
the city environment. The incentives to unselfish devotion which 
they foster are distinct contributions to the development of a 
broader civic spirit. As the object lessons of environmental 
changes produced by these social institutions become more 
numerous and prominent, the elements will be furnished from 
which the individual will be able to construct a picture of an ideal 
city environment. The city will be associated with all the social 
pleasures, now isolated and exclusive. Instead of expecting a 
mechanism of government to maintain a high standard of public 
service, these standards will be furnished by the public opinion 
of the community. Inefficient government will mean the curtail- 
ment of those pleasures which at present can only be enjoyed at 
considerable expense through membership in social and athletic 
clubs. These pleasures and forms of recreation must be open to 
all, and must become an integral part of the life of the community. 
The city democracy towards . which we are tending will lay 
emphasis upon the enjoyment of pleasures in common rather than 
upon the suffrage. 

L. S. RowE. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 



NOTES. 

British Legislation in I901. The Parliamentary session of 
igoi was singularly barren of legislation. The war in South Africa 
and military' questions arising out of it monopolized much of the 
time. Parliament was in no mood for serious work, and except for 
the resettlement of the Civil List, and the Finance Act. the con- 
solidation and amendment of the factory laws was the only measure 
of first' class importance. 

The Factory and Workship Act of 1901 consohdatcs eight of the 
Factory Acts passed since 1878. Several of the Acts were amended 
at consolidation, and the Factory Code was extended to industries 
hitherto exempt from Home Office regulations and inspection. 
The bill was a Government measure. It was introduced in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Ritchie, who, when the Salisbury 
Cabinet was reorganized after the general election in 1900, left 
the Board of Trade, of which he had been President during the 
previous Administration, and became Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs. After second reading, the bill, which is more full of detail 
than any measure whch has been before Parliament in recent years, 
was referred to the Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
on Trade. There, with much patience and labor and much give 
and take, and good management on the part of Mr. Ritchie, it was 
moulded into the shape in which it was read a third time in the 
House of Commons, and accepted without change by the House 
of Lords. 

The Act consists of 102 pages. It deals with the health and 
safety of all workpeople in industries under Home Office inspection; 
with the conditions of employment of women, young persons, and 
children 1 with the education of children who are at work as half- 
timers; and it also regulates dangerous and unhealthy industries as 
well as tenements, factories, laundries, bakehouses and home work. 
In a word, the Consolidated Act of 1901 may be said to constitute 
the British Factory Code. 

By new provisions, electric works, docks, railway sidings which 
belong to works and factories, jam factories and fish-curing estab- 
lishments, laun<lries, domestic workshops and bakehouses are 
brought within the operation of the factory code, and made subject 
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to Home Office regulations and to inspection by its officers, or in 
the case of domestic workshops, laundries and bakehouses, to 
officers in the service of municipal bodies, *but subject in this part 
of their work to oversight from the Home Office. This deputing 
of some of the powers of the Home Office under the Factory Code 
to municipal authorities is an innovation. It was objected to in 
committee on the ground that members of the municipal bodies 
might themselves be offenders against the code, and on the further 
ground that in the early years of factory legislation, when its 
administration was in local hands, the system failed and the work 
had to be taken over by the Home Office. The Home Secretary, 
however, persisted in the new policy, and by one of the clauses of 
the Act, municipal councils and their officers are g^ven all such 
powers of entry and inspection and of taking leg^l proceedings 
against offenders, as are exercised by inspectors from the Home 
Office. 

Another of the new provisions brings government workshops 
and factories under the code. An unsuccessful effort was made to 
include the larger post and telegraph offices, and an effort, also 
unsuccessful, was made to include railway offices in which more 
than ten persons are employed. 

Largely increased powers are given to the Home Office to 
1 egulate dangerous trades. Where the Home Secretary is satisfied 
that "any manufacture, machinery, plant, process, or description 
of manual work used in factories or workshops, is dangerous, or 
injurious to health, or dangerous to life or limb, he may certify 
that it is dangerous, and may make such regulations as appear to 
him to be reasonably practicable, and to meet the necessities of 
the case." Before the Home Office makes such regulations, notice 
of them must be given to the manufacturers concerned, who are to 
have opportunity of formulating their objections, and a public 
inquiry may be held by a competent person appointed by the Home 
Office, at which witnesses may be examined on oath. Regulations, 
made by the Home Secretary, must be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, and if either House resolve "that all or any of the 
regulations ought to be annulled, such regulations shall, after the 
date of the resolution, be of no effect, without prejudice to the 
validity of anything done in the meantime thereunder, or to the 
making of any new regulations." 

In respect to women, young persons and children, who have long 
been the chief concern of the Factory Acts, the new Act contains 
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stringent provisions to prevent work being given out from the 
factories to be done at home after the day's work in the factory. 
By another, tfie working week in textile factories is shortened by 
one hour. This change was brought about at the instance of the 
cotton factory workpeople of Lancashire. For many years, in the 
non-textile trades, the working day on Saturday has ended at 
noon. In the cotton industry, it has ended at one o'clock, as 
manufacturers universally have worked their plants to the limit 
allowed by the Factory Act of 1878, which fixed the working week 
for women and young persons at fifty-six and a halt hours. Cotton 
mill workpeople, although most of them are paid by piece work, 
had long been dissatisfied with the law which permitted work in 
the mills up lo one o'clock on Satiu-day. They desired to stop 
at noon ; and at the general election in 1900, in many of the con- 
stituencies of Lancashire, Parliamentary candidates. Conservatives 
and Liberals alike, gave pledges to support an enactment closing 
the factories at noon. When the Consolidating bill was before 
the Committee on Trade, a Lancashire member proposed a clause 
making this change. It was opposed by Mr. Ritchie for the 
Government, on the ground that a shorter working week would 
hamper Lancashire in competition with the United States and 
Germany. On a division, however, the clause was carried. On 
third reading of the bill in the House of Commons, the Govern- 
ment sought to retrieve the defeat it had suffered in committee. 
Whips were issued calling on supporters of the Government to vote 
for the deletion of the clause. Cotton manufacturers also petitioned 
the House to let the working week stand as fixed by the Factory 
Act of 18^. and emphasized the plea that Mr. Ritchie had made 
in committee, based on foreign competition. Again, however, the 
Govemnient was defeated, and the Act was passed with the clause 
for which the Lancashire cotton operatives had agitated at the 
general election. 

On another point, the Government had to give way to the Irish 
Nationalist members. It was originally intended that all laundries. 
ID which more than two workpeople were employed, should be 
open to Home Office inspection. The Irish members objected to 
laundries in reform institutions for women of the Roman Catholic 
Oiiu"ch coming under the supervision of inspectors; and to save 
the bill, the Government accepted a clause exempting these institu- 
tions from inspection. The clause was embodied in the bill in com- 
mittee at the instance of the Irish members, who threatened, if it 
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was not accepted, to obstruct the bill. In accepting it, Mr. Ritchie 
intimated that he did so simply to save the bill, and made it under- 
stood that he did not bind himself not to deal with the question 
at any other time. The act, burdened as it is with enormous 
detail, much of it technical, is one of the best examples of recent 
Parliamentary sessions of the working of the plan of sending 
measures of this kind to standing committees. Except for the 
opposition to the shortening of the working week in the cotton trade, 
and to the exemption of laundries in reform institutions from 
inspection, the House of Commons accepted the bill as it came 
from the committee to which it had been sent after second reading. 
Two new departures in the fiscal system made by the Finance 
Act of 1901-2 give that measure its chief interest. By the Act of 
1900- 1, although provision had then to be made to meet the 
expenses of the war, there were no new departures in taxation. 
A stamp duty was imposed on contract-notes covering transactions 
on produce exchanges, and additions were made to the existing 
duties on beer, spirits, tobacco, and tea. Twopence also was added 
to the income tax. By the Act of 1901-2, there was another addi- 
tion of two-pence to the income tax, bringing it up to one shilling 
and two-pence in the pound; and a revival of part of the fiscal 
system which had been long regarded as abandoned or obsolete. 
Import duties on sugar, which are now revived, were levied until 
1874, when they were abolished by Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Beaconsfield Administration 
of 1874-80. During the Crimean war, duties were as high as 
twenty shillings a hundredweight. From i860, they were gradu- 
ally reduced, and they stood at three shillings a hundredweight 
when they came to an end in 1874. Under the new Act, the duties 
range from 2s. 8d. on sugars not exceeding 76 degrees of polariza- 
tion to 4s. 2d. on sugars exceeding 90 degrees of polarization. On 
molasses, the duties range from is. per hundredweight when not con- 
taining more than 50 per cent, of sweetening matter, to 2s. gd. per 
hundredweight when containing 70 per cent, or more. On solid glu- 
cose, the duty is 2s. gd. per hundredweight, and on liquid glucose 
2s. On saccharine, the duty is at the rate of is. 3d. per ounce. In 
introducing the bill reviving these duties, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
denied that they were in any sense protective, and treated it as a 
superstition that merely because the duties were abolished a quarter 
of a century earlier they could not be reimposed, if an adequate 
public necessity existed. The cost of the war had created a neces- 
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sily, and it was in the opinion of the Government "in the true inter- 
ests of peace and economy that the laboring classes, as well as 
other classes in the country, should know that they bore the burden 
of the cost of war, and of the preparations for war." As a large 
part of the burden of the war had been thrown on the working 
classes by the increase in the tea, tobacco, and beer dutes in the 
budget of 1900-1, there were no increases in these duties in 1901, 
and the duties on sugar arc the only taxes by which any new burden 
is thrown on the working classes. All incomes below £160 arc 
exempt from income tax, and in the Finance Act of 1901, no 
changes were made in the exemptions and abatements established 
under the Finance Act of 1894, the Act which relieved the lower 
middle classes from part of the burden of the income tax which they 
had borne previous to Sir William Harcourt's reform. 

The most distinct innovation in the Finance Act of 1901-2 is the 
export duty on coal. It is at the rate of one shilling a ton, and 
is chargeable on all coal, except such as is proved to the satis- 
faction of the commissioners of customs not to be of a value of 
more than six shillings a ton, free on board. Part of the burden of 
the new duly is thrown on landlords who receive mining royalties; 
for a clause in the Finance Act provides that "in every case where 
the person paying the duty shall be the tenant of the mines from 
which the coal shall have been produced, subject to the payment 
ol a rent or royalty, varying with the selling price of such coal, and 
the coal shall have been sold at a price inclusive of the duty, then 
the amount of such duty so paid shall, in the absence of any agree- 
ment to the contrary, be deducted in ascertaining the amount of 
such selling price for the purpose of determining the amount of the 
said rent or royalty." The new duty gave rise to much agitation 
among colliery proprietors and miners. The principal objection to 
It was that it was a tax, not on all the coa) fields of Great Britain, 
but on those of Northumberland and Durham and South Wales, 
which have a monopoly of the export trade. From the Welsh ports 
of Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea, in 1899, 19,567.690 tons of coal 
were exported. From Newcastle and other Tyne ports, the exports 
were 3484,084 Ions. In the year 1901-2, tlie duty is estimated to 
yield £2,100,000; the sugar duty £5,100,000 and the additional 
twopence on the income tax /3,8oo,ooo. The suspension of the 
sinking fund, which was begun last year and is to be continued, 
will add £4,640,000 to the amount available for meeting the ordinary 
expenses and the cost of the war. In all, the new or increased 
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taxes, with the suspension of the sinking fund, are estimated to 
produce £15,640,000, leaving a balance of £39,707,000 to be bor- 
rowed. To this must be added £1,250,000 for interest on the new 
debt, due to the war, making a total deficit of £40,832,000 for 1901-2 
to be added to the National Debt. The total estimated expendi- 
ture of 1901-2 is £187,602,000, of which £56,070,000 is to meet the 
military charges of the war. Besides these war charges, the esti- 
mated expenditure on the army in 1901-2 is £30,030,000, and on 
the navy £30,876,000. 

Following a precedent which dates from the accession of George 
III, Edward VII at his accession surrendered his life interest as 
king in the Crown Lands, in return for a civil list granted him by 
Act of Parliament. The civil list allowance of the late Queen as 
fixed in 1837 was £385,000, made up as follows: Her Majesty's 
privy purse, £60,000; salaries of household, £131,260; expenses of 
household, £172,500; royal bounty, £13,200; unappropriated, 
£8,000. During the lifetime of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, in 
accordance with an Act passed in 1863, was in receipt of £40,000 
from the Consolidated Fund, and the allowance to the Princess of 
Wales in the same Act was £10,000; and under an Act of 1889 
there was payable in respect of the Prince of Wales's children 
£36,000 a year; so that the charges on the Consolidated Fund for 
the Crown and the Heir Apparent were £471,000. By the Civil 
List Act of 1901, the charges for the King and Queen are fixed 
at £470,000, classified as follows: privy purse, £111,000; salaries of 
the household and retired allowances, £125,800; expenses of house- 
hold, £193,000; works, £20,000; royal bounty, alms and special 
services, £13,200; unappropriated, £8,000. In addition to this stmi 
of £470,000, settled on the King and Queen, an annuity of £20,000 
is settled on the Duke of Cornwall and York; an annuity of 
£10,000 on the Duchess of York; and £18,000 a year is granted as a 
provision for the King's three daughters, and a sum not to exceed 
£25,000 is made chargeable on the Fund for household pensions for 
servants of the late Queen. At the commencement of the new 
reign, therefore, the total charge on the Consolidated Fund of the 
maintenance of the dignity of the Crown is £543,000. In addition 
to this sum, there are also now chargeable on the Consolidated 
Fund seven annuities payable to the sons and daughters of the late 
Queen and to the Duke of Cambridge. These annuities, which 
were not affected by the resettlement of the civil list, aggregate 
£64,000, and bring up the total charge in respect of the sovereign 
and the royal family to £607,000. 
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The resettlement of the civil list was effected by a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which sat behind closed doors. 
The committee made its report (o the House, and its recommenda- 
tions were embodied in a bill which went through all die usual 
stages in the House and in the House of Lords and received the 
royal assent in the customary way. The debate on the bill in the 
House of Commons was chiefly remarkable for Sir William 
Harcoun's exposition of the constitutional position of the Sovereign 
in relation to the Crown Lands. The crown enjoyed the revenues 
from this property until the civil list was established in 1760. 
"Parliament," Sir William Harcourt said, "granted the civil list 
solely out of consideration of what belonged to the dignity of the 
Sovereign of this realm. If the heredilary estate yielded less, the 
House of Commons was not governed by that consideration to give 
a smaller list. If they yielded a great deal more the House would 
not be bound to give a great deal more. If it were true that these 
estates could at any time be resumed by the Crown, they could only 
be resumed, of course, subject to the obligation under which the 
Crown lay of maintaining the civil charges of this country. It was 
a right which had never been asserted for a century and a half, 
and was never likely to be asserted. No doubt we retained the 
technical form, as we did in the exercise of many other preroga- 
tives — public prosecutions, for instance, which were always under- 
taken in the name of the King, though the King was not the prose- 
cutor. A great many other rights were asserted, and properly 
asserted, in the name of the Crown, but to profess that the Crown 
could deal with the hereditary estates as the estates of a private 
individual would be an entire error, and was absolutely contrary to 
constitutional principle." The revenues of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall and Lancaster are not affected by the civil list. Those from 
the Duchy of Lancaster go to the Sovereign, Those from the 
Duchy of Cornwall arc vested in the Heir Apparent by virtue of a 
patent of Edward HI of 1337. 

The only Act of 1901 affecting education was one to end the 
deadlock due to the decision in the law-courts in the Cockerton 
case, a decision which made illegal expenses incurred by scho<d 
boards in giving technical instruction in evening classes. This 
Act, although intended to empower school boards temporarily to 
carry on work which was brought to a standstill by this judgment. 
is of significance; for it brings the school boards into a new and 
direct relation with the county councils. It empowers boards to 
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continue their work for a year with the sanction of the county 
councils, and on such terms as may be agreed on between the 
councils and the boards. Early in the session, a comprehensive 
bill bringing the scho(^ boards into much closer relations with the 
county councils, was introduced by the Government It met with 
much opposition in and out of Parliament There was so much 
contention over it, that it had to be abandoned; and to prevent a 
continuance of the chaos which had resulted from the Cockerton 
judgment, the Act providing for a continuance of evening classes 
for a year was passed. It also was strongly opposed by the friends 
of the school boards in the House of Commons, on the ground 
that by a temporary Act the government was snatching the asser- 
tion of an important and far-reaching principle, and in bringing 
the school boards into subordination to the county councils, was 
seeking to effect a revolution in the education system by a side-wind. 

EDWARD PORRITT. 

Operation of Electric Plants by Massachusetts Towns. 
During the year ending June 30, 1900, twelve towns in Massa- 
chusetts operated electric plants, but not gas works. Several towns 
carried on both gas and electrical supply, but these are not con- 
sidered here. An electric plant in one town was first started in 
February, 1900, and is excluded because it was in operation during 
only five months of the year named. Of the twelve towns above 
mentioned, two, Needham and Wellesley, distribute energy for street 
lighting only. The other ten towns supply both public and private 
lamps. 

The first purpose here is to determine the cost of electric street 
lighting by these municipal plants per unit of service, and then to 
compare this cost with the charge for like service by private cor- 
porations, in towns of similar size. 

The twelve towns with municipal electric plants, and their popu- 
lations are as follows: 

Town. Popalation. 

Belmont 3i929 

Braintree Si 981 

Danvcrs 8»542 

Hingham 5,059 

Hudson 5,454 

Hull 1,703 

Marblehead 7f 582 
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Needham 4,oi6 

North Attleboro 7.S53 

Pcabody 1 1 .saj 

Reading 4.9^ 

Wellcsley S.oya 

Electric street lighting from both municipal and private plants is 
done with arc lamps of 800 to 2,000 nominal candle power, and with 
incandescent lamps of 16 to 60 or more candle power. In order to 
make a satisfactory comparison between the costs of street lighting 
in difltcrent places, it is necessary to reduce the service in all street 
lamps to terms of the electrical energy consumed. There is some 
variation in the rates at which different lamps of the same nominal 
candle power consume energy, but average figures for good practice 
can be taken that are sufficiently accurate for purposes of com- 
parison. Such figures as here assumed arc. 0.00025 kilowatt-hour 
for each nominal candle power of arc lamps, during each hour of 
operation, and 0.0035 kilowatt-hour for each nominal candle-power 
of incandescent lamps, during each hour of operation. Reports of 
the Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts give the average daily number of each kind and candle 
power of electric street lamps operated in each town of the Stale, 
The average number of hours that lamps in each place operate per 
day. and the average days per month are also recorded in these 
reports, for each year. 

From these data the kilowatt-hours of energy supplied to arc uid 
to incandescent street tamps by the municipal plant in each town 
are calculated for the year ending June 30, 1900. 

The cost of street lighting by each municipal plant is the differ- 
ence between the money income from commercial service, and the 
sum of operating expenses, interest and depreciation in each year. 
Interest for each plant is computed on its total investment at the 
beginning of the year at the rate paid upon municipal bonds or 
notes. Depreciation is figured at 5 per cent, on the cost of each 
plant, as is required by law. TTie difference between the sum 
of operating expenses, interest and depreciation, and money 
income, which represents the cost of street lighting, is divided by 
the total number of kilowatt-hours supplied to arc and incandescent 
street lamps in each town. This division determines the true 
average cost of energy per kilowatt-hour to each town. 

Energy supplied to electric street lamps by municipal plants and 
its cost for the year ending June 30. 1900: 
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Kilowatt'hotira 
in street lamps. 

Belmont 26,234.19 

Braintree 78,960.93 

Danvers 64,241.40 

Hingham 67,767, 4g 

Hudson 32,008.68 

Hull 35»737.29 

Marblehead 199,850.52 

Needham 50,077.44 

North Attleboro 95.259-38 

Peabody 206,126.59 

Reading 59>8io.07 

Wellesley 71 ,503.97 

987,577.9 



Total cost $. 

4»OI3.37 
9,990.61 

8,371.05 

4,601.30 

5,907.61 

10,786.18 

9,297.84 

4,191.73 

7,685.23 

13,936.33 

10,75439 

5,592.07 

$95,487.56 



Cost per 

kilowatt-hoiir 

cents. 

15.3 
II.4 

13.0 

6.8 

18.5 
30.2 

5.5 
8.4 
8.1 

6.7 

17.9 

7.8 



9.6 



In the twelve towns 987,577.9 kilowatt-hours of energ^y were 
supplied to arc and incandescent street lamps during the year at 
a total cost of $95487.56. The true average cost per kilowatt- 
hour was therefore 9.6 cents. This cost corresponds to a rate of 
0.54 cent per lamp-hotu* for a 56 watt, 16 candle incandescent 
lamp, and to 2.88 cents per lamp-hour for a 1,200 candle-power arc 
lamp, using 300 watts. It is not possible to determine the total 
amount of electrical energy supplied by the municipal plant to 
private consumers in each town, and the true average price for the 
twelve towns cannot, therefore, be determined. The maximum 
charges to private consumers in each of the ten towns where the 
municipal plants do commercial lighting were as follows: 

Cents per 
Town. kilowatt-hour. 

Belmont 20.0 

Braintree ii.o 

Danvers lo.o 

Hingham 20.0 

Hudson 20.0 

Hull 25.0 

Marblehead 15.0 

North Attleboro 13.4 

Peabody 13.0 

Reading ', 13.6 

The sum of these prices is 161, and their rough average is there- 

16.I cents per kilowatt-hotu* for the ten towns. Maximum 

St to private consumers, as given, are subject to some discounts 

rompt payments and large bills, but it seems unnecessary to 
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consider these matters in detail, because it is impossible to deter- 
mine the net prices charged to the individual customers of plants 
owned by private corporations. 

The rates just quoted are for energy from incandescent circuits, 
which supply much the greater part of commercial service. 

The next step is to determine the prices paid to private corpora- 
tions for electric street lighting in towns having about the same 
populations as have the towns owning municipal electric plants. 
For this purpose nearly all of the towns in the State, of less than 
12,000 population each, and that buy electric street lighting, have 
been selected. Towns whose electric street lamps are supplied from 
generating plants in cities are not included because these towns 
should get the bene6t of low city rates. Several towns, that require 
street lamps during the Summer only or where the hours per year 
of operation are not accurately stated, are omitted. Towns where 
the gas and electric plants are owned by a single corporation in 
each are not considered. In several cases towns that might fairly 
be included in the comparison were at first overlooked, and, when 
discovered, the calculations were too far advanced to warrant their 
introduction. 

The list as selected contains forty-four towns, whose names, 
populations, prices paid per kilowatt-hour for energy in arc and 
incandescent street lamps, and nominal commercial rates are as 
follows : 



All prices are in cents per kilowatt-hour. 



Abington 4,480 

Adams d.im 

Amcsbury 9.473 

AndovCT 6.813 

Atllet>oro > 1,335 

AthUtid 1. 543 

Black»tone S.?'' 

Bridgewaier 4,736 

Buckland 1,446 

G>hiuel 3.759 

Dedham 7.45? 

Dudley. 3,5S3 

Franklin J. 01? 

Foxboro 3.J66 

Frainin([ham ii.joa 

Gardner 10,813 



8.9 
IS.6 



16.7 
13-5 



18.D 


18.3 


9.0 


XI.0 




10.5 


3D.0 


19.8 


9-0 


30.0 


13.5 


8.9 


X).0 


18.8 


23.6 


18.S 


M-o 


10.9 
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Prices incan- 
Commerdal Pricei arc deicent street 

Populstioo. rates. street lamps. lamps. 

Grafton 4>869 20.0 .... 9.3 

Great Barrington.. 5,854 15.0 6.1 

Greenfield 7,927 18.0 14.7 13.3 

Hopedale 2,087 25.0 .... 12.1 

Leicester 3>4i6 25.0 .... 17.1 

Lee 3*596 20.0 — 11.8 

Medfield 2,926 20.0 .... 13.5 

Medway 2,761 11.8 .... 4.3 

Milford 11,376 25.0 15.8 

Millbury 4,460 20.0 15.6 T.z 

Milton 6,578 20.0 9.7 

Monson 3t402 17.0 .... 11. 2 

Northbridge 7,036 20.0 9.7 15.6 

Orange 5,520 20.0 15.3 16.9 

Plymouth Iii547 20.0 15. i 

Palmer 7,801 17.0 16.6 11.2 

Rockland 5,327 20.0 14.3 1 1 .2 

Shelburne i,5(^ 18.0 18.3 9.0 

South Hadley 4,526 20.0 .... 15.0 

Turner's Falls 4,202 13.0 8.9 

Uxbridge 3,509 20.0 9.7 15.6 

Warren 4,417 17.0 16.6 11.2 

Ware 8,263 20.0 17.0 

Webster 8,804 20.0 13.5 8.9 

Weston 1,834 20.0 8.9 10. 1 

Weymouth 11,324 20.0 14.9 12.3 

Whitman 6,155 20.0 18.7 lo.o 

Winchendon 5,001 20.0 12.4 8.5 

The rates named for commercial service apply to energy from 
incandescent circuits, and are merely nominal. Many small con- 
sumers are charged these prices, but many large customers get 
discounts of varying amounts. On these varying prices there is 
no check save the will of the managements, and the actual and 
average prices in any one town are known only to the electric 
company. Such special prices for different customers do not exist 
in towns supplied by municipal plants, because the law requires 
prices in such towns to be fixed and alike for all customers coming 
under the same conditions. Because of the unknown variations 
of prices to individuals in towns served by private corporations, it 
is impossible to make any conclusive comparison of prices there 
with those of municipal plants. 

The rough average of commercial rates in these 44 towns is 
18.9 cents per kilowatt-hour, found by dividing the sum of these 




Notes. 

Tfais rate is 17 per cent, higher than the 16. i cents per 

' foimd for municipal plants. The only conclusion 

1 this comparison of commercial rates is that charges 

iuals are fully as high from private systems as from muni- 

its. Data of the net charges made by electric corporations 

ely in their hands and cannot be obtained to settle the 

J. On the other hand, the charges for service from muni- 

-ints are fixed, as required by law, and are matters of public 

; of prices for arc and incandescent street lighting iit ! 
wns, the omission of a figure for the price in any pla< 
t the sort of street lighting of which the price is omit- 
I not employed there. In order to get true averages of the 
nid by all of the 44 towns for street lighting service per 
tt-hour, the total kilowatt-hours supplied to arc and to incan- 
lent street lamps have been computed. The entire cost of street 
' 'ting in each lown at the rates paid, has also been found. These 
alts are for the year ending June 30, 1900, as were the similar 
iUlts for municipal plants. To obtain the average price for 
ergy used in arc street lamps, the cost of the arc service 
, I all of the 44 towns, amounting to $87,411.50, is reduced 
»y $8,506.94, to compensate for a part of the taxes paid by 
lie electric companicr. to these towns. The remaining sum of 
(78^50.56 is divided by 655,801.3. the number of kilowatt -hours 
lupplicd to arc street lamps in all of tlie towns. The result is an 
Iverage price of 12.02 cents per kilowatt-hour for arc lamp service. 
En these towns the cost of incandescent street lighting was $82,- 
197.10, and tliis sum minus $8,050.90, the remainder of tlic taxes 
laid by the electric companies, leaves $74,146.20. Dividing this 
Mt amount by 764,980-5, the number of kilowatt-hours supplied to 
iocuidcscent street lamps in the 44 towns, shows the average price 
10 be 9.69 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

For both kinds of street lighting in these towns, the entire cost 
ns $169,608.60. Total taxes to the amount of $16,613.50 were 
;iBJd by the electric companies. Deducting this tax charge from the 
Xital cost of street lighting, leaves the sum of $152,995,10 from 
which to find the average cost. Energy supplied to arc and incan- 
lescent street tamps during the year amoimted to 1420,781.8 kilo- 
mtt-hours, and, dividing $152,995.10 by this number, shows the 
tveisgc cost to be 10.76 cents. 

To proportion the amount paid as taxes between the arc and 
ncandescent street lighting, the costs of the lighting are added, ; 
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the per cent, of the arc and incandescent costs to the total found to 
be 51.63 and 48.46 respectively. These portions of the tax charges 
are then deducted from the costs of arc and incandescent street 
lighting. 

As the average cost of energy supplied to all electric street lamps 
by municipal plants was found to be 9.6 cents per kilowatt-hour^ the 
44 towns buying service at the average rate of 10.76 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, pay a rate 12 per cent, higher than the cost in the twelve 
towns that own their plants. Considering the two kinds of street 
lamps separately, the charges of the electric companies were nearly 
the same for incandescent service, but were 25 per cent, higher for 
arc lighting than the average cost with municipal plants. 

Kilowatt-hours supplied to electric street lamps and the total 
charges for the same: 

KflowAtt-houn 
Knowatt-lioan in incftadMcent 
Towm. in arc Umps. lamps. 

Abington 13,219.2 13, 138.0 

Adams 55»8i4.4 

Amesbury 32,990.0 356.9 

Andovcr 14,157.3 14.157.4 

Ashland 906.9 8,729.7 

Blackstone 71,517.2 6,929.4 

Bridgewater 22,244.1 

Buckland 980.4 5f004.2 

G)hasset 49,707.0 

Dedham 12,130.2 50,805.3 

Dudley i ,772.9 10,686.8 

Franklin 16,771.1 6,028.5 

Foxboro 2,322.0 14,764.0 

Framingham 12,184.2 48,278.0 

Gardner 30,564.8 i ,620.8 

Grafton 25,884.9 

Great Barrington 58,588.2 

Greenfield 28,566.6 4, 120.6 

Hopedale 14,810.9 

Leicester 19,322.9 

Lee 23,125.0 

Medfield 8,845.0 

Medway 29,002.0 

Milford 30,468.0 

Millbury I5»30i.4 979.3 

Milton 132,032.9 

Monson 14,921.4 

Northbridge 26,136.0 508.2 

Orange 24,004.5 428.7 



Total arc 
charfesf. 


Total 

incandescent 

chaises $. 


1,890.00 


1,472.00 


4,998.00 




5,175.00 


60.00 


2,128.00 


1,920.00 


140.00 


1,555.00 


5,180.00 


584.00 


2,380.00 




180.00 


455.00 




5,260.00 


2,407.00 


4,609.60 


240.00 


961.00 


3,150.00 


1,368.00 


325.00 


1,635.00 


1,890.00 


6,388.00 


4,950.00 


180.00 




2,400.00 




3,660.00 


4,200.00 


550.00 




1,800.00 




3,320.00 




2,376.00 




1,200.00 




1,250.00 


4,800.00 




2,392.00 


71.00 




12,848.00 




1,695.00 


2,520.00 


80.00 


3,675.00 


72.00 
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Kilowmtt-houn 

KUowmtt-4ioun in incandeacent 

Towm. in arc lamps. lamps. 

Plymouth 36,336.3 

Palmer 32,596.9 2,640.9 

Rockland 9,302.4 32,121.3 

Shelburne 980.4 6,148.0 

South Hadley Falls 20,400.0 

Turner's Falls . . . 22,377.6 

Uxbridge 26, 136.0 635.3 

Warren 15,846.0 3f 565.2 

Ware 21,150.7 

Webster 36,049.5 2,930.3 

Weston 696.8 35,361.6 

Weymouth i5f449-9 37.I4I.7 

Whitman 11,540.0 17,202.5 

Winchendon I7f455.7 7i549.o 

Attleboro 45, 168.4 172.4 



Total arc 
charges 9. 


Total 
charges $. 




5.500.00 


5,400.00 


300.00 


1,330.00 


3,600.00 


180.00 


559.00 




3,060.00 


1,999.00 




2,520.00 


100.00 


2,625.00 


405.00 


3,600.00 




4,880.00 


263.50 


62.50 


3,625.00 


2,310.00 


4,624.00 


2,160.00 


1,725.00 


2,175.00 


645.00 


5,550.00 


21.00 



ALTON D. ADAMS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Industrial Evolution. By Carl Biicher, Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Leipsic. Translated from the third 
German edition by S. Morley Wickett, Ph.D., Lecturer on Politi- 
cal Economy and Statistics, University of Toronto. New York : 
Henry Holt & Company, 1901 — 8vo, xi, 385 pp. 

The original of this volume, Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft, 
which first appeared in 1893, and is now in its third German edition, 
has already been translated into French, Russian and Bohemian. 
It is a book which commands the admiration of every one interested 
in history or economics, and there must be many American stu- 
dents who, like the writer, count their acquaintance with it as an 
important event in the progress of their studies, and who have long 
hoped to see it introduced to a wider circle of readers in this country. 
The English edition has come at last, and proves to be all the better 
for the waiting; it includes Biicher's latest additions and revisions, 
and has been most satisfactorily translated. 

"This work treats of economic theory, not of economic history," 
says Biicher in the preface, in answer to some criticisms to which 
he has been subjected. The first part of the book is, more precisely, 
a theory of economic history. It sketches the stages through which 
the economic organization has passed from its beginnings among 
primitive peoples to the point of its present development. It is 
composed of a number of lectures, delivered on different occasions, 
and makes no pretensions to complete symmetry in the subjects 
discussed. The author chooses his material from restricted locali- 
ties, and presents the facts rather as illustrations of his meaning 
than as proofs of its correctness. The book, then, is not a history 
of economic development, certainly not that if one accepts for a 
criterion Biicher's opinion that "the historian must not forget to 
relate in any period everything that occurred in it." But it is far 
more valuable to the historian than any contribution of economic 
facts could be. It seeks to organize the facts already known and 
to generalize from them, to show what their significance may be and 
to direct the future investigator in the lines where study will be 
most fruitful. It seeks to formulate some of the laws of economic 
development. The economist finds in his science the laws that he 
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needs for the explanation of modern phenomena, but the historian 
turns to these laws in vain for an explanation of the past. Bucher 
shows that the methods if not the results of political economy are 
universal in their application, and by precept and example stimu- 
lates the historian to use these methods in his study of the past. 
BiJicher has done his work in a masterly way. and even if many 
of his hypotheses were disproved by a more detailed examination 
of the facts, his book would still have immense value as a study in 
method- 

The best known part of the book is probably the chapter on 
"The Rise of National Economy," which gives the title to the 
German edition. The theory of the three stages, of independent 
domestic economy, of town economy and of national economy, is 
maintained in the present edition without substantial change, and 
without any attempt to meet in detail the criticism of writers like 
Eduard Meyer and Pohlmann, who have tjuestioned its application 
in specific periods. There is no notice in the text of Schmollcr's 
series, in which the village, not the household, forms the basis of 
the first stage and the territory is made the basis of another stage 
before the rise of the state; an editorial foot-note refers to the 
discussion of the differences in Schmollcr's Jahrbuch. 

This chapter in the present edition is preceded by two others, in 
which Biicher gives the result of his researches ui the economic life 
of primitive peoples. He finds among the lowest orders of savages 
a stage lo which he gives the title pre-economic. so marked is the 
e6FecI which the individual search for food has had in preventing 
the rise of social and economic organization. The passage to a 
really economic stage is marked by the extension of man's activities 
beyond the simple search for food. Biicher rejects the old classifi- 
cation into hunting, fishing and pastoral tribes, as the occupations 
are no sure index o( economic development, and are too dependent 
on geographic and climatic conditions. Confining his discussion 
to the peoples of the tropics, he finds ihai on this stage tlicy live 
mainly from agriculture, and that cattle-raising is of little import- 
ance. In many tribes there are no professional industrial or trading 
classes, there is no economic exchange in the modem sense, and 
there is no real public economy. 

In the fourth chapter. "A Historical Survey of Industrial Sys- 
tems." Bucher limits his attention to the historj- of one side of 
the economic organization in Europe. The five main systems of 
industry which he distinguishes appear tn the English translation 
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under the following titles: housework (domestic work); wage- 
work; handicraft; commission work (house industry); factory 
work. 

To anyone who has not read the book, this attempt to sum- 
marize some of its main features can give only a meager idea of 
the line along which Biicher is working; it can give no idea of 
the skill with which he fills in his brief sketches with ingenious 
examples and generalizations and g^ves them a life of their own. 
The impression made by his writings could not be so gjeat if he 
did not happily combine such art in exposition with his acuteness 
as an investigator. 

In the latter half of the book, besides three chapters on miscel- 
laneous topics, a g^roup of three chapters is devoted to the discus- 
sion of the organization of labor and related questions. Bucher 
takes up Adam Smith's celebrated treatment of the division of 
labor, and shows that it is far from attaining the completeness 
which has generally been ascribed to it. He distinguishes five 
different forms of the division of labor, which appear here with the 
following English names: formation of trades; specialization; 
division of production; subdivision of work ; displacement of labor. 
He carries on his constructive work to an analysis of forms of 
labor organization which appear to be the reverse of division, and 
defines fraternal labor, labor aggregation and joint labor. The 
author clearly distinguishes each of these many forms of labor 
organization from the others, and illustrates it by appropriate 
examples. He shows what place each has occupied in economic 
development, and suggests often what influence it has exercised on 
society and on individuals. I need cite as an example of his 
generalizations only one, that which explains the ascendancy of 
slavery and serfdom by the necessity of labor in common. Finally, 
he takes up the question of the relations between the organization 
of labor and the organization of social classes, reaching the conclu- 
sion that diversity of possession and income is rather the cause than 
the result of class divisions based on occupations. In the contest 
with Schmoller over the share of heredity in perpetuating a "voca- 
tional class" the advantage lies with Biicher, who denies the influ- 
ence of heredity in a biological sense. 

The translator, a former pupil of Bucher, has done his work so 
skillfully that the reader forgets his interposition entirely. If the 
reader has a startled return to consciousness on running across 
such a suspicious phrase as "resident theatre," a glance at the 
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original serves only to confirm his confidence in the translation. 
Praiseworthy discrimination is shown in the selection of English 
equivalents (or technical economic or agrarian terms, and in cases 
where there might be a misconception the German word is given 
with the English. Dr. Wickctt has had a difficult and responsible 
task in the translation of tlic technical terms which Bucher uses 
for his new concepts: we must have English words for them, and 
it is to be desired that wc should all agree on the same words. If 
the terms which Dr. WicWett gives us seem pretty cumbersome, 
we can at least comfort ourselves with the reflection thai we are no 
worse off than the Germans for whom the book was written. I 
noticed only one misprint, Mechlenburg, p. 366. 

CLIVE DAY. 

Yale University. 



Lrs Banques de Depot, les Banques de Credit et Us Societis Finan- 
d^fs. Cours librc professe a la Faculte de droit de I'Universili 
de Paris, par Andrc-E. Sayous. Paris, Librarie de la Socicte du 
Rccueil General des lois et des Arrets. 1901 — 339 pp. 

In this book we find a manual of banking interesting and useful. 
It comprises not only much of the theory of banking but also a 
graphic description of the methods now in use. 

One is constantly impressed by the author's manifest familiarity 
with tlie methods and machinery of French banking, nor is his treat- 
ment of German and English usage superficial or devoid of interest. 
A most valuable feature of the book is the emphasis laid upon 
the personality or the spirit of the banker as affecting the manage- 
ment of his institution. It is a study not merely of the balance sheet 
of the hank, but of the mental balance of the banker. 

A distinction is made between banks of deposit, banks of credit, 
and sociilis financiirts, and each class is given separate treatment. 

Perhaps the chapters devoted to the soeietes financitres have in 
than the greatest interest for American readers, since they cover a 
^Kcies of banking which finds no complete analogy with us. 

e societies might perhaps be described as industrial securities 
nics or as promoting companies. We have not yet accus- 
l ourselves to regard such companies as performing strictly 
banking functions, but the description of tlieir operation is admirable 
and tlic author's pithy comments on the morality of some of their 
nions are <;uite to the point. He almost touches the question 
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of profit-sharing when he refers to the sociStes financiires as having 
democratized capitalism. 

Repeatedly reference is made to the finer and more obscure points 
of actual banking practice, so that the book is of value to the experi- 
enced banker and to the youthful student alike. A relatively large 
part of the book is devoted to stock exchange methods and to the 
ways of company promoters who seem to have claimed considerable 
attention in France since the time of John Law. 

The author's comments on existing usages and on the methods of 
houses that he cites by name, are in the main deserved and whole- 
some, although now and then a somewhat sweeping assertion is 
made. 

The statement (p. 293) that a moderate panic would force nearly 
all the German banks to suspend payments is somewhat alarming if 
it is to be taken seriously. 

As a whole the book is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of banking methods and machinery. 

CHARLES E. CURTIS. 



Domesday and Feudal Statistics, with a Chapter on Agrictdtural Statis- 
tics, By A. H. Inman. London: Elliot Stock, 1900 — 8vo, xi, 
161 pp. 

As time goes on the number of unsolved problems in early 
English history seems to increase rather than diminish. A fuller 
knowledge of the facts has made untenable the simple theories by 
which former scholars explained the course of development, with- 
out enabling modern scholars as yet to establish conclusively their 
own more complex theories. In the reigning confusion and strife 
there is, at least, one very hopeful feature, the tendency not only 
to study more carefully the records on which the former theories 
were based, but to extend the scope of investigation, and esi>eci- 
ally to utilize more thoroughly than has been done before the 
statistical material of which the older records are so largely com- 
posed. Mr. Inman's book, as its title indicates, is a contribution 
to early English history from the statistical side. 

No book of this kind can escape a comparison with Maitland's 
Domesday Book and Beyond. None but a very good book can avoid 
suffering by the comparison, and Mr. Inman's book is not very 
good. It shows an admirable industry in the collection of material, 
from manuscript as well as printed sources, but it is still only a 
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collection of material. It is no more readable ttian Domesday Book 
itself. We should gladly accept the "prosaic details" which Dr. 
Inman offers, if he would only tell iis clearly what he thinks they 
mean, but he deliifjes us with such an unorganized mass of facts 
and figures that his conclusions are hardly to be found by searching, 
while the processes by which the conclusions are reached are often 
entirely obscure. The reader is repelled by an involved style, 
marked by numerous archaisms, and by the intemperance of the 
author's attacks on previous workers in his field, Oxford scholars 
and writers in the English Historical Rei'iew, above all, suffer for 
their lapses in arithmetic and agriculture, and for what the author 
calls their "pea and thimble tactics" in the suppression of truth. 
He corrects them in some details, but he could have learned from 
any one of them how to prepare a book for publication. 

The faults of Domesday and Feudal Stalisfics are so glaring that 
they blind the eye to possible merits. However unsatisfaclory the 
work is which Mr. Inman has done in elucidating his statistics, he 
can claim the credit for having collected them for the use of future 
investigators. Under the headings of Domesday, feudal and agri- 
cultural, he presents a great variety of facts, of which some are 
certain to be useful to specialists in the field he covers. Two tables 
o( contents facilitate reference, 

CLIVE DAY. 
V»lc University. 



Atlanta, Georgia: .\tlanta University 



Tkt College-Bred Negro. 
Press, igoo — 115 pp. 

This is "a social study, made under the direction of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, by the Fifth Atlanta Conference," and edited by Professor 
W. E. Burghardt I>uBois. Like its predecessors, and like all Dr. 
DuBois's work, it is a serious, intelligent and successful effort to 
shed light on the negro problem. 

For the purposes of this investigation, it was decided to "call any 
institution a college which had a course amounting to at least one 
year in addition to the course of the ordinary New England high 
school." A list of about 2.500 persons was prepared, four-fifths 
of them being graduates of some thirty negro colleges — three times 
as many as arc needed at present — and one-fifth graduates of col- 
leges for whites, mostly in the north. It was found that Harvard 
hod graduated eleven negroes, Yale and the University of Michigan 
ten each, Cornell eight, Columbia and Pennsylvania four each, and 
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Oberlin 128. To these graduates a circular letter was sent, embody- 
ing 26 questions ; but replies were received from only half — 2. some- 
what ominous fact. It was found that 90 per cent, of those 
bom in the south, and 50 per cent, of those bom in the north, are 
now living south. Of the whole number of graduates, 53.4 per 
cent, are teachers, 16.8 per cent, clergymen, 6.3 per cent, physicians^ 
etc., 4.7 per cent, lawyers, 6 per cent, farmers, artisans and mer- 
chants, and 4 per cent, government employees. The 557 who report 
as to the assessed valuation of the real estate owned by them — of 
these, 85 own no real estate — have holding^ averaging $2,411 in 
value. Some 250 report themselves as engaged in such forms of 
race leadership as editing newspapers, lecturing, and conducting 
nurseries, orphanages, homes, building associations, hospitals, sav- 
ings banks, and organized charity associations. 

The conclusions of the study, in which Booker T. Washington 
would doubtless heartily concur, are: i. The gjeat mass of the 
negroes need common school and manual training. 2. There is a 
large and growing demand for industrial and technical training, and 
trade schools. 3. There is a distinct demand also for the higher 
education of persons, selected for talent and character, to be leaders 
of thought and missionaries of culture among the masses. 4. To 
supply this demand there ought to be maintained several negro col- 
leges in the south. 5. The aim of these colleges should be to supply 
thoroughly trained teachers, preachers, professional men, and cap- 
tains of industry. 6. It is, however, earnestly recommended that 
this college work be concentrated in about twelve high-grade insti- 
tutions instead of being scattered, as it is now, in thirty-four, many 
of them of inferior rank. w. f. b. 



The Government of the American People, By Frank Strong, Ph.D., 
President of the University of Oregon, and Joseph Schafer, 
M.L., Assistant Professor of History in the University of Oregon. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

President Strong and Professor Schafer have made a useful 
addition to our text-books on Civil Government in the United States. 
They point out as defects in other books that they are too elemen- 
tary in treatment, are lacking in continuity, are mere analyses of the 
Constitution, and are written in a style that calls for much interpre- 
tation. These defects the authors propose to avoid. They aim to 
present the facts and forms of government in an unbroken narrative, 
connecting them with those historical events upon which they depend. 
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This they wish to do in an attractive manner, so that the book can be 
used for a reader as well as for a text-bool<. 

An examination of the work shows that the promise of the pre- 
face has been carried out. The five parts take tip in order tlie gov- 
ernment of town and county, of city, of State, and of nation, the first 
three comprising one-half of the whole. We have thus a continuous 
history of the several forms of government under which we live, 
traced from their origin to the present lime. The style is dignified, 
clear, and attractive. 

A fact of special interest is the growing disposition to adopt town 
government in the West. Thus in Illinois, where provision was at 
first made only for the Southern county system, the town system 
now prevails. In North Dakota also, which started with the county 
system, the number of townships which enjoy self-government in 
local matters "is constantly increasing." The authors believe that 
this tendency toward government by town meeting is encouraged by 
the township method of surveying public lands, and by the develop- 
ment of the public school system. The former furnishes a con- 
venient territorial unit for local self-government, of which the people 
get a taste when they meet to discuss and vote upon school matters. 
"A most interesting effect of such local gatherings is the tendency 
they have to become more than mere school meetings. In North 
Dakota, for example, the congressional townships are school town- 
ships. This gives the people an annual meeting, .^s a result, they 
come to want self-government in other matters. Soon they petition 
lo be allowed a town government, and having this they hold their 
spring meeting, elect officers, and tax themselves for local purposes." 

A few pages arc given to the development of cities in the United 
States. Then a chapter is devoted to Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, where, from quite different beginnings, the same general 
foTTD of city government has been reached. This is characterized by 
the extensive powers entrusted to the mayor. Tlie peculiar difficul- 
ties of government in cities, and the attendant evils and their 
remedies, are tlicn briefly discussed. The conclusion is that no 
permanent reform is possible until all citizens "take a serious and 
active interest in local affairs." 

The chapter on "State Governments" is not entirely satisfactory. 
The greater part of it is taken up with an account of the first con- 
stitution of Vii^nia, which is of course historically important. But 
the three paifes given to the present State governments and their 
s is hardly adequate to such an important subject. Nowhere, 
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for instance, is the relation of the State to the town and the city 
clearly brought out. The fact that the powers of government in 
both the latter are derived from the State, and in particular that the 
charters of cities may, within State constitutional limits, be changed 
at pleasure by the State legislature, are facts of prime importance, 
a knowledge of which is essential to a good understanding of our 
system of government. The frequent tinkering, as in New York, 
of a city government by the State legislature, and the division of 
responsibility between the two, might well have been mentioned 
as one of the causes of bad government. The tendency of our 
pec^le to forget the State, and neglect their duties to it at elections 
where federal questions are not involved, is such a serious evil, that 
no opportunity should be lost to inculcate the great importance of the 
State in our system. It is a pity that the same effort was not made 
to interest young people in the State government that was evidently 
made to interest them in the town and national governments. 

The half of the book which deals with the national government 
and Constitution is admirable. Omissions have been made judi- 
ciously, so that adequate information is given without too much 
detail. Thus interest is kept up, and the memory is not unduly 
taxed. Especially to be commended is the clear presentation of the 
fact that we have an unwritten as well as a written constitution. "In 
many respects the written constitution has been added to or has 
been modified by the course of events, so that we really have two 
constitutions working side by side and supplementing each other, 
the one written, the other unwritten." 

With regard to the character and the purpose of the Constitution, 
no more wholesome view can be presented than the following: 
"The Constitution is, then, not entirely the set words and phrases 
written by Gouvemeur Morris at the request of the convention. It 
is what by actual operation the people have made it, and upon their 
character it depends for what it really is. A constitution is not an 
end in itself, but a means to an end ; and that end is the security of 
life, liberty, and property, and the opportunity of each individual, as 
a part of society, to develop his powers to the fullest.'* 

C. H. SMITH. 
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Rcdemptioners and Indentured Servants in the Colony and Comnun^ 
wealth of Pennsylvania. By Karl Frederick Geiser, Ph.D. The 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co., New Haven, Conn. 

This monograph is an important contribution to the history of 
immigration before the age of steam and cheap transportation. 
While not so full on the conditions of the ocean passage as 
Diffenderfer's "Redemptioners," it is more comprehensive and syste- 
matic in its study of the subsequent social status of the immigrants. 

As we realize that in the absence of some powerful religious 
motive like that which contributed to the development of New 
England, it would have been hardly possible, in view of the cost 
of transportation, to populate the English colonies with laborers 
without some form of servitude, the history and problem of negro 
slavery in the Southern States is seen in a truer relation. The 
original conflict in the South was not so much between slave and 
free labor as between white servitude and negro slavery. That 
negro slavery finally displaced white servitude was in no small 
measure the result of England's use of the results of the Spanish 
succession war. In the non-plantation colonies, white servitude 
was a more efficient means of supplying labor and lasted on until 
the age of mechanical improvements put within the reach of the 
European peasant independent transportation to the new world. 

With its well ordered narrative, bibliography, apparatus of notes, 
selected documents, and index. Dr. Geiser's book can be warmly 
commended to the students of the social history of the Middle 
States. E. G. B. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Among the Yale Bicentennial Publications "(Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York), several in whole or in part appeal to the student 
of political science and political history. Chief among such must 
be mentioned Professor Schwab's "Confederate States of America," 
a signal contribution to financial and industrial history. The writer 
was at once fortunate and discerning in taking possession of so 
extensive a field not yet occupied, and the subject happily found 
an historian well qualified by practical and theoretical training to 
command its intricacies. 

Among the papers in "Two Centuries Growth of American Law," 
by members of the Faculty of the Law School, of interest to the 
student of political science in its broader aspects, may be noted 
Judge Baldwin's "Introduction," noting the influence of the civil 
law in the seventeenth century and of codification in the nineteenth ; 
his "Pleading in Civil Actions," a very brief and clear account 
of the reform in procedure; his "Constitutional Law," tracing our 
system back to the colonial charters and the practice of appeals to 
the King in Council, which took shape in the eighteenth century, 
noting the rise and influence of the bar in the latter half of that cen- 
tury, and briefly stating the controlling general doctrines of consti- 
tutional law as worked out by the courts and their practical opera- 
tion upon our institutions; his "Private Corporations," showing 
the legal status of the colony charters and the American doctrine 
as to their inviolability afterward applied to private corporations in 
the Dartmouth College case, the English and American practice in 
the eighteenth century as to incorporation with chronological and 
classified lists of all charters granted by the colonial, state and federal 
governments before 1801, the policy of general corporation laws 
resulting in the strict limitation of corporate powers, the attitude 
of the courts to monopolistic trusts and corporate combinations, 
the rights of corporations outside the state creating them, and the 
effect of the fourteenth amendment to the federal constitution. 
Prof. Rogers in "Municipal Corporations" treats historically, with 
free reference to the primary legal sources, the development of the 
municipal corporation, which is shown to be a creation of American 
law, and touches upon the topics of self-incorporation, constitutional 
limitations upon such corporations, and their exemption from the 
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doctrine of the Darlmouth College case. Prof. Townsend dis- 
cusses "Admiralty" topically from the strictly legal rather than the 
historical point of view and consequently does not bring out the 
states rights animus in the opposition to the full exercise by the 
federal courts of the admiralty powers granted by the constitution. 
The colonial vice-admiralty courts and state admiralty courts before 
1789 are briefly referred to. Prof. Beers notes the great changes 
from the English law of Real Property, giving references mainly 
to secondary authorities, but does not treat the subject from the 
institutional or historical standpoint. Mr. Webb deals with "Crim- 
inal Law and Procedure" in a popular manner without exact 
references. His statement that benefit of clergy was never recog- 
nized in the colonies is erroneous, — witness the case of the British 
soldiers concerned in the "Boston Massacre." Massachusetts was 
legislating a^inst a real evil when she abolished the privilege. 
Prof. Woolsey's paper on "International Law" gives a brief review 
of the contributions of the United States to this department by 
diplomatic action, especially with reference to the rights and duties 
of neutrals, freedom of the seas and the free navigation of rivers, 
international arbitration, continuous voyages, transfer of allegi- 
ance, and the Monroe doctrine, witli brief notes upon the principal 
American treatises and early collegiate instruction in the subject. 
His statement that the L^nited States "has not employed the right 
to commission privateers as an aid in war since its national exist- 
ence began," is obviously incorrect. The other papers in the 
volume are mainly of technical legal interest though aimed at the 
general reader. 

In the same field of legal and institutional histor}' may be men- 
tioned the essay by Professors C. F. Kent and F. K. Sanders on 
"TTie Growth of Israelitish Law" in the volume of "Biblical and 
Semitic Studies." Here the reader will find the results of modern 
critical study of what for so many centuries has home the name 
of the Mosaic I^w set forth very simply and clearly. 

In "India Old and New," Professor Hopkins has collected several 
studies of the economic institutions and present-day problems of 
India: most timely are the essays on the plagtie and the fight against 
it. Of an historical and critical cfiaracier are the papers on Hindu 
GQds and the systems of land tenure. Two or three papers on the 
diplomatic history of the United States find a place in Professor 
Bourne's "Essays in Historical Criticism," among which may be 
noted "The Demarcation Une." "The Proposed Absorption of 
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Mexico, 1847-1848," and "The Legend of Marcus Whitman," in 
which the effort is made to rectify the widely prevalent distorted 
accounts of the status of the Oregon question in 1843. 

Finally, President Hadley's "Education of the American Citizen" 
contains his presidential addresses before the Economic Associa- 
tion, some recent papers on Trusts, and his original and suggestive 
essays on "Ethics as a Political Science," first publislied in this 
Review. 

In connection with these modem discussions one cannot help 
remarking upon the singular good fortune of the University in 
being able, at this two hundredth anniversary, to put into the hands 
of historical students the most minute and extensive record of the life 
of the American scholar of the eighteenth century, by the publica- 
tion of "The Literary Diary of President Stiles," edited by Professor 
Dexter. That this will prove one of the most interesting and lasting 
monuments of the festival is certain. Of the contents of this Diary, 
so far as they relate to history and politics, a more extended review 
will be made later on. 

The editors of "Two Centuries of Christian Activity at Yale" 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York), Messrs. J. B. Reynolds, S. H. 
Fisher, and H. B. Wright, have made a valuable contribution to the 
history of the inner life of Yale during its first two centuries. The 
general historical sketch has been attractively written by Mr. 
Wright, and it will be gratifying to many to learn that he has been 
able to show that the tradition so widely diffused, that there was 
but a single undergraduate member in the College church at one 
time near the end of the eighteenth century, is untrue and to give 
a satisfactory explanation of its origin. 

The various phases of religious activity at Yale are described by 
writers intimately familiar with them. Tables analyzing the church 
affiliations of the students show a striking increase in the proportion 
of Episcopalians. In the present Junior class there are 50 per 
cent, more Episcopalians than Congregationalists and nearly twice 
as many Episcopalians as Presbyterians. The publication of this 
volume will render a great service to the University and place in 
the hands of many of its graduates an interesting memorial of their 
college life. 

The brief life of Cromwell, which Mr. S. R. Gardiner prepared 
some years ago for Messrs. Goupil for their series of richly illus- 
trated historical works, has now been republished with some revi- 
sion (Longmans, Green & Co., New York). Mr. Gardiner's cau- 
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tion and judicial impartiality give a certain dryness to his style in 
a compact narrative like this, and he has consequently not suc- 
ceeded in making so interesting a book as Mr# Firth's life in the 
"Heroes of the Nations" series, but as a succinct review of Crom- 
well's career giving the sifted results of years of study by the great 
historian this volume will be warmly appreciated and will con- 
tribute powerfully to the establishment of a generally accepted 
verdict of a period and a personality which have been the battle 
ground of controversy for two hundred years. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison's **George Washington and other Ameri- 
can Addresses" (The Macmillan Co., New York) is an attractive 
miscellany commemorative of his recent journey in the United 
States. Half of the ten papers are devoted to the great leaders 
of the English race, Alfred, Cromwell, Washington and Lincoln. 
The essay on "Recent Biographies of Cromwell" is a timely aid to 
the reader, who halts perplexed before the still swelling host 
of Cromwell books. Brief vivid sketches of the great writers of 
the last two generations form the substance of the paper entitled 
"Personal Reminiscences." 
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fTht American Economic Association; Classes in Ike Um 
States; The German Tariff Controversy. 

I ■' k ' HE annual meeting of Uie American Economic Ass 
I •*■ has come to be an occasion which the members look t 
I upon with pleasure. The association has now been in exist 
F for nearly seventeen years, and has more than jusd&ed the a 
of those who foimded it. At the time of its organization, i 
objects were stated to be the encouragement of economic r 
the pubhcation of monographs, the encouragement of ptcM 
freedom in all academic discussion, and the estabhshment off 
I bureau of information designed to aid all members with friei 
I counsels in their economic studies. While the publication I 
I monographs has been from the first an eminently siiccessfS 
I feature of the association and has hclpeil to encourage r 
F H cannot be said that the other objects enumerated have t 
I very heavy drafts upon the energies of the society. But, on t 
bother hand, the association has come to fulfill a function not c 
■lined in the original programme and yet perhaps as important I 
my of ttie others. It has furnished a meeting place for teadia 
of economics; it has created a clearing-house in which those 1 
; independently pursuing similar studies throughout the j 
come together, exchange ideas, and inform themsdw 
tling problems of teaching, methods of research, and ott 
topics of common interest. Tlie walls of university exclusive 
have in this way been broken down. The opportunity freqaentt 
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afforded of meeting in a university town gives many of the mem- 
bers a chance to see something of the workings of sister imiver- 
sities, which is of great value. The social elements of the meet- 
ings, especially the informal gatherings around the dinner table, 
in hotel parlors, and in clubs have grown to be a feature of 
marked value, on account of the broadening and stimulating 
effect which they have upon men in academic positions. But the 
meetings are a clearing-house in another sense of the word ; they 
furnish an admirable opportunity for the younger men, recent 
graduates and advanced students, to make themselves known to' 
their older economic brothers. This function is particularly 
important in a country like the United States, in which the per- 
sonality of the professor often counts for as much as his power 
of research or his literary productivity. Those who publish 
extensively easily become known through their writings. There 
are many others who are so situated that they can publish little, 
and such meetings as those of the association give the new men 
their great opportunity to impress themselves upon others, and 
thus make it easier for the universities to supply themselves with 
the kind of men that they need. The question naturally arises 
whether in view of these developments, the meetings of the 
association might not be advantageously planned so as to do 
them greater justice. At the present time, the programs often 
read very much like the table of contents of a good economic 
magazine. The large number of journals devoted especially to 
economics makes it unnecessary for the association to serve as a 
publication agency for miscellaneous short articles. Even where 
the program calls for a debate, it often turns out that the persons 
who are put down as opening the debate virtually read short 
papers prepared beforehand on the topic. The program is so full 
that little opportunity is offered for a spontaneous discussion, and 
comparatively few have an opportunity of expressing themselves. 
The previous publication of a good many of the papers, which 
was introduced at the last meeting, was an important step in 
the right direction, and the debates would doubtless have been 
fuller, if the program had not been so full. To develop the 
meetings along the line of greatest influence and usefulness, 
the topics should be restricted in number and carefully selected. 
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If, for instance, we should take up not more tlian three subjects 
at one meeting, these might be carefully prepared by means of 
special monographs printed in advance; more time could then 
be allowed for the discussion of each one, and more people would 
be prepared to take part in the discussion. The meetings would 
gain in diversity and in interest; they would likewise gain in 
public effectiveness. As long as the sessions are open to the 
public, it would seem wise to select the topics with a considera- 
ble regard for those who are not members of the association, 
and whatever topics are discussed should be presented in such 
a way as to avoid possible misunderstanding. It is, for instance, 
more than probable that the discussion of the pure theory of 
protection in an abstract manner, without any reference whatever 
to existing problems, might produce on the minds of the public 
the impression that the members of the association were to a 
considerable extent advocates of the protective tariff as it now 
exists in the United States, whereas a poll of the members would 
undoubtedly show that few. if any, of them are. These sug- 
gestions do not imply any criticism of the policy of the American 
Economic Association in the past, but are rather intended to urge 
a furtlier development of its work in the direction in which it 
has for some time shown a tendency to move. 



Professor Seligman's paper on "The Economic Interpretation 
of History," re-id at the meeting of the American Economic 
Association, and his article on the same subject in the Decem- 
ber number of the PoUHcal SdetKc Quarterly, are calculated to 
revive interest in the Marxian philosophy of history. By this 
we do not mean the somewhat academic proposition that history 
should be interpreted mainly with reference to its economic 
ast)ects, but the mure practical question of the Klassenkampf. 
For if Marx's generalization is true, then the history of the 
future, like that of the past, must be marked by this deadly and 
destructive fight for supremacy between different social classes. 
Modern German history has done much to prove the truth of 
his doctrine, for whether or not all history turns u[)on the Klas- 
senkampf, it is certain that it has played a prominent part in 
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the recent development of Germany, and that the influence of 
the fourth estate is in some respects very marked. Social democ- 
racy has not yet been established and probably never will be, 
but imperial socialism is rapidly spreading, and the monarchy 
has been fed for a couple of decades on socialistic manna. This 
same tendency is seen, though to less degree, in other countries. 
In New Zealand and Australia the strength of the labor party 
has put through a good deal of legislation properly characterized 
as socialistic, since it involves a great extension of the activity 
of the state in the interests of social equality, while France, 
Switzerland, and even England are following somewhat more 
tardily in the same direction. It is a speculation, but not a 
profitless one, to ask whether the United States is traveling the 
same road or whether it may succeed in marking out a path for 
itself. It is certainly a fact that thus far comparatively little 
legislation of a radically socialistic character has been passed, 
either by Congress or by the State legislatures. Is this to be 
attributed to the fact that we have not yet outgrown the pioneer 
stage and that the equality of all before the law has made it 
impossible for class distinctions to arise, or is there a deeper 
reason for this state of things? If the newness of the country 
sufficed to account for the absence of such legislation, then still 
more should we expect to find it lacking in Australia. But 
our industrial organization is older than the Australasian, and, 
while we lack the hereditary class distinctions of some European 
countries, the differences in wealth are quite as marked in the 
United States as elsewhere. Certainly the extremes are as great, 
even though it may be easier to pass from one stratum to 
another. Yet really socialistic measures find few advocates of 
any prominence in our country and these are conspicuously 
absent from the ranks of organized labor. 

To g^ve a conclusive explanation of this condition is clearly 
impossible. Many causes doubtless concur in producing it. 
Our constitution itself creates, as far as the federal government 
is concerned, a decided legal obstacle. But there are indications 
which make it at least reasonable to hope that we may find a 
fess violent solution of the social question than is being resorted 

VBL 8ome other countries. To mention but a few of these 
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straws, which show how the wind blows, the recent conference 
on the subject of industrial peace held in New York last Decem- 
ber, taken in connection with a number of special agreements 
made in individual trades to prevent the outbreak of strikes, 
indicates the possibility of mitigating industrial contests by con- 
ference and mutual understanding. The interesting feature of 
these movements lies in their rectignition of the equality of the 
two parties, the employer and the employed, and of the legitunajy 
of their organizations. The employer recognizes the trade-union 
as a proper means of furthering the interests of the wage receiver, 
while the latter recognizes the trust as a proper development of 
industrial economy. Each, of course, makes provisos: the 
employer does not approve of the trade-union which promotes 
inefficiency; the trade-unionist does not approve of the trust 
which attempts a burdensome monopoly or tries to influence 
the legislature or the courts. But a great deal has already been 
done towards finding a common standing ground and thus 
lessening the bitterness of industrial contests. 

Another movement which is very significant in this connection 
is the lavish endowment by rich men of libraries, colleges, and 
other public institutions. The gifts of the past year to educa- 
tional, charitable, and other public objects, which are estimated 
by the Chicago Tribunr at $123,000,000, call attention emphati- 
cally to a movement which has been going on for years. It 
would be interesting, if it were possible, to find out how large 
a block of corporation shares and bonds is at present held by 
American public institutions. The aggregate must be very large, 
and it has of late been increasing very rapidly. This has a 
double effect. On the one hand, it greatly weakens the popular 
jealousy of large fortunes; on the other, the amount si)ent on 
education greatly facilitates the upward movement of p<M>r young 
men who have brains, and thus prevents tlie crystallization of 
a strong class feeling. Thus, while in Germany the tendency 
has been to transfer more and more capital to the state, in our 
country a large part has gone into the hands of public institutions 
and given us in the place of state socialism a certain trusteed 
sociaUzation of wealth. It seems not impossible, in view of tliese 
marked developments, that the United States may find a different 
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solution for its social problems from that which has characterized 
much of the legislation in other parts of the world during" the 
past few years. 



The proposed agrarian tariff in Germany is bringing out 
more sharply than ever new phases of the general struggle of 
classes which seems to characterize the politics of that country. 
For beside the struggle that Marx made prominent with his 
idea of the Klassenkampf, there are other class conflicts in Ger- 
many that, for the moment at least, are equally important. The 
Socialists, with their theory of proletarian opposition to the 
property owners, watch with glee the conflict of interests within 
the possessing class itself. There is, in the first place, the long 
standing opposition between the agricultural and the commercial 
industrial parties which is now reaching a breaking point, and, 
further, within the ranks of the latter there is a recognized split 
between the mercantile and the manufacturing elements. All 
these conflicting interests find expression to some degree in poli- 
tics, and in no other country is there any such division of political 
parties according to economic classes. Nowhere is political life 
characterized by such intense class consciousness as in Germany. 
It may also be said that in no other country are the discussions 
of public questions so tinned with the idea of race struggle. This 
theory now takes equal rank with that of the Klassenkampf in 
the materialistic or economic philosophy of history. Sombart, 
in his brilliant little book on Socialism, puts it brutally in say- 
ing that history is made up of two struggles, that for the Futter- 
platz and that for the FuttertheiL A large part of the recent 
discussion of commercial policy in Germany starts from the 
assumption that the object of statesmanship is not to secure the 
largest individual welfare, but rather national supremacy, and 
further that the means to this lie not only in economic efficiency 
at home, important as this may be, but also in a vigorous encour- 
agement of German commerce and, where necessary, in an exer- 
cise of political power. In brief, that Handelspolitik is not to 
be separated from Machtpolitik. 

These ideas of class and race struggle appear in an interest- 
ing way in connection with the proposed tariff. The agrarian 
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and the industrial dements managed in years past to work with 
some degree of union in securing moderate protection to both 
agriculture and manufactures, but the subdivisions in the liberal 
party and the increasing political power of the agrarians have 
brought the latter to a pitch of aggressiveness which is a dan- 
gerous menace to all other interests. The result is a complete 
break between the agrarian and the industrial elements and a 
degeneration of politics to a scramble of classes, each trying to 
get what it can. 

The position of the economists in the matter is that of men 
trying to induce a mob to "get together," and to sink separate 
interests for the benefit of the whole. This has led them to 
emphasize more than ever the idea of the race struggle and the 
need of harmonizing class interests to this end. At least it is 
to be hoped that a part of the exaggeration of this idea may be 
traced to the critical situation of the moment, for many of 
the recent utterances of economics in this regard are otherwise 
inexcusable. .A few of them support the agrarian demands 
on l]ie ground that there is no safety for Germany unless she 
shuns the road of EngHsh industrialism and maintains an 
"economic independence." The most notable of these is Profes- 
sor Wagner. The majority, while admitting the importance 01 
an agricultural class as the foundation of German society and 
supporting moderate grain duties, find in the proposed tariff a 
grave danger to the expansion of German commerce and of 
German |X>pulation without which Germany's position as a 
world-power cannot be maintained. It is interesting to find here 
in conflict the two mercantilist ideas of economic independence 
and national supremacy with an expanding population. It 
would, however, be a great mistake to include all German econo- 
mists in these two groups. There have been vigorous protests 
from Dietzel and others against the whole pr>sitiun of the North 
German school, which has been given the sarcastic title of 
Kathfdemtarinislen. Nevertheless the genera! attitude of Ger- 
nun economists toward the question of the economic relations 
of nations must be recognized as in striking contrast to the 
attitude of English and American economists. Even such con- 
servative writings as the recent volumes of the Verein fur Social- 
politik are proof of this. 



CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION. 

THE Constitution referred to in the caption is more especially 
that of the United States, though the discussion which 
follows is somewhat applicable to the organic law everywhere. 
The Constitution of the United States was not only new in 
method, it was very diverse from previous methods. The slow 
growth of the English Constitution was as distinct as it well 
could be from this immediate and final establishment of the 
supreme law by which we became a nation. Indeed, this rapid 
sketching of the terms of union and their peremptory enforce- 
ment would have been impossible, had not the long experience 
of England lain back of our convictions and given them clearness 
and force in the public mind. As it was, authority well defined 
and adequate came but slowly under the Constitution and was a 
thing of experience quite as much as of convention. 

The formation of our Constitution was an anomalous and 
somewhat extravagant conception, and one which has given 
rise to a good deal of confused and misleading discussion. The 
Constitution of the United States is as clear as language can 
make any document of its comprehensive character, and yet it 
has given occasion for more than a century to endless diversity 
of opinion, to sharp antagonisms, and to such conflicting inter- 
pretations as those which characterize the Porto Rico decisions;. 
It is quite an impossible thing that any convention should enter- 
tain a perspicuous and complete apprehension of immediate and 
coming events, should adequately embody all principles and 
methods suitable to their direction, and should lucidly express 
these sufficient and fundamental laws. If this impossibility were 
achieved, another and greater impossibility would lie beyond it — 
the inability of the people who are to turn this Constitution into 
statutes and policies to adequately comprehend their own work. 
We are compelled to give to the Constitution a kind of magical 
power by which it operates equally well whether the intellectual 
movement involved in it is fanciful, or partial, or complete. 
There is in our use of the Constitution, as holding, in some 
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absolute way, all the genns of development, something of the 
same difficulty which vexes the religionist in his assertion of 
complete inspiration in tlie Bible, while still possessed nf only 
a very moderate inspiration in its use. Indeed, the Constitution 
has not been, and never could have been, that adequate working 
plan which men have feigned it to be; a chart sufficiently explicit 
to guide a great people in building a nation under novel condi- 
tions and untried methods. The most that a Constitution could 
do, could reasonably be expected to do, was to tether the States 
to fimdamental ideas from which they could not pull apart. 
Since, in spite of the difficulties, the Constitution has been in 
a high d^ree such a restraining and guiding power, it becomes 
a matter of more interest to inquire into the reason of the intel- 
lectual confusion which has attended its development, and into 
the evils which have arisen, and are arising, from iL 

The most novel feature of our Constitution, the most difficull 
in device, and the one which drew the attention of the States 
almost exclusively, was the recognition of distinct local govern- 
ments within the general government, governments as indc- 
pendent in their own province as the Central Authority. Al! 
the jealousy, anxiety and difficulty of limitation lay at this point. 
The construction and adoption of the Constitution was a sacrifia' 
of local authority, and one the people were very reluctant to 
make. Power abroad was not then much thought of by the 
several States, but freedom at home ha<l been enjoyed in a high 
degree and been a subject of vigorous contention. It was this 
adjustment of central authority to distinct States which made 
the formation and adoption of the Constitution so hard a task. 
The desire of the States was to concede the least possible, to give 
to every concession a rigorous limit, and to resist, in administra- 
tion, any enlargement of power on the part of the General 
Government. In judicial construction the principle constantly 
repeated, the starting point in all interpretation, has been the 
assertion, "The government of the United States can claim no 
powers which arc not granted it by the Constitution, and the 
powers actually granted must be such as are expressly g^iven or 
given by necessary interpretation." — Martin vs. Hunter, i 
IVhtalon, 304. 
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"From the foundation of the Government, this court has hdd 
steadily to the view that the Government of the United States 
was one of enumerated powers, and that no one of its branches 
nor all of its branches combined could constitutionally exercise 
powers not granted, or which were not necessarily implied from 
those expressly granted." — Downes vs. BidweU, 182 U. S., 244. 
The variety admitted in the use of this principle pertained to the 
directness of the implication. Here was a door that was always 
on the swing, and might easily be thrown wide open. This 
doctrine of implication, incapable of any final definition and 
receiving a different light with every change of circumstances, 
has been a ground of endless divergence. The lucid statements 
of the Constitution went but a little way, when, under the pressure 
of urgent wants, ingenious men sought a solution by means of 
the farther powers involved in the successful use of the powers 
conceded. Thus while some were disturbed by the purchase of 
Louisiana, others found no difficulty in it, since acquiring terri- 
tory was only exercising the power to make treaties. Thus all 
powers became involved in every power, since the several powers 
stand in close affiliation, and, in their successful use, take to 
themselves, at one time or another, every variety of subsidiary 
action. No power is workable by itself alone, any more than 
one function of the human body can be performed without its 
other functions. 

There was thus present, in the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, an occasion for unceasing bickering. Either, as each fresh 
demand arose, there must be a new extension of power, or, the 
previous limitation adhered to, the central government must 
show increased incapacity to accomplish its task. This difficulty 
did not press equally on the Government in its- interior, domestic 
relations, and in its exterior, foreign ones. The novelty of the 
doctrine of restricted powers lay almost wholly in the division 
to be effected between local and central authority. It was not 
easy for a State, in the presence of the national government, to 
maintain freedom in domestic affairs. This freedom, also, might 
readily be a serious embarrassment to national interests, and was 
always an anomalous arrangement. 

The effort to retain, in its fullest form, the power of the State, 
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came to be associated with the doctrine that the Constitution was 
a contract between the States. There was some color for this 
assertion, though it tended to a complete subversion of central 
authority. It withheld from the nation its true national char- 
acter, and undid the work that seemed to have been accomplished. 
The Constitution, once accepted, must take effect with the full 
force of a national government. While the general nature of 
this authority was sketched, all resistance to it was revolutionary. 
There was a forecast of this gathering authority in making the 
ratification of nine States sufficient to establish the Constitution; 
and in the disposition, as in the case of Rhode Island, to hasten 
the action of the slug^sh States. To put a contract in place 
of a constitution, was a surreptitious escape from obligations 
which had been assumed but were found irksome. The correc- 
tion of this doctrine called out bitter discussions and a protracted 
conflict. The assertion of a contract, as defining the relations 
of the States to each other and the central authority, was in entire 
keeping with the assertion of partial powers of sovereignty in 
the General Government. The one led on to the other, and both 
sprang from the notion of an independent authority remaining in 
the States. They had not established a true government which 
was no longer accountable to them, and to which they were 
accountable. 

In preserving the division of power between the Slates and 
the United States, the safety of the States lay not so much in a 
rigid rendering of the language of the Constitution as in grasp- 
ing its fundamental idea, and working it out in a method suitable 
to the exigencies of the case. This was to make of it a constitu- 
tion and not a contract. 

As a matter of fact, this has been done with a great deal of 
hesitancy, obscurity of thought, and needless conflict. The 
boundary between the two sets of p<.>wers has been a wavering 
one, often deflected from its true course by the pre&sure of cir- 
cumstances. Naturalization has not rested exclusively, as was 
intended and as was fit. with the General Government. The 
States have intervened in the field of currency. Tlie silent j 
acceptance of slavery in the Southern States was urged as %\ 
pcnnattent comjnct bearing with it equal rights to the two fonU'fl 
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of social life in all coming development Thus implications were 
made and enforced which were not so much as named or thought 
of by those who framed the Constitution. Inter-state commerce 
still remains a field but partially occupied. These and similar 
lines of action were incapable of complete anticipation, and could 
not be disposed of by a verbal settlement. Their actual and 
changeable adjustment was to be wrought out, and is to be 
wrought out, by an interpretation of immediate possibilities under 
ruling principles. 

When we approach the sovereignty pertaining to the nation 
in its relation to other nations, the case is much stronger. The 
formula of delegated powers ceases to be applicable. There is 
nothing to show any intention on the part of those who framed 
the Constitution to restrict the collective national power, or define 
its method of growth. Such a purpose would have simply been 
a crippling of national development. It could not have com- 
manded immediate assent, and would have been, in its relation 
to the future, a most unjustifiable method of controlling the 
fortunes of a great nation. It would have been an entail of 
national life wholly intolerable. 

Yet the same want of clear apprehension, the same spirit of 
resistance, which were present in the settlement of domestic rela- 
tions, have been present, though in a less degree, in defining 
national sovereignty. Sovereignty could rest alone with the 
National Government; and this it must do in a complete form, 
or be altogether lost. The powers involved in it must, from the 
nature of the case and from their mutual dependence, be fully 
assumed. So we found it in the case of Louisiana. The States 
are not in communication with forei^ powers, nor called on to 
exercise watchfulness over foreign relations. As all treaties are 
made by the General Government, and are the law of the land; 
as international law is enforced by it, and national policy framed 
by it; as foreign relations are at its disposal, we can put upon it, 
in its discharge of these delicate, difficult and changeable duties, 
no limitation of power. This would be to cripple ourselves 
without a purpose. We can allow no other nation to restrict us, 
nor should we restrict ourselves. 

Foreign states, as Italy and China, whose citizens have suffered 
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injury in the United States, should never have been met, in urg- 
ing their just claims upon us, with a limitation of the General 
Government by the States. This was to give them the right of 
addressing themselves to the States. As we demand redress of 
Turkey or China for any injury to an American citizen in their 
territory, so should we respond to a like claim on their part. 
It is the office of the General Government to enforce every inter- 
national obligation everywhere within the United States. Our 
sovereignty cannot command respect, and is not adequate for 
its ends, without this power. The case of Alexander McLeod, 
in whose trial the courts of New York persisted after his act 
had been accepted as its own by the British Government, and 
Webster. Secretary of State, had demanded his release, was 
converted into an obstinate, ignominious adhesion, whose results 
were escaped by a failure to convict, in place of honorable, 
national conference. 

Any limitation of the power of the National Government in 
dealing with other governments means impotcncy. The ninth 
and tenth amendments were, like the amendments which precede 
them, an a fter-t bought , and were devised to calm irrational alarm, 
and prepare the way for the adoption of the Constitution. "The 
enumeration of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people," 

"The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people." As far as the States are con- 
cerned, the language is intelligible and significant; as far as the 
people are concerned, it is neither intelligible nor significant. 
The people can exercise no powers except through the General 
Guveniment; how then can they retain any powers? The people 
and the General Government are identical : as completely so as 
any association and the persons who have framed it for specific 
purposes. There is no association without the persons, and there 
are no collective powers aside from the association. What the 
people of the United States do not do in foreign affairs through 
the national instrumentality they have ordained for this very 
end, they cannot in any way accomplish. If they are dissatisfied 
with the administration of foreign affairs, their remedy lies in 
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the choice of other officers. It is mere failure to do nothing. 
Full power and full responsibility rest back on the people through 
the agents of this power and this responsibility, agents they 
themselves are choosing. 

The Constitution of the United States does not, from Ae 
nature of the case, admit of a merely verbal rendering. It 
expresses methods which are to go with the nation in working 
out certain primary ideas embodied in the G>nstitution. The 
first of these ideas was local government for local affairs. The 
second was a national life to be developed under representative 
institutions. The national life was not to be straitened, nor was 
its method to be altered. The two were to secure in our history 
such coalescence as the circiunstances should allow. 

It was the mastery of this conception which made Marshall 
the great expoimder and judicial framer of the Constitution. 
The keynote of his rendering was struck in the words, "We must 
never forget that it is a constitution we are expounding." — 
McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, 4 Wheat on, 316. The case 
involved the constitutionality of the Bank of the United States. 
Marshall claimed that the complete financial powers conceded by 
the Constitution and incident to sovereignty drew with them the 
choice of appropriate means. "The general view and object of 
the Constitution must prevail." Interpretation is no longer a 
critical rendering of words, it is an apprehension of ruling pur- 
poses, of actual wants, and a maintenance of the liberty requisite 
to secure them. The notion of a contract, or any form of fixed 
obligation, becomes utterly inapplicable. A tremendous, a well 
nigh inexhaustible, implication goes with a Constitution that is 
to remain the organic law of a great State in all its historical 
experiences. There can be no haggling over words, no parsi- 
mony of phrases. Each power is a germ of powers which are 
sooner or later sure to be involved in its growth. The conclud- 
ing power conferred by the Constitution on Congress, "To make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or 
in any department or officer thereof," must have an interpretation 
sufficiently liberal to render the Constitution workable under all 
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circumstances. Says Marshall, "Congress must possess the 
choice of means, and must be empowered to use any means which 
are in fact conducive to the exercise of a power granted by the 
Constitution." — United Stales vs. Fisher and others, 2 CnoKk, 

35S- 

This was the ruling idea with which he started in his memor- 
able career. The words "necessary and proper' were to be liber- 
ally construed- 'Necessary' does not mean an absolute necessity. 
As a defining word it is a yoke fellow with 'proper,' and must 
be left lo draw with it. Among means 'necessary and proiier,' 
Congress must be left to choose. "The government which has 
the right to do an act, and has imposed on it the duty of per- 
forming that act, must, according to tlie dictates of reason, be 
allowed to select the means." — McCulloch vs. Stale of Maryland. 

Jefferson's constitutional scruples about the purchase of 
Louisiana had no weight with Marshall. A nation was too 
potent an instrument to admit of any such doubt. How could 
the great treaty power of a people, its right to adjust its relations 
to other nations, be fully e.Kercised without the right of purchase? 
Insurance Co. vs. Canter, i Peters, 511. It was the same reason- 
ing which led him to affirm the right of Congress to establish a 
United States Bank. It was an obvious means in discliarging 
its fiscal duties. If experience should show it to be an imwise 
means, then safer methods might be substituted; but standing, 
as it did, in the list of means, it was open to the selection of 
Congress. Certainly no temper can be more fundamental in 
interpretation than that which prompts an expounder to preserve 
the primary purpose of the Constitution. This is the law of self- 
defence, which precedes all other law. An example of the 
opposite temper is found in the assertion of President Buchanan 
in his message to the 36th Congress. 

"After much serious reflection, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that no such power — the power of coercion — has been delegated 
to Congress, or to any other department of the general govern- 
ment. It is manifest, upon an interpretation of the Constitution, 
that this is not among the specific and enumerated powers granted 
to Congress; and it is equally apparent, that its exercise is not 
necessary or proper for carrying into execution any one of these 
])owers." 
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Having seen the gravest possible failure of this method of 
interpretation, we have only to turn to the objection of Senator 
Fessenden to the distribution of seeds by the Department of 
Agriculture as without constitutional warrant, to see how ridicu- 
lous it may become. The Constitution is thus converted into 
mere rubbish to be thrown into the path of the Nation by anyone 
who wishes to trip its feet. 

A most serious objection to the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court on the income tax was, that it served to cripple a most 
important power, and to render henceforward even proximate 
justice in taxation more difficult. 

Moreover the historical bearings of the Constitution were dis- 
regarded. A limitation, whose reason had expired with the close 
of the slavery controversy, was given new life, and an extension 
neither contemplated by the framers of the Constitution nor 
demanded by the circumstances. This was not to expound the 
Constitution, but to perplex and baffle it The Constitc*tion is 
but one factor in national growth. Whatever may be its interior 
harmony, the circumstances which it encounters will begpn at 
once to act vigorously upon it, and warp it to their own uses. 
This fact must be recognized. The most democratic institutions, 
as in the case of Athens, may leave the mass of the commimity 
unaffected by them. The ideal growth which the Constitution 
of the United States was thought to contemplate was by no means 
the same in the minds of all, and could not, therefore, lead to 
like lines of exposition. Slavery had found recognition in it, 
though in a grudging and obscure way. The growth of the 
nation, instead of settling this question by elimination, constantly 
raised it to new importance. Those who regarded slavery as an 
essential and legitimate element in society naturally claimed for it 
equal terms of extension with free institutions. The Constitu- 
tion, having given it a footing, became in their minds a pledge 
of protection. The government could not, at a later stage, deny 
to it the equality it had been conceded. The Supreme Court, 
under this rendering of the terms of union, in the Dred Scott 
case, worked out fully the two propositions, that the right of 
the negro found no recognition under the Constitution, and that 
the Constitution, in its administration, allowed no inequality of 
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opportunity between the States based on the presence or absence 
of slaves. The argument of Chief Justice Taney was not so 
much illegal as it was immoral. This oanstant watchfulness 
over the interests of slavery, and constant tug at the Constitution 
to make it fully cover them, tended greatly to degrade tliat high 
ideal of liberty under which it should have been expounded, and 
to make its interpretation narrow and critical whenever this 
institution was involved. Slavery thus became a source of per- 
plexity in understanding and rendering our system of govern- 
ment. 

An equally persistent temper, taking all candor and scope from 
the interpretation of the Constitution, was the jealousy and 
independence of tlie States. It is a matter of surprise that in 
Switzerland, subjected to pressure on so many sides, the move- 
ment toward an adequate union was so slow and reluctant, with 
so many breaks. While there were more natural afhliations 
between the several American colonies than between the cantons, 
there was much less external coercion. Our history was one of 
wayward and independent impulses. The Constitution was 
looked on with suspicion in its formation, and was far in advance 
of the popular mind. It was a difficult experiment, this uniting 
of independent States into a single nation without a loss of their 
individuality. The Constitution could define only in general 
terms the powers granted to the General Government, and the 
restraints put upon the States. Nothing but a protracted experi- 
ence, shaped toward a given result, could untangle and straighten 
these commingled lines of action. It was impossible to make 
the description full and accurate, and the development under it 
necessarily met with many obscure and perplexing questions in 
which opposite tendencies foimd exhauslless grounds of conten- 
tion. The Constitution, unable to anticipate the complexity of 
events, sketche^l only a general outline. This was to be worked 
out, point by point, under a great variety of conflicting sentiments 
and interests. This perpetual dissension, in which the States 
conceded as little as possible and retained as much as possible, 
affected unfavorably the temper of iirterpretation. The ideal 
aim was overlooked. It was either absent from the mind alto- 
gether, or was quickly obscured in the conflict of interests. Not 
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only was there a tenacious holding on by the States to rights 
plainly conceded to the General Government, they gjudged the 
General Government those powers which it was impossible that 
they themselves should exercise, and yet in whose exercise their 
own prosperity was involved. The obvious distinction between 
domestic powers, capable of division, and those of sovereignty, 
incapable of partition, was forgotten. Having no adequate ideal 
in view, interpretation became verbal, fanciful and contradictory. 
Instead of being wrought out carefully along the lines of possi- 
bility, it became a blind contention in behalf of this and that 
interest. This unwise temper has served to obscure the Constitu- 
tion in its primary purpose, and like a vicious habit, to involve 
the mind more and more in its meshes. 

The legislative and judicial departments have been brought 
into conflict. It was a fundamental purpose of the Constitution 
to make the three departments a check on each other by keeping 
them distinct from each other. A confusion of powers allows 
of a ready abuse of powers. If, however, the Supreme Court 
is to sit in judgment on the policy pursued by Congress, this 
division is lost; and uncertainty in the ruling department of 
legislation becomes chronic. 

A good example of this was offered in connection with the 
question of the constitutionality of the issue of greenbacks in '62. 
It was not a case in which some fundamental guarantee of 
individual rights was involved, nor one in which the powers of 
the States were in question. It was one involving simply the 
ix)wers of the General Government and its resources in meeting 
critical circumstances. The Supreme Court was asked to sit in 
judgment on the exercise by Congress of a power which was not 
explicitly included in the powers conferred by the Constitution, 
and some thought was inferentially excluded. The question was 
not whether the issue of greenbacks was a wise or unwise policy, 
but whether the measure was within the scope of that sovereign 
control which fell to the nation and to Congress as the organ 
of national life in the matter of finance. The relief incidental 
to the issue had been experienced. The evils connected with it 
had been suffered. Some years had passed when the first suit, 
testing the validity, was decided — Hepburn vs. Griswold, 8 
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fVallace, 603. What could be more inapt or impractical than 
that a policy of this wide and urgent character should, after the 
passage of so long a period, come under the deliberation of the 
Supreme Court and be open to reversal; that it should come 
under this consideration not at all on the original grounds which 
had determined the action of Congress, but on purely technical 
considerations! If our Constitution does involve such liabilities, 
it is certainly a most awkward and ill-advised instrument A 
denial of the right of issue would have added to the evils already 
suffered an entirely new crop. The attempted correction would 
have been as disturbing as the earlier injury, and the two together 
would have constituted an accumulation of mischief rarely 
equaled. That the Supreme Court reached so slowly, only in a 
third decision, the true ground was due to the stublwrn, current 
conviction that the General Government has no true sovereignty, 
but is throughout a committee of control endowed with restricted 
powers. It was the common sense of such men as Justice Miller 
which saved us from an untoward issue of our prescriptive notion 
of limited powers to be defined and redefined by the Supreme 
Court. In the case of Hepburn vs. Gristvold, Justice Miller first 
quotes from Marshall : "To have declared that the best means 
shall not be used, but those alone without whicli the power given 
would be nugatory, would have been to deprive the legislature of 
the capacity to avail itself of experience, to exercise its reason, 
and to accommodate itself to circumstances." He then adds: 
"If he had had dearly before his mind the future history of his 
country, he could not have better characterized a principle — the 
rigid principle — which would in this very case have rendered the 
|X)wer to carry on the war nugatory, which would have deprived 
Congress of the capacity to avail itself of experience, to exercise 
its reason, and to accommodate its legislation to circumstances by 
the use of the most appropriate means of supporting the govern- 
ment in the crisis of its fate." As a matter of fact the cases in 
which the court has pronounced the action of Congress uncon- 
stitutional have been very few, and. with the exception of the 
prohibition of slavery in acquired territory and tlie income tax, 
relatively unimportant The denial of the power of Congress in 
reference to the extension of slavery was not allowed to stand 
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in the way of the popular mind; nor is the obstacle thrown in 
the path of free and equal taxation likely to be more successful. 
Had the Supreme Court been otherwise than thus cautious and 
conservative, the General Government would have hardly endured 
the strain of conflict to the present time. 

It was practically a reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine of 
limited sovereignty, when Chief Justice Chase pronounced the 
action of Congress, in the issue of greenbacks, tmconstitutional, 
having, as Secretary of the Treasury, in the presence of the 
events which determined this action, concurred in it. This was 
to place himself on the ground of President Buchanan, that the 
government was without the right of self-preservation. 

A second difficulty of this doctrine of limited sovereignty is 
that it does not give to circumstances their proper weight 
Though they may press forward like the swollen waters of the 
Nile, it attempts to dam them with bulrushes. This inaptness 
was conspicuous in reconstruction. Congress was at no time 
willing to have its reconstruction measures come imder the con- 
sideration of the Supreme Court. Chief Justice Chase and a 
majority of the court with him regarded the States in rebellion 
as still members of the United States, whose rights had not been 
lost by their revolt. ''The union was an indestructible union 
composed of indestructible states." — Texas vs. White, 7 Wallace, 
yoo. Justices Miller, Swayne and Grier dissented. Justice 
Grier tersely put it, ''It is a question of fact, I repeat, and of 
fact only. Politically, Texas is not a State in this Union." 

Under the view of President Buchanan, the Constitution gave 
us no right to resist rebellion; under the view of the Supreme 
Court it gave us, having overcome rebellion, no power in recon- 
struction to remove the causes which had given rise to it, and to 
guard the country against its repetition. This was an effort to 
make the Constitution stronger than the flood of historic events 
which confronted it; a feeling that the ship itself must calm the 
tides, hush the storms, or be left to be overwhelmed by them. 

If we allow the circumstances, to whose adjustment the 
provisions of the Constitution are at any time brought, 
their proper influence, the words of the Constitution can 
not be regarded as having a perfectly adequate and unalter- 
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able meaning. Words will be given a broader or a narrower 
significance as the exigency of each case requires. This method 
is consistent with the very nature of language, and is in constant 
usage in connection with it. Words amplify and contract their 
meaning in harmony with the special assertion of which, in any 
given case, they form a part. The Territories and States which 
form the United States are not perfectly homogeneous in their 
political relations, nor in the power exercised over tlieni by Con- 
gress. The words. United States, as used in the Constitution and 
elsewhere, may have, therefore, a more or less comprehensive 
meaning according to the immediate affinnation made concerning 
them. The United States has the right to raise troops and wage 
war in every portion of its possessions, whether Slates or Terri- 
tories; it has not the right to establish courts, in the States, 
constructed in any other method than that ordered by tlie Consti- 
tution. Its military rights are the same everywhere, while its 
judicial rights are diverse in States and in Territories. When 
we arc speaking of military power, the words. United States, may 
have a more comprehensive meaning than when judicial methods 
are under consideration. When the Constitution affirms "Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rides 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States." it thereby discriminates between the 
United States and its Territories, and gives special powers in 
reference to the latter. 

Justice Bradley alTirms. Morman Church z's. Unitcil Stalfs, 
136 U. S., I — "The power of Congress over the Territories is 
general and plenary, arising from and incidental to the right 
to acquire territory ilself, and from the power given by the 
Constitution to make alt needful rules and regulation.^ respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the United States. 
It would be absurd to hold that the United Stales has power to 
acquire territory and no power to govern it when acquired.* 

A coherent rendering of jxiwers, subject to the conditions 

under which tliey are exercised, must be conceded, or the powers 

themselves fall into a deadlock and are lost. In the Porto Rico 

case. Dowries vs. Bidiveil. iSj U. S., 244. in the dissenting 

r a[uiuoa rendered by Chief Justice Fuller, Marshall's decisions are 
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brought into conflict. In the case of Loughborough vs. Blake, 
5 Wheat on, 577, in which the subject under consideration was 
the right of Congress to impose a direct tax on the District of 
Columbia, Marshall affirmed the right on the ground that the 
power to impose taxes extended "throughout the United States." 
Eight years later, in the case, American Insurance Company vs. 
Canter, i Peters, 511, he held as distinctly that the judicial claim 
of the Constitution did not extend to the Territories, and that 
Congress had a free hand in framing their judicial systems. 
"These courts are legislative courts created by virtue of the 
general right of sovereignty which exists in the government, or 
in virtue of the clause which enables Congress to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory belonging to the 
United States." If we interpret these two cases together, there 
is no contradiction and no difference of doctrine. While the 
language in the first case is general, no other circumstances being 
under consideration, when the exception arose, in the second case, 
it was immediately recognized. While the language, in the 
first instance, might have been more circumspect, more anticipa- 
tory of other relations, the two decisions agree with each other 
in recognizing the fact that the provisions of the Constitution 
do or do not extend to the Territories according as they are or 
are not applicable to the special relations and wants under con- 
sideration. The Constitution must be given such extension and 
no more as the facts in the case allow. In other words, the 
Constitution is to be rendered in the presence of the facts and 
not in forgetfulness of them. Any other method leads to con- 
fusion, inconsistency and weakness. It is thought to be a suffi- 
cient justification of a doubtful policy that it is not inconsistent 
with the letter of the Constitution. The discussion is constantly 
sinking from the merits of the case, the permanent laws of the 
ethical and social world, to a shrewd logomachy applied to the 
possible meanings and possible inferences of a document that 
never contemplated the case in hand. Thus the anti-imperialists 
surrender their cause in the outset by transferring it from the 
tribunal of reason to the technical rendering of the Constitution, 
a document all the more unfit to cast light on such a discussion 
because, in its interpretation, all admit the very variable dement 
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of inferred powers. We have not even an exact letter to deal 
with, but one as elastic as a rubber band in tlie number of things 
that may be bundled up and held together by it. If we wish 
precision, if we wish to escape evasion, we must do it by facing 
the explicit circumstances under consideration. This inconsist- 
ency of interpretation was especially conspicuous in Chief Justice 
Chase and Justice Field. They could find no constitutional 
ground for the issue of greenbacks, and yet, in the Slaughterhouse 
cases — 16 IVailace, 36 — they admitted a rendering of the first 
clause of the fourteenth amendment which, if it had been accepted 
by the court, would have gone far to have subverted the funda- 
mental relations of the States to the general government. The 
amendment is broad in its language, but explicit in the circum- 
stances which called it out. "No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 
hfe, liberty or property without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." 

The case in hand was one of extreme rights conferred on a 
company under the guise of the jjolice power. The grant had been 
made by the legislature of Louisiana and confinned as constitu- 
tional by its supreme court. This action had nothing to do with 
the rights of negroes. If 3 trespass, it was a trespass alike on 
whites and blacks. The question before the Supreme Court was. 
whether, under the fourteenth amendment, all abridgement of 
ihe privileges and immunities of citizens of the United Stales by 
the States was open to correction in the courts of the United 
States. So the letter of the amendment seemed to say. An 
answer in the affirmative would, however, have swept away the 
protective barrier which had been built up about the courts of 
the several States. 

Justice Miller, who gave the opinion of the court, and who was 
second to no one but Marshall in the breadth and solidity of 
his views, affirmed that the fourteenth amendment was to be 
iiiteq>reled in view of the circumstances which gave rise to it, 
and not to be given a breadth of meaning wlKilly beyond them : 
that it was designed simply and exclusively to protect the negro 
ID bis civil rights, and not intended in any way to alter the 
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general relations of the States and the United States. "In the 
light of this recapitulation of events, almost too recent to be called 
history, but which are familiar to us all; and on the most casual 
examination of the language of the amendments, no one can fail 
to be impressed with the one prevailing purpose found in them 
all, lying at the foundation of each, and without which none of 
them would have been even suggested. We mean the freedom 
of the slave race, the security and firm establishment of that 
freedom, and the protection of the newly made freemen and 
citizens from the oppression of those who had formerly exercised 
unlimited dominion over them." 

The verbal rendering of the Constitution in this instance — ^and 
it would be easy to give other instances of a like character if 
it were at all necessary — ^utterly broke down, and Chase and 
Field, who would not allow of the exercise by Congress of a 
power deemed by it necessary to save the country and Constitu- 
tion, were ready to sacrifice in a wholesale way the independence 
of the States, because the language of an amendment was broader 
than the circumstances demanded. The uncertainty and incon- 
sistency of opinions which rest on a verbal rendering of the 
Constitution can hardly receive more emphasis than in the con- 
trasted opinions of judges in this case. There is no end to the 
parry and thrust, button on foil, of a verbal contest. If we wish 
to reach facts, we must start with facts. 

Constitutional interpretation and ordinary judicial decisions 
are put on a different footing, much to the disadvantage of the 
former, by the method of a close rendering of the letter of the 
Constitution. The court loses, in the first case, the liberty which 
it has in the second case, and which is the gist of its function. 
The principles of law are applied in each suit which comes under 
them — if well applied — in view of the particular claims then 
made. Any diversity they may offer, any new danger or diver- 
gent tendency which may be disclosed in them, come under con- 
sideration; and may result in a reshaping of the principles 
involved. But in constitutional interpretation it is not thus. 
We are back on literal interpretation. A great nation, in lusty 
manhood, must clothe itself in the garments cut out for it in 
its youth. If they are not ample enough, it must force itself into 
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them or go nude Thus twenty-one years after the issue of 
greenbacks, Justice Fields, in the latest of the three decisions, 
laments "that the wants of the government are made by it the 
measure of its powers." What right has a government to need. 
or if needing, to secure, what its constitution has not specifically 
provided! "The rule adopted by the Court, fully carried out. 
would change the whole nature of the Constitution, and break 
down the barriers which separate a government of limited from 
one of unlimited powers." This is to mourn that the Constitu- 
tion is to become a constitution, and not a precept, to be dis- 
obeyed at one's i>eril. 

When it came to the subversion of the intended, the historic, 
the grandly peculiar, relation of the States to the United States, 
the letter still held him in its leash. "The tiuestion propounded 
is whether the recent amendments of the Federal Constitution 
]»rotect the citizens of the United States against the deprivation 
of their common rights by State legislation. In my judgment 
the fourteenth amendment does afford such protection." In a 
like temper. Chief Justice Fuller says in the recent Portit Rico 
decision. "Some argument was made as to general consequences 
apprehended to How from this result, but the language of the 
Constitution is too plain and unambiguous to permit its meaning 
to be thus influenced. There is nothing "in the literal ajiistruc- 
tion so obviously absurd or mischievous or repugnant to the 
general spirit of the instnmient as to justify those who cxpoimd 
the Constitution "in giving it a construction not warranted by 
the words." .Are those who stand on the bridge, to guide the 
Ship of State, about to adopt the maxim. "Go it blind," 

The Supreme Court is not needlessly to limit its primary func- 
tion of a discretionary harmonizing of law and fact in a safe 
and intelligible decision: much less is it to throw a lasso over 
Congress in shaping a wise and suitable policy to the present 
conditions of action. It is true tliat discretionary powers will, 
at times, exceed their true limit, but it is no remedy to take away 
discretion. It is tlie exercise of reason which protects reason. 
The sound judgment which we must rely on in tlie end must be 
with us from the beginning. Not to turn back till we are 
involved in an absurdity is to be tossed from error to error like 
a tennis ball between rackets. 
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This method of reasoning diverts our attention from the true 
governing causes. The waters which are not allowed to flow in 
their proper channels break out mischievously elsewhere. When 
the question was raised as to the constitutional right of the 
government to lay protective duties, it was immediately dis- 
covered that no limit was laid on its right of taxation, and that 
protection was a kind of taxation. Here was a discovery which 
opened the way to any number of duties, laid for every variety 
of ends, and left the whole question of sound policy to the doc- 
trinaire. If we had been less attentive to the constitutional 
question, we might have been more attentive to the question of 
justice and wisdom. As it is, by an indirection, we bundled 
together the public welfare and private interest, and tied them 
up in such an inextricable knot that even an hostile administration 
can only loosen a strand here and there. 

The relations between the States and the General Grovemment» 
between the General Government and the world at large, are ever 
becoming more complex and critical as social and commercial inter- 
course increases. They need constantly to be redefined and made 
more explicit. No letter will suffice for this profound purpose. 
Railroads and corporations, as partakers in inter-state commerce, 
must come under ample regulation adequate to the interests 
involved. Local government and the general organic exigency 
are to be reconciled. Neither is to be needlessly sacrificed to 
the other. Nothing but the organic idea which lies at the basis 
of our Constitution, but which finds no final and adequate expres- 
sion in it, can suffice for this ever changing and comprehensive 
purpose. There never was a plainer case in which the letter 
killeth and the spirit giveth life than in the rendering of our 
organic law. 

This leads us to one more consideration which springs out of 
previous ones and more or less includes them. National growth 
demands growth in the organic law. It is preposterous to sup- 
pose that new occasions should not arise, occasions either not 
anticipated, or only partially anticipated, by the framers of the 
Constitution. It is wholesale sacrifice of liberty to think or to 
claim that one generation can or shall order the life of succeeding 
generations. Each generation must be left free to handle its 
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own problems. Our Constitution is very slow to accept diange 
by amendments. Add to this inflexibility, inflexibility in inter- 
pretation, and it becomes year by year less fitted to our wants. 
It is made a heavy yoke by which we draw a burden not our 
own; instead of a flexible harness in which a people settle down 
to a steady and constant pull at its immediate task. Growtli 
must be had at all hazards, and it can best be had by keeping the 
temper of the Constitution and the facts with which we are for 
the moment dealing consUntly before us. Our Declaration of 
Independence admits, in its assertion of rights, of no universal 
application. In consistency with the method adopted in render- 
ii^ the Constitution, some treat it as if it were an immediate and 
absolute guide of action, instead of a remote and ideal one. They 
fail to see that it loses, not gains, authority by such a use. Our 
Star of Bethlehem must stand near to or exactly over the manger, 
or it is regarded as no guide whatever. The ideal owes its 
power to its elevation. It never exhausts its guidance. Make 
it an immediate and explicit conunand, and it at once becomes 
narrow and disputable. Wc have never been able, in the circuit 
of the original States, to apply tlie doctrine of the Declaration 
without restriction. A rational, and thus an ever- widening, 
rendering of it, and of the Constitution which it heljied to usher 
in, is the real reverence which we should pay to them both. 

As an immediate culmination of tliis restricted method of 
interpretation in which the letter of the Constitution and existing 
circumstances are placed in irreconcilable conflict. — the only open 
policy, which is no policy, being one of retreat and abandon- 
ment — we have the present diversity of opinion in the Supreme 
Court as to the powers of Congress in connection with acquired 
territory. It is hardly too much to say that in the recent Porto 
Rico decision — l^ovmes vs. BitluvU, i8s V. S.. J44. — the Court 
went completely to pieces. A judgment was reached by a bare 
majority, and with only a partial agreement of those who con- 
curred in it. There were five opinions given in the case, so 
unable were the judges to agree with each other. The diversity 
in precedents, the restricted ideas cntertaineil of tlie Omstitution, 
and the reluctance to accept a great extension in our national 
policy gave almost as many outlooks u there were judges. Few 
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were willing that another should declare their opinion. This 
was the natural conclusion of a line of reasoning by which the 
Supreme Court virtually takes on the function of Congress^ and 
determines the lines of growth which the nation should adopt 
It is shortly distracted between the greatest variety of considera- 
tions. It has neither the freedom of action which belongs to 
Congress, nor the more limited and exact grounds of discussion 
which pertains to judicial procedure. It belongs to the people 
through its representatives to develop its national methods in 
growth, and to the judiciary to see that none of the fundamental 
rights of the individual, and none of the claims of the several 
States, are disregarded in doing it. We are always to remember 
that we are dealing with a Constitution which is to beccnne more 
and more the organ of national development, which is to be 
affected by, and to affect increasingly, the national growth; 
which is to stand a living force among living forces, ever made 
alive by the vitality poured into it by the people and poured out 
from it in the fulfillment of their immediate purpose. The 
integrity of that purpose is our only safety. To this all eyes 

must be directed. 

John Bascom. 

Williamstown. 



THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF LEGAL TENDER. 

THE influence of legal tender provisions upon the value of 
any particular form of money has received more or less 
popular attention ; but its economic effects, its historical develop- 
ment in our jurisprudence, have rarely heen given systematic 
treatment. For a time it was tacitly assumed by our statesmen 
that the legal tender quality was essential to the circulation of 
both metallic and paper money. Indeed, it is doubtful if, to-day, 
there is any clear understanding as to whether or not only the 
standard metal should be given this legal jxiwer; or whether all 
the forms of money which serve as media of exchange should be 
made a legal tender for existing debts; or even whether only 
some media of exchange, and not others, should have it. 

Historically the legal tender conception did not, of course, have 
its origin in legislation, or in decisions of the courts, but in the 
early prerogative of the Crown. From pre-Norman times, it was 
as much a part of the royal prerogative to control the coinage 
as it was to control the public peace. According to Sir Matthew 
Hale, this power included control over the weight, alloy and 
denominations of the coins; the legitimation of foreign coins; 
and the alteration of any denomination already in use. It was 
exercised by royal proclamation, or by an indenture between the 
king and the master of the mint. In brief, before 1774, all coins 
issued from the English mint, and duly legitimated, whether by 
proclamation or not, l>ecame if>so fiKlo legal tender, imless other- 
wise expressly declared; that is, the being a l^al tender was an 
implied quality of all lawful money. 

It is to be borne in mind, in the early centuries of British 
development, tliat there was no such thing as perfect freedom of 
contract and unlimited freedom of commerce. Strict regulation 
of trade by the government was the rule. As regards what, in 
modem law, are termetl "executed contracts," such as are per- 
formed in any market at the same time and place by the actual 
passage of money, and in which no time element enters, the 
dictation of the Crown appeared in that peculiar form of legal 
^vfaich required the seller to take the coins at the rate at 
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which they were named m the proclamation ; and which, in case 
of refusal, was followed by heavy penalties. The natural mediod 
of escaping this rule by fixing the price accordingly was met by 
acts intended to regulate prices. Hence it is that this part of 
legal tender history became a part of English criminal law. 

As regards what are now termed in law "executory contracts," 
in which a period of time elapses between the making and ful- 
filling of the agreement, the case was somewhat different. And 
it is to be remembered that it is in regard to such contracts as 
these that the modem questions about legal tender have arisen. 
While a rude law of contract had existed from early times, there 
seems to have been no relationship established in the early period 
between the legal tender forms of money and these executory 
contracts. As has been said, freedom of contract had really not 
existed. As time went on, it is interesting to note how the l^;al 
and economic development in connection with contracts went on 
hand in hand. The industrial and commercial movement in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries naturally carried with it the 
necessity for the use of time contracts and their enforcement by 
law. Thus we come to the development of legal actions for dd>t 
The essence of "debt" is a contract having a time element The 
action of debt for the purpose of recovering a sum of money was 
developed as early as the time of Henry the First,^ and it is from 
one of the pleas allowed in a defense to such action that we have 
the word "tender." 

"The doctrine of the law as finally developed was that for 
every wrong involved in breach of contract there was, as in case 
of goods and services, a money equivalent, a money compensa- 
tion; only in so far as the parties, by the payment of money 
damages, could be put into the position in which they would have 
been had there been no breach did the common law attempt to 
give relief. Herein lay one of the deficiencies of the comunon 
law, which led to the development of the Court of Chancery, 
granting equity jurisdiction and giving remedy not by money 
damage, but by requiring specific performance of the contract."* 

*Glanvil, Book X, Chap. 3 (Beame's Translation). 

• From an unpublished study on the History of Legal Tender, by Miss S. P. 
Breckenridge, for which I am indebted for the historical facts above pre- 
sented. 
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In English law it was not until 1774 that the first really modem 
legal tender act was passed. Although the silver and gold coins 
had been dianged in weight by almost every sovereign, no inten- 
tional debasements of the silver coinage occurred after 1601. 
The changes in the weight of the gold coins were chiefly made 
for the purpose of securing a concurrent circulation of gold and 
silver. 

The belief has been sometimes expressed that legal tender 
enactments have originated in the desire of despotic governments 
to use such acts in the furtherance of their own selfish ends.' 
It is true that the standard fineness, and, also, the weight of 
coins were often debased by sovereigns; and the changes of the 
standard by llie Crown had the effect of legal tender enactments 
on the private engagements of subjects, because the coins were 
used by all alike, Crown or subject. But as regards the I^;al 
tender control over payments in time contracts — that which is 
commonly referred to in modem discussions — instead of it being 
a recourse of the Crown for its own profit, such laws (and the 
development of action for debt) were the outcome of the indus- 
trial and commercial development of the people, previously men- 
tioned, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which carried 
with it an extension of freedom of contract. The growth of 
industry and commerce necessitated a more efficient means of 
enforcing agreements originating in more extensive buying 
and selling of goods. The necessity of having the means of 
enforcing agreements in the courts was the fundamental thing in 
legal tender requirements, and this legal protection was created 
in the interests of the mercliant and of the business community, 
rather than in the special interests of the Crown. In short, legal 
tender rules arc an essential to the legal interpretation of time 
contracts, and their origin is to be found in llie development of 
the rights of tJie people, which went on most actively con- 

' Mr. EdwKrd Atkinson hu expressed himsell on (his point as followi: 
"I Cimc to ihc conclusion Ilial no decree and no statute of legal tender conld 
ever have originated anywhere except for the putposc of forcing a dcbaaed 
Dto circulation, or for the putposc of coDtcting a forced loan by maldiig 
lubstitnte* for coin a legal tendef for dchti. That hypothesis, based 
(bolly upon a fryori reasoning, seems to be folly sustained by the facts of 
10 far u I can learn about lh«in."— Methodi of Invenigatioo in 
Science (iSjm), pp. 4-5. 
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temporaneously with industrial expansion. Whenever a govern- 
ment takes advantage of its sovereignty to use legal tender 
enactments to the injury of its citizens, in regard to their private 
indebtedness, that case can be judged by evident rules of public 
morality, without carrying with it the condemnation of necessary 
parts in the constitution of modem commercial life. 

When, in 1789, the United States came into existence under 
the Constitution, the new government was given the right to coin 
gold and silver, or any other metal, into money. No special grant 
of the power to make its coins legal tender was mentioned. 
Naturally the right to coin money, according to English prece- 
dent, carried with it the right to attach to coins, if Congress so 
pleased, the legal tender quality. This general power seems to 
have been taken for granted by universal consent, for it does not 
seem ever to have been raised.^ It was the traditional attribute 
of sovereignty in regard to coinage. 

This assumption, under precedent, of the rights of sovereignty 
in respect to coinage does not, however, oblige us to assume that 
the new government could exercise any and all other forms of 
sovereignty that may have been exercised in the past by despotic 
rulers; otherwise the war of the Revolution would have had no 
meaning. Moreover, in the Constitution, the provisions with 
regard to coinage were never confused with any statements which 
could be applied to paper money. Whenever paper money is 
referred to it is mentioned under the name of "bills of credit.'' 
Therefore the precedent which permits the legal tender quality to 
be applied to coins does not necessarily carry with it any prece- 
dent as to the right to attach the legal tender quality to paper 
money. And this, of course, follows quite independently of any 
discussion as to the right of the federal government to issue bills 
of credit. Upon that discussion it is not my purpose to enter. 

The essential points in the origin and development of legal 
tender in regard to executory contracts are unmistakably clear. 
From this exposition, it must be clearly apparent that the matter 
is one concerned entirely with the necessity of having a legal 

^ Mr. Williams, Dec. 14th, 1797, raised the doubt as to the power of Con- 
gress to declare what should be legal tender for the State. He held that the 
States might make a tender of whatever coins they pleased, provided they 
did it at the value fixed on them by Congress. — Annals, 1797-98, p. 731. 
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means of interpreting contracts. Indeed the main importance 
of a legal tender requirement is judicial : perhaps, it might almost 
be said, also, its only importance. With this legal background 
for our study, it will now be possible to proceed with an examina- 
tion into the economic effects of legal tender provisions upon the 
actual value of the money to which they are attaclied. It has 
sometimes been thought that the economic effects were of chief 
importance: but this view is, in my judgment, a mistaken one. 



I 



For the sake of clearness, the case of the establishment of a 
single metallic standard, as the basis of a monetary system, may 
be first considered. Later, the questions involved in the effects 
of legal tender jiower upon more than one legal means of payment 
may be more easily discussed. The establishment of a metalHc 
standard, by a coimtry which had none before, would create a 
certain new demand for that metal, according to the actual use 
of it in the different functions performed by money. Hence 
this new demand must appear for such an amount of the metal 
as would serve either as : ( 1 ) a common denominator of value, 
or the standard of prices; or (2) as a medium of exchange; 
or (3), as a standard of deferred payments. 

( I ) As a standard of prices, the coined metal would usually be 
made a legal tender for debts.' This legal tender provision 
would probably create no new demand for the metal that would 
not otherwise have existed, if no legal tender power had been 
given to the coins. The demand for the quantity of that metal. — 
supposedly chosen as the standard of prices for the given country 
by legislation whidt necessarily reflects the general attitude of the 
commercial community. — needed for always maintaining the sol- 
vency of the various media of exchange in the sl.-mdard coins, ts 
determined not by legal tender enactments but by the business 
habits and monetary organization in that country. Ideally, if all 
men were trustworthy and all equally well known, goods would 
be exchanged against each other in terms of the standard metal 

"■Ori([in»lly. Iti all countries, I believe, a legal tender n( payment could be 

made onlr in ihc coin of that mclal which was cnntidercd as the tiandird or 

e <A nlu«."— Adwn Smith. WtfAA of tJatitmt (McC Ed.), p. 17. 
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without a frequent and suspicious testing of the ability and sol- 
vency of the buyers; but, taking the world as we find it, there 
is a necessity for reserves to meet all cases of doubt and distrust. 
Just how much this amount will be depends upon the character- 
istic monetary methods of the business world in each country. 
Solely for use as a standard of prices, there would be as little 
need of much of the standard metal as there would be of many 
north stars by which to compute geographical position. The 
demand for the metal arises from those human conditions (limit- 
ing ideal situations) which require more or less of the standard- 
commodity to be used, not merely as a standard, but in the 
function of a medium of exchange. To establish a metallic 
standard, and make it a leg^l tender for debts, therefore, creates 
a demand for that metal mainly to the extent that it is actually 
used as a medium of exchange. 

The demand, however, — whatever it may be, whether great 
or small — ^arises strictly from the use of the metal either as a 
standard, or as a medium of exchange. It would exist, in any 
civilized community, by the very adoption of the metal as the 
standard of prices by universal usage, and quite irrespective of 
any legal enactment as to its juridical function. The demand 
for the given amount of that metal for monetary purposes arose 
from the economic needs of buyers and sellers; the addition of 
a legal tender power was due to the fact that universal sanction 
had already been given to the choice of that standard. That is, 
the demand being already granted, the law made legal recognition 
of that which had previously been adopted by commercial usage; 
otherwise, a legal tender law would be as much a dead letter 
as trial by jury among a lawless, lynching body of savages. The 
reasons for the selection of a standard were admittedly inde- 
pendent of and antecedent to the addition of a legal tender clause. 
The article chosen as a standard had first its own value because 
it was of peculiar service to the community either as satisfying 
a practical need or gratifying some strong passion for ornament 
It was the capacity of the commodity to satisfy a subjective 
desire of men that permitted value to be given it. It was for 
qualities such as these that any article had value, and was hence 
chosen (together with other accepted conditions) as a standard; 
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these were the reasons why every one was willing to accept this 
article as money when passed from hand to hand. It was not a 
legal tender enactment that gave tlie standard-article value;* the 
legal tender cjuality was added to it exactly because it already 
possessed the qualities which gave it undisputed value. And 
why? Because, in the legal enforcement of a just payment of 
debts, it must ever be the first aim of the legislator to exact that, 
and only that, kind of payment which would be so universally 
acceptable that the debt would be justly satisfied without a shadow 
of doubt. The metal chosen as the standard of prices should 
have such expenses of acquisition, such supply, such demand that 
its purchasing power over other articles should be unfailingly 
present at all times. Then the State can declare that such a 
commodity — and it alone — shall be a legal acquittal tor disputed 
claims at law. The act of the l^slaturc can order that a given 
number of grains of pure gold (or silver) shall be called by the 
name of a certain unit (e, g.. a dollar, ur a pound) and in terms 
of which contracts may be made, and in which the matured 
obligations shall be paid. Only in so far as the law shall iherel^ 
liave added to the world's demand for gold, something which 
would not otherwise have existed, and only in that proportion, 
can the legal tender enactment have affected the value of that 
article already chosen as a standard; and it can affect its value 
only through the demand thus created. 



(2) In case the metal adopted as a standard is also used as a 
medium of exchange, the addition of a legal tender quality to it 
in its latter function can have little effect on its value, whicli it 
would not otlierwise have had. In fact, the amount of the 
standard-commodity which will also be used as a medium of 
exchange depends primarily on the commercial advancement and 
business habits of a given community. The mere adoption of a 
given metal as the standard carries with it, according to the 
monetary customs of the people, a greater or less use of that 
metai as a medium to be passed from hand to hand in actual 

* Except to Ur a* its accnttability for certain doci give it more of s 
I demand, — To be later discussed. 
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exchange of goods. This arises from the very nature of buying 
and selling among human beings of different grades of com- 
mercial development. If then, a legal tender quality be added 
to this metal, it will not, by the mere virtue of that enactment, 
cause any greater or less amount of it to be used as a medium 
of exchange; because that law cannot have changed the business 
habits of the people, nor the proportion which actual cash bears 
to the total amount of transactions. In short, the legal tender 
clause would not create any new demand for the standard-metal 
for use as a medium of exchange which would not have existed 
because of forces already in operation, had such an act not been 
passed. The tender has been devised for convenience and justice 
in legal adjudication, and not because it brings with it an eco- 
nomic power to affect the value of the money-articles; it adapts 
itself to, rather than it originates, the value already fixed by 
economic forces. 

(3) Upon the value of a standard of deferred pa5rments, it 
may naturally be supposed that a legal tender measure would have 
a large and influential effect. In regard to executory contracts, 
its function as a liquidator of debts would supposedly be the most 
active. Here, of all places, would be formed a demand for that 
kind of money, having the legal power of paying debts, which 
would greatly affect its value. The amount of existing indebted- 
ness being admittedly so enormous, it would seem to be self- 
evident that the kind of money receivable for debts would be in 
exceptional demand, much of it would be needed, and by its 
legal tender quality its value would be greatly enhanced. Since, 
as is the practical habit of the business world, the metal which 
is adopted as the standard of prices is also, in fact, usually 
employed as the standard of deferred payments (for time con- 
tracts), it is to be supposed that, if the legal tender quality is 
attached to this metal, it will certainly have an important effect 
on its value. 

How this effect is to be produced, is not explained; but clearly 
it can be supposed to operate only through a demand for the 
metal which will thereby change its world-value. In truth, how 
far does a legal tender enactment cause the money, to which it 
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is attached, to be actually used in the payment of time contracts, 
or even of those obligations which have gone into the courts for 
adjudication to secure enforced payment? Each claim collectible 
at law is expressed in terms of the legal tender standard coins; 
and the superficial inference is sometimes made that the debt 
not only must be, but in fact always is, paid in such money. 
Here, again, we run upon the old truth that the media of exchange 
actually in use is not necessarily the commodity chosen as the 
standard. Prices and contracts are expressed in gold, but it is 
by no means necessary, or even desirable, that the liquidation 
should be accomplished by the actual passage of gold between 
debtor and creditor. Invariably that means of payment will be 
acceptable to a creditor collecting a debt which would be satisfac- 
tory in any other payment, such as that used for the purchase of 
goods on the spot. And the cretUtor will invariably accept that 
means of payment which is in common use in the business com- 
munity. If checks on bank accounts are in general use, a creditor 
collecting a debt by judgment of a court will accept in payment 
of a debt expressed in legal tender coins a check upon a responsible 
bank, duly certified. That is, in all payments, even of debts, the 
actual use of legal tender money is wholly determined by the 
business and monetary habits of the community. The existence 
of a legal tender requirement does not even necessitate the use 
in payments of the forms of money legally specified. If a judg- 
ment is declared in a court against a debtor, tlie coun official is 
always satisfied to receive a certified check in jtayment of the 
claim. In short, the customs and habits ui the business public 
determine how much of the standard metal shall be used as a 
media of exchange; and many acceptable media have been created 
which are used instead of the standard coins. Tlic real service 
of the legal tender law is to secure to debtor and creditor, in 
cases of dispute, a judicial opinion, in terms of the legal tender 
money, as to the exact equivalent which ought to be paid ; then, 
that equivalent value may be transferred in many other ways 
Itian by the actual coins. The existence of debtors and creditors, 
in vast numbers, and in vast transactions, docs not in any way 
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modify the business habits in regard to money which prevail in 
all other pecuniary relations.^ 

One is led to the inevitable conclusion that a legal tender 
power, in and by itself, has very little influence on the value of a 
money which it would not otherwise possess for independent 
reasons. Law, in the form of legal tender requirements, can 
affect the value of a given metal only in so far as it can create a 
new demand for that commodity, due solely to legal tender uses, 
which would not otherwise have existed; and that new demand 
must be such in intensity and kind as to affect the total world's 
supply, and the international value, of the given metal. It must 
appear at once, if this be true, that the effect of a legal tender 
law in any one country on the value of a given money-metal will 
be far less than is generally supposed, since it can be no greater 
than the proportion of the new demand to the total world's supply. 
If, as in the case of gold, the existing stock in the world is very 
great, the effect of a legal tender law in any one country would 
be insignificant. 

A distinguished financier,^ who noted how little legal tender 
acts had affected the value of money, explained the facts on a 
statistical basis, as follows: 

**The statistics of our census of 1890, which attempt to give 
the amount and period of the indebtedness of the country, when 
compared with the Clearing-House transactions of a single year, 
show that not more than four per cent, of the transactions of that 
year can consist of the liquidation of debts that antedate that 
year." 

In this method of disclosing the very small proportion of past 
debts to current transactions (presumably cash), the purpose is 
to show that the needs of money for paying debts are much less 
than usually supposed; a truth which should be kept in mind. 
But deeper than this statistical evidence is the distinction between 
ths standard coin and the medium of exchange. Granting that 

^ It is much to be doubted if debtors, as De Viti suggests, really coin money, 
when a certain metal is abundant and thus increase the money supply (Moneta 
c Prezzi (1885), chap, vii, 6). The operation of legal tender under two unlike 
standards is another question. 

' Ex-Secretary Chas. S. Fairchild, North American Review, February, 1898. 
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debts, per se, fonn but a small proportion as compared with 
current transactions, that means only that debts, as compared 
with other transactions, create but a small demand for the con- 
ventional media of exchange used by the puhlic; but a rise or fall 
in the quantity of the media of exchange may go on withotit 
perceptibly touching the value of the money-metal chosen as the 
standard of prices and contracts. Figures as to the quantity of 
tlie media of exchange have little to do with the data bearing on 
the value of the standard-metal; since the meilia of exchange 
may be other in kind and nature than the standard-metal. As 
said before, the legal tender power can affect the value of the 
standard-metal only by creating a new demand for it, which would 
not otherwise have existed. 



Thus far, we have studied only the case of legal tender as 
applied to a single metallic system. We now pass to that of two 
or more unlike standards, each given the legal tender quality: 
either two unlike metallic standards, such as gold and silver; 
or two such standards as gold and convertible paper ; or two such 
standards as gold and inconvertible paper. 

If two metallic commodities be given equal legal tender power, 
and if the two metals cannot be maintained at the same relative 
values, the cheaper of the two will, by Gresham's law, be used 
in payment of obligations. In such a case, appeal might be made 
lo the fact that debts form hut a small sum as compared with 
current transactions; and that very little chance would be given 
for the use of a clicajier metal. This requires us to make evident 
the character of current transactions in the wholesale market. 
They are mostly time-contracts, although the time is usually very 
short, varying from call loans and demand t)hligations (such as 
deposits) to short loans for thirty, sixty or ninety days. Most 
purchases by retail merchants, payments for materials, coal, pro- 
visions, etc., also fall into this class. The whole business world 
is always creating short-time obligations, to which legal tender 
laws apply. Hence, if two kinds of money arc given equal 
power to meet current obligations, and one is cheaper than the 
other, the legal tender enactment has here a clear and unmistak- 
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able influence. Although it cannot give value, although in and 
for itself it cannot create much, if any, demand, the very serious 
fact must be recognized that the legal tender power can determine 
the direction in which the demand (arising from independent 
causes) will go; it can transfer the necessary monetary demand 
of a community from one kind of money to another. This is the 
influence so often noted, and which is (wrongly) attributed to the 
legal tender power per se. When a government has a unit of pay- 
ment (e. g., a dollar, or a pound) expressed in certain weights of 
two different metals, such as gold and silver, then if both metallic 
coins are received by law on equal terms for all debts "public 
and private," a change in their market value brings about a situa- 
tion exactly the same as if the state had enacted a change of 
standard for prices and contracts from the dearer to the cheaper 
metal. The laws of any one country can transfer, to a greater 
or less extent, an existing and normal demand for one metal, in 
its various monetary functions, to another cheaper metal, and to 
that extent it can lower the value of the dearer and raise the 
value of the cheaper metal — ^but, in both cases, only in the pro- 
portion of that demand to the total world's supply. The natural 
and unaided influence of legal tender acts in such a case is 
degenerating; they drive out the dearer and retain the cheaper 
money. If no legal tender laws existed, as in international trade, 
the very opposite would take place; the good money would drive 
out the bad. 

If not only the gold chosen as a standard, but also the various 
note-issues convertible into gold, be given the legal tender quality, 
various consequences may result. In the first place, the immedi- 
ate convertibility of the notes will ensure their parity in gold; 
and the legal tender quality, so far as bolstering up their value 
goes, is superfluous. It may be a convenience from a legal point 
of view to give convertible media of exchange legal tender power, 
but it is clear beyond peradventure that from a monetary point 
of view the legal tender quality has no influence whatever, pro- 
vided redemption is constant and immediate. In short, the case 
of gold and media of exchange convertible on demand into gold 
is the same as if there were but one legal tender standard of 
prices. 



I 
I 
I 
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But in passing; to a case of gold and an inconvertible paper, 
each possessing an equal power per unit of account in paying 
debts, the results are striking. It is out of such a situation that 
the popular belief has arisen that a legal tender enactment can 
give value to a thing (sometimes) worthless in itself. As in 
the case of two unlike metalHc standards, the legal tender measure 
can transfer the money-demand from the melathc to the depre- 
ciated, or debased, paper-money. Greshani's law operates to 
bring into use the cheaper paper just the same as it did a cheaper 
coinage, and for the same reasons. Almost all the pfipular im- 
pressions as to the effect of legal tender acts on the value of money 
are to be found under this case. Within a country can a statute 
give to money circulating within its Iwrders a value which it 
could not have outside its territory? Evidently, it could; but 
not for reasons wholly connected with the legal tender quality. 
The depreciated paiier, if it has any value at all, owes that to the 
prosi>cct, be it dim or bright, of ultimate redemption in coin. 
But, if a quasi-systcm of redemption for such paper be established, 
by giving it a legal tender power for payments which would 
otherwise require gold, a partial although uncertain value is 
given to it. It may be made receivable for certain taxes, customs, 
etc Such regulations, however, are not conclusive as to its 
value; and they alone do not keep the paper at a parity with 
gold. That can only be done by a provision for immediate 
(not merely ultimate) redemption in coin. The value, then, of a 
depreciated paper, or of a debased coin, within a country, depends 
upon the laws and regulations affecting its possibilities of redemp- 
tion in coin, or upon the uses to which it can be put alongside 
with such coin (which constitute a quasi-redemption). 

Yet even such statutes are often ineffective in the face of the 
normal demands of a commercial organism. In the long nm, 
business men cannot, and do not, expect to make use of legal 
technimlities to escape ilie full biirdcn of just debts. Among 
men in settled industrial districts with important connections, 
expecting to go on buying and selling continually, each party 
to a transaction will find it to his own self-interest to give as 
well as to get a full and exact equivalent for what was passed 
in trade. It will not be good business policy for established 
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houses to cheat, or circumvent, their creditors, even if it were 
legally possible to do so by the existing laws of tender. If they 
pleaded the technical provisions of the law to escape the full 
force of a contract, evidently they could never obtain credit from 
the same source again. Continuous trade demands the strictest 
honor in keeping agreements; for few merchants can now do 
business without making more or less use of credit. In excep- 
tional cases, where an adventurer is ready to cheat and then 
depart, advantage may be taken of tender laws to work an injus- 
tice. In the long run, however, the statute must conform to the 
requirements of business integrity, or it becomes a dead letter. 
Very often, legal tender laws may come to have no more binding 
force in practice than usury laws. 

In trying to analyze the forces affecting the value of money, 
and in separating the real from the unreal, it has been found that 
legal tender enactments had little influence in and by themselves. 
In domestic trade, it may have been difficult to conceive of the 
conditions in which the effect of local statutes on l^al tender 
may be separated from elemental and deeper causes; but fortu- 
nately for our purpose we have an admirable experiment carried 
on in international trade, in which, of course, the legal tender 
laws of individual countries have no force. 

It is seen at once that a money-metal (e. g., gold) having a 
world- value is used quite independently of any law of tender: 
nor is business carried on any the less efficiently for that. Ameri- 
can gold coin cannot be forced upon an Englishman in payment 
of debts; nor English sovereigns on an American. The actual 
quantity of pure gold in either kind of coins forms a perfectly 
secure standard for expressing international prices, and pro- 
vides a safe basis for reckoning accounts and paying balances. 
It adds practically nothing^ to the legal efficiency of gold in inter- 
national payments (apart from the saving of assaying, etc.) that 
it bears the stamp of the kingdom or the republic; what gives 

* An apparent exception to the general rule exists when, in times of pressure, 
the coins of any one country may bear a very slight premium in the other 
country for exportation home. The home coins save the short d^lay at the 
mint which is caused if other gold is imported which must go through the 
coinage process. 
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I it currency are the basic causes which the world over make gold 
of value. International payments are made in a commodity 
whose value is dependent wholly on world conditions affecting 
itself, and not on gny extraneous powers of local enactments. 

In this brajich of trade, moreover, the standard in which prices 
are expressed is itself seldom used as a medium of exchange. 
The latter, between foreign dealers, appears in the form of 
bills of exchange, doing in this field what, in domestic trans- 
actions, is accomplished by the dq)osit-currency. And, if one 
country possesses a silver standard and deals with a gold-using 
people, there is no need of the binding operation of legal tender 
laws ; since the weight of metal in the coins of one is estimated, 
not at any 6ctilious legal ratio, but at the existing market value 
of the metal in the coins of the other country. Here purely 
artificial schemes are swept away, and the normal use of money 
appears untrammelled by law. 

In international trade, by normal and healthy action, the 
cheaper money is expelled, and the dearer and more stable money 
is retained. The absence of l^al tender law produces a whole- 
some condition. It is only within the realm of domestic trade, 
where legal tender laws are operative, that the jworcr money is 
allowed to drive out the better. 



The fact that futile and mischievous attempts have been made 
rive debased coins and even depreciated paper a value which 
If did not possess by arbitrary legal tender laws, may have 
Uly produced a prejudice against most legal tender pro- 
visions. And yet, while it clearly has no desirable function as a 
monetary force, it must be admitted that it is essential to the 
legal interpretation of time-contracts. 

To what forms of money should it be attached? Clearly 

enough, at least, to the standard-metal, in terms of which prices 

and contracts are expressed and drawn. Beyond tliis, on 

grounds of monetary policy, it would not be necessary to go. 

,- Also, it is clear that it should not he given to two metals at one 

\ the same time; because it will only produce an alternating 

I at the best, and the theory that two metals are needed 

r to secure an abundance of money is a part of the incorrect 
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quantity-theory. Should it be given to media of exchange, such 
as convertible paper-money and bank-notes? There is no mone- 
tary reason why it should. If immediately convertible, the 
legal tender quality will have no effect on its value. It is possible 
that safety and the convenience of the business public, in times 
of emergency and panic, would be furthered by the ability to use 
such convertible media of exchange as legal means of payment 
If any abuse arose in regard to this kind of money, it would be 
found, without question, in the inadequacy of the measures to 
secure immediate redemption in coin rather than in the existence 
of the legal tender quality. But let the redemption fail, then 
there would be disclosed all the innate monetary depravity of a 
depreciated money arising from its possessing a legal position. 
It is a balance as between two evils, with good to be gained in one 
case, only if wisdom prevails. If such media of exchange can be 
kept irrevocably and immediately convertible into the standard- 
coin, then their legal tender quality may be of service in those 
times when all goods and securities are being thrown on the 
market, and when a means of payment for maturing obligations 
is the sine qua non. 

And, yet, if we grant the desirability of giving legal tender 
power to media of exchange such as government paper and 
bank-notes, why not to the deposit-currency? It is a medium 
of exchange far more effective in actual fact than any other; it 
expands when most needed, and contracts when not needed; it 
is based on transactions in goods and it is as safe as the general 
business and the value of the country's goods. Naturally enough, 
this medium of exchange has never been thought of as needing a 
legal tender power with which to do its work; it has grown to 
vast and phenomenal proportions, far out of proportion to any 
other, without any legal aid. In times of panic, it is the means 
of payment which, in fact, is satisfactory to all those having 
dealings with the bank which grants it. When legal tender 
money is unobtainable, this is the means of payment which in 
fact everyone relies upon; but, very evidently, not because of 
any legal power it has. It is wanted, because it is acceptable 
to creditors, — and the question of its safety and value is based 
on quite other things than legal force. If then, the deposit-cur- 
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rency is the medium of exchange which, without having had any 
legal tender power, has developed as no other, and which has 
become the necessary reliance of the business world in times of 
panic, why should any other media of exchange be granted a 
legal quality? The argument against such action is very strong. 
If government-paper and bank-issues are never made a legal 
tender, then no reliance for maintaining their value is likely to 
be put upon the useless support of legal tender jwwer; and every 
effort will be concentrated on providing reserves for their 
immediate redemption in coin. If so, their value will be assured 
at all times, and then they will be as universally acceptable, even 
in times of panic, as the coin into which they are convertible. 
There would, then, seem to be no monetary reason for giving 
them a legal tender power. 



The historical study of experiments in which debased coins and 
depreciated paper-money have been given a legal tender power 
with intent to create a value they could not, for other reasons, 
possess, shows universal failure. This, however, is not the place 
for a detailed presentation of these cases. It must now suffice 
to recall here one or two illustrative experiences which are illu- 
minated by the use of the foregoing principles. 

The history* of the United States Notes ("green-backs") in 
the period of inconvertibility (1862-1879) is full of interest in 
regard to the effect of a full legal tender power on the value of 
depreciated paper. Witliout entering into details, the principal 
facts stand out too plain to suggest any possible cavil : from the 
start, these notes possessed the legal tender quality ; and yet they 
depreciated by June, 1864 to 35 cents on the dollar. Violent 
fluctuations in their value took place; and after the dose of the 
war, when redemption in coin became a future possibility, they 
gained in value. Finally when, after 1875, provisions were car- 
ried out for the collection of specie sufficient to insure immediate 
redemption, the notes rose to par at the end of 1878. It may 
be said, without fear of contradiction, that the legal tender quality 
never produced any visible effect on the value of the paper. The 

'For k (airly full account of this period, $ee Report o[ the Monetary 
Conuniuion, 1896; pp. jgS-444. 
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reasons for this are not far to seek. Its depreciation caused the 
legal tender paper to drive coin out of circulation ; and the value 
of the paper lay at the mercy of any fiscal or military event which 
threw light on the success of the war for the Union and the 
future ability of the government to meet its obligations in specie. 
The paper was not only a standard of prices, and a medium of 
exchange, but also a standard of deferred pajmients.^ The l^;al 
tender quality, in none of these functions, protected it from depre- 
ciation. That is, the mere fact of its being a means of paying 
debts did not create any such special demand for it that it gained 
a value independent of that connected with the possibilities of 
redemption. 

In California, where the use of the gold had become customary, 
the notes were excluded by the Specific Contract Act upheld by 
the force of a public opinion which regarded the attempt to 
escape from a just debt contracted in gold, by taking advantage 
of the legal tender quality in the depreciated paper, as an act of 
grave dishonor. That is, if men were to continue permanently 
in business, debtors must pay that which is a just acceptance by 
creditors. 

Again, in 1893, a money and banking panic overtook the 
United States due to the fear that the then existing acts of Con- 
gress would bring in the silver standard. Foreigners sent our 
securities home to be sold, and American investors disposed of 
their holdings, to obtain gold if possible before the coming of 
silver payments. The mere fear of a silver standard caused a 
rush of liquidation. And yet, it is to be remembered that the 
silver dollars were an unlimited legal tender. Still no experi- 
enced investor for a moment really believed that this legal quality 
would give the silver coins a value independent of that which 
basic forces (affecting silver itself) gave to them. The transfer 
of a demand for gold entirely to silver, which the legal tender 
clause would accomplish for this country alone, would have an 
effect on silver only in so far as it changed the world's value of 
silver, and in the proportion of that new demand to the total 
stock in existence. 

^ The paper, however, was not receivable for customs-duties, nor payable for 
interest on the public debt. 
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Other illustrations, in gjeat number, must suggest themselves 
to the interested reader which might be examined in regard to 
the acttial effect of legal tender powers in maintaining a value 
in a debased coinage, or a depreciated paper. But it would be 
difficult to conclude from any existing data that a l^;al tender 
enactment has ever given to any money a value which it would 
not have had independently of such laws. 

J. Laurence Laughlin. 

University of Chicago. 



THE COLONIAL POLICY OF THE GERMANS.* 

I. 

THE responsible directors of Germany's early colonial policy 
labored under no illusion regarding the grave difficulties 
of the task set before them. Their view of the colonies was 
^nything but sanguine; they were oppressed, rather, by a sense 
of responsibility for the outcome of an extremely hazardous 
series of undertakings, initiated under unfavorable conditions, in 
an unknown field. When the wave of national excitement had 
subsided, counsels of caution were heard, even from the mouths 
of erstwhile agitators.^ Problems that went unheeded in the 
ardor of conquest now reappeared and demanded a practical 
solution, in cold blood; it was only the least rational of the 
Kolonidmenschen who refused to profit by the study of other 
nations' experiences, and who clamored for the development of a 
distinctly "German policy."^ 

It is not always easy to specify exactly what a party means 
when it calls for a genuinely ^'national" policy. There is an ele- 
ment of symbolism about the term which baffles definition. In the 
present case — one not without its parallels — a national policy 
was invoked as a convenient short-cut to avoid all the uninter- 
esting and unpleasant exigencies which had marked the history 
of antecedent colonial undertakings. The fundamental assump- 
tion of those who clamor for a national policy is that the experi- 
ence of the past counts for little or nothing; national vanity and 
unreflecting patriotism foster the belief that a royal road lies 
open to the genius of the particular people in question. The 

*The present article is a continuation of "The Beginnings of German 
Colonization" (Yale Review, May, 1901), in which full titles of many books 
and articles here referred to are given. 

*F. Fabri, Funf Jahre, etc., 13; 28; 144. Some of the larger Hamburg 
and Bremen firms looked on colonization with coolness or distrust Id., 18. 

*The "colonial party's" official organ in Africa declared that, "Germany 
had nothing to learn from England or any other colonizing nation, having a 
method of handling social problems peculiar to the German spirit." Perry, 
Traditions, etc. But cf. F. Fabri, Fiinf Jahre, 28. 
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irrationality involved in such a view. is. of course, a necessary 
aRendant upon popular sentiment unbridled by intelligence or 
judgment. 

As a matter of fact the policy really developed was, in several 
important respects, a genuinely German one. Who but tlie 
Germans, for example, have approached the colonial question 
from the "learned" standpoint, discarding with decision, on the 
one hand, the empirical, and on the mher the "metaphysical" 
methods of their seniors in the art? This learned attitude may 
seem amusing — it has furnished much material for the facetious, 
even in Germany, and, at first sight, it does provoke a smile to 
find the Dr. phil. and the Dr. juris so generously represented in 
the humbler cat^ories of the colonial service — but it is none the 
less an attitude marked by individuality and without its parallel 
in the history of incipient colonial activity. Perhaps with the 
Germans such an attitude was logically to be expected, though 
the historian cnuk] doubtless e\tike many striking instances of a 
people scorning its national traditions and superior advantages, 
and electing rather to revive obsolete and exploded fallacies and 
flounder about in the vaguest indecision. To assert that the 
Germans have tried at the outset to prcrfit by the study of the 
records of the past, and by the enlistment of the services of the 
best contemporary science, is not to extend them unqualified 
approval: but because they have attempted with a fair degree 
of consistency, to use against their new environment the knowl- 
edge and experience accumulated by man's centuries of struggle 
with adverse nature, ihe history of their colonial activity pos- 
sesses a certain added interest. Tlie studciK of siKJal science 
feels this interest, perhaps, with especial force; he is always 
looking for a social experiment from which the tiresome and 
r«terated errors of the past shall have been eliminated, and where 
the distrusted conclusions of political and economic science can 
be fairly confronted with cold fact. In any case, whatever else 
may be said of tlic Germans, they cannot be accused of holding 
their own inexperience as a matter of slight moment, to be put 
aside with a wave of the hand.' There seems to have been con- 
siderable candid self-searching at the bottom; then an honest 
'MeiDCckc 104; e(- (Baslivi), 59 S. 
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effort to offset serious disadvantages of many kinds by calling 
into requisition the most modem and approved of methods and 
expedients. One cannot fail to detect the hand of Bismarck in 
the development of this rational and practical side of the early 
colonial policy. 

Germany was, of course, surpassingly fitted for scientific 
colonization — ^absolutely and relatively better equipped than any 
other country has been. The reputation of her historians, 
explorers and professional men of science, who have accumulated 
and imparted knowledge ex cathedra, needs no remark; more 
significant still as witness of the nation's intellectual life and 
vigor are the treatises of her army officers, missionaries and 
colonial administrators, written under the stress of strenuous lives 
of action, and yet ranking among the very best contributions 
to science, in their keenness of observation and soundness of 
conclusion.^ Such studies in commercial geography, physiog- 
^pby, geology, meteorology, tropical hygiene and ethnography, 
have added much to the sum of hiunan knowledge, and cannot 
but contribute to the future efficiency of German colonial methods. 

Unfortunately, experiments in the field of the social sciences 
cannot proceed by isolation of factors. Demonstration of cause 
and effect in a complicated social problem is all but impossible, 
and the captious logician can always come forward with his 
''multiplicity of causes" or his * 'inconsistency of effects." Thus 
might it be in the case in hand : one might be censured for exag- 
geration of the intellectual element in German colonial policy, in 
view of the present-day, often unedifying picture of the German 
colonies. It is none the less true that Germany has stood for 
scientific method in colonization, and it is only a pity that she 
has stood, at the same time, for other things which have tended 
to neutralize and obscure her successes and to cast ridicule upon 
the social sciences and their conclusions. 

The most unfortunate factor in the German attitude toward 

* For example ; Pfeil, Boshart, Wissmann, Krieger, Hagen, Schmidt, Klose. 
von Frangois, Biittner, and many others mentioned in Giesebrecht*s compila- 
tion {Die Behandlung der Eingeborenen, etc. Berlin, 1897). The high 
scientific value of officers* reports is well recognized (Schmidt, i, 282). On 
Germany's readiness to adopt modern scientific methods see also Athenaeum, 
No. 3812 (Nov. 17, 1900). 
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the colonial question has been as characteristic as the most 
enlightened element — if the Germans are great scientists, they 
are likewise confirmed militarists and bureaucrats. Owing their 
national existence to rigid discipline and vigorous use of the 
"mailed fist," tliey are disposed to lieiieve in the universal effec- 
tiveness of inflexible system and peremptory action. Education, 
military and other, strengthens this conviction. But, though not 
without their place in the management of dependencies, inflexi- 
bility and governmental rigor are about as ill adapted to young 
and chaotic societies as the frontier system would be to the 
Prussian state. The vita! error in the German policy has been 
the attempt to carry over to the colonies the complex military' 
and administrative system of the home-land. Here it was that 
the rational regime broke down : such a proceeding was unscien- 
tific to the last degree, and its vicious effects have cast discredit 
liberally upon the solid worth of other parts of the German 
system.' 

When the colonies had been officially annexed to the Empire. 
Bismarck, always a close student of eflfective methods, desired 
to give them an organization modelled on that of the British 
crown colony, directly responsible to the Chancellor. This 
seemed to him the most thoroughly tested and successful system 
when one had to deal with colonies such as those of the Germans. 
It was evident, however, that such a system must entail upon 
the imperial government a resptmsibilily for the colonies that it 
could not well disavow, and under which there might well arise 
calls for anued interference and financial support, together with 
other costly and unpleasant contingencies. These considerations 
alienated the support of the already half-hostile Reichstag, and. 
except for Togo and Kamerun, where German interests were 
more substantial and promising, such a form of organization was 
decisively rejected. This amoimtei:! to a refusal of the repre- 
sentative branch of gtwcmment to ratify actions to which the 
executive branch was committed. 

The position was awkward, but it was promptly relieved by 
the support of the Colonial Societies. The expedient of the 



'JaniuKh (368 fl.) commmti » loigtl) on the Ccrnunn' lack of education 
for colontution, and cspeciilly attacks the syitem of KOvemment through 
I Ihc accncr of jurisi* and other spcciilin* of narrow horiiona. 
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monopolistic trading company^ was invoked from a dishonorable 
oblivion, and again set upon a characteristic career of incom- 
petence and final dissolution. Companies undertook the manage- 
ment of all the possessions except Togo and Kamenin, tinder 
charters which granted them, in general, exclusive rights of rule 
tmder the general supervision of the Empire, exclusive rights of 
trade, of the occupation and development of new land, etc Thus 
the German state was initially saved the expense of admmistra- 
tion and the colonies were still held virtually beneath the German 
flag. 

Before entering upon the history of the German companies, 
it should be stated that these chartered monopolies of the nine- 
teenth century, though strikingly similar to those of the seven- 
teenth, were destined to subserve purposes considerably diflferent. 
The same political and economical causes which created the 
companies of the earlier century have been effective in their 
recent development: the modem companies have been confined 
regularly to countries of a rudimentary development, inhabited 
by peoples of a low economic and political organization. The 
privileges granted under modem charters have been, in many 
particulars, strikingly similar to those vouchsafed by the older 
documents.^ In the course of time, however, general economic 
and political conditions have been so modified as to sap the 
independence of such an organization, with the result that the 
modern monopolistic society is but a shadow of its former self. 
Belonging in its prime to an age of small, segregated and rela- 
tively feeble political unities, it is quite out of its element amidst 
present-day movements toward commercial and political world- 
dominion. Its independent political functions have been lopped 
away and its commercial powers are not adequate to the tasks 
and stress of contemporary life. Its monopoly, that is, its 
reputed source of grain and power, is no longer possible.^ The 

^ Duitschlands Kolonien, door Serklaes van Dene, in Indische Gids, 1888, i, 
134-142; Blum, 41; F. Fabri, 7; 119; Hermann, 31; Meinecke, 5-8. 

* Leroy-Beaulieu, De la Colonisation ches les Peuples Modemes, 4th edit.^ 
Paris, 1898. 

■ GeflFcken, Germans as Emigrants and Colonists. 
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East and West India companies of the Dutch and English' 
were founded, in the neighborhood of 1600, for the purpose 
of securing mutual protection of ships and cargoes and to prevent 
niindus competition between huyers in the Indies. They were, to 
a great extent, militant bodies, providing for themselves by force 
of arms, in distant seas, a security of trade which their countries 
of origin could not afford. They s<X)n came to exercise the 
tyranny of independent political powers, and could not well be 
brought to account, not only because of their actual strength, but 
also because of the cnideness nf contemporary means of com- 
munication. Their object was actual, mercantile gain, for which 
end no means were too violent or underhanded. 

Tlie trading companies of our own day, well represented by 
the German examples, are subordinate organizations for a politi- 
cal purpose rather than essentially independent organizations for 
purely commercial ends. The actual powers which they are able 
to wield are not sufficient to afford them more than a relativdy 
ephemeral independence. Extension of the market and its pro- 
tection, the development of commercial usages and norms, the 
suppression of war, the "reach" of communication with its attend- 
ant diffusion of information, an extended power of home-control, 
rendered the more redoubtable by the development of swift 
national navies, ready to enforce with speed the provisions of a 
government which is, as it were, on the sjKit — all these factors 
conspire to render a company little more tlian the servitor of 
the political power of the metropolis. .\s a servitor, how- 
ever, its functions are most significant, in these days; as Leroy- 
Beaulicu says," the modern companies should not be judged 
merely from the standpoint of commerce and finance. Tliey 
offer unrivalled opportunities as a means of entrance and occu- 
pation of new lands; they afford an agency which is simple 
and elastic, which does much with little, and which works in 
silence without having its doings undesirably advertised in parlia- 

' Rose her, 253 (f.; I^roy-Beaulicu, SoifF.i Vui Rees, Staatk»ithoudkMmdt, 
Uir«ht, 186S. vol. II; Dc howtt. Stoalt - *n AdminutratUf Rtekt van Neitr- 
larndfth-lndie. '» GrivenhsKe, 1895, 54*^-: Boniuuieux. Les grandts Com- 
fagniet dt Commrret, Paris, rfbw. fMiim: Egerloa. A Short Hittory of 
Britith Caloniat Policy. London. 1897. JO fi. 
Pp. aQ4ff. 
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mentary discussion. Not only that ; the company forms a screen 
behind which the government can pursue its purposes of annexa- 
tion until it sees fit to assume in actuality the power which it 
has merely delegated until the time is ripe. In the development 
of a new country such an expedient is most salutary for the pre- 
servation of the world's peace. Disavowals in consequence of 
rash or over-zealous action are thereby rendered plausible; the 
company is the pioneer and represents the not imfortunate scape- 
goat of international differences, whose existence is but for a 
time and whose wounds are easily healed, however loudly and 
bitterly it sees fit to bemoan its lot before the world. 

The German companies perfectly exemplify this general type — 
although their existence has been arrested considerably short of 
the average term of twenty-five to fifty years allotted by the French 
economist.^ All but one of the German companies, and that 
a comparatively insignificant one, have surrendered their political 
functions into the imperial hands and remain in a more or less 
private capacity in their respective regions.^ 

This history of the various companies. in their dual capacity 
shows some variation of detail, but presents, on the whole, a 
consistent picture of incompetence and failure. They were con- 
structed after British and Dutch models, without, however, ade- 
quate account having been taken of the different environment in 
which it was their lot to be cast. Where they would accept 
them, the companies were granted the essential rights, and 
allowed to exercise the typical functions, of a state, under a slight 
imperial supervision. These included the levying of taxes and 
tolls, the coining of money, the erection of banks of issue, the 
maintenance of a police force, the administration of justice, exclu- 
sive rights in the occupation of unoccupied land and in the closing 
of treaties and agreements with natives, certain mining rights, 
railroad concessions, and so on.^ In short, the rights assured to 
the companies answered to the necessity to which they owed 

' Leroy-Beaulieu, 310. 

*Von Stengel, 41-42. 

'Von Stengel, 42; Schmidt, i, 16; ii, 300-301; Hermann, 33, 51; Meinecke, 8. 
The legal status of the companies is concisely treated by von Stengel; sec 
also Der Deutsche Export, 50-51. 
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Ihcir existence — they obtained all the privileges necessary to 
private societies whose main roi,ion d'Hre was to relieve the 
home government from expense on account ot the protectorates 
until such time as necessity or reconsideration should bring the 
people as represented by the Reichstag lo a more tractable frame 
nf mind. 

The administration of the colonies under ihe companies was 
vested nominally in a LandcshauptnioHn, who was assisted by the 
supervisors of the various districts into which Uie protectorates 
were divided.' In reality, howe\*er, this functionary had very 
little freedom of action. He was both too near to and too distant 
from the "green baize" — too near because his measures were ever 
subject to re\'ocation by cable, too distant in that detailed orders 
from Berlin were, for the most part, antedated ere their arrival. 
The directors at home were ever ready to take a hand in the 
settlement of local colonial questions, and too often their inter- 
ference and recommendation took the shape of poorly informed 
but confident meddling, productive of endless confusion and 
contradiction. This was flagrantly the case in New Guinea, 
the most distant and least known of the protectorates. Blum^ 
says that not one of die directors or councd of the New Guinea 
Company ever saw the island; lliat Hansemann, the chief direc- 
tor, was a type of the modern monied aristocrat, who resented 
advice from anyone. To his self-sufficiency the fiasco in New 
Guinea is chiefly to be charged. One administrator succeeded 
.-mother in rapid succession, each new arrival being of a differ- 
ent calHng and having different interests. Change of system 
went with change of personnel.* No sound govemmaital sys- 
tem of any kind was introduced, no agreements were made with 

'Von SlenBcl, 68; Schmidt, it. 394 ff.; FiUner. DtuUchei Kolontat-Hiuid- 
Imch, 3d edit.. Berlin, 1901, voU i, p. 36s, rtc. Thii manual gives fnlt siul 
minute detiils of the colonicx uid their stations (induditig telcsmpfa liiiet, 
tailroadi. poua.\ facilltiM, etc.} ; it alui indud«x a catalogue of the pertonne) 
of the service. 

■Ppi.4lff.; 6a 

'Id, p. 4j. Here is sivcn a catalopit of chaiiges In personticl and syston. 
A quotation from Schmicle on this subject is pardcularlj' noteworihy. Scvent 
Hories illustrating the pitiful ncalciicss of the judiciaiy follow. For further 
details of the Company's management, see Kricger, Ntu-Guinra. Berlin, 1899, 
131 II.; Schmidt, ii, 399. 
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the natives, no dignity was lent to the administration of justice. 
Occasionally an administrator of rare personal force managed to 
triumph in part over his difficulties, but this was the exception.* 

Boshart tells a like story of the company for Southwest Africa. 
He says that the colonial societies, though they number among 
their members some of the greatest capitalists of the empire, get 
scarcely enough funds together to maintain a dozen poorly paid 
and, for the most part, useless officials. The funds go for the 
local "plant" in Berlin, for clerk-hire, and for occasional festivi- 
ties; no money is applied to actual colonial purposes.* 

In any land, the evils of such a system of government are 
apparent on its face; they are the more disastrous in a young 
and undeveloped colony. In a new country there constantly arise 
administrative contingencies which cannot be foreseen, risks 
which cannot be systematized or distributed; conditions demand 
fertility of resource and promptness of action, and success has 
often been proved to vary with the strength of these qualities. 
The experience of all successful colonizers seems to point to the 
system of local direction and responsibility as the most practicable 
in a field where, in any case, action must be largely empiric. If. 
for its welfare, adult trade demands security and a maintenance 
of the status quo, and suffers severely from the entrance of 
caprice and irregularity, certainly the beginnings of commerce 
ought to be assured against such disturbing factors. 

* Blum (121 ff.) describes the truly heroic attempts of von Hagen to 
accomplish anything under this system. He says there was a tendency to 
refer all, even the smallest questions, to Berlin. The system of accounting 
was most lax and constant conflicts arose from the commercial and political 
powers being lodged in one hand; when the function of governing had been 
given up by the company, a wholesome trade set in. Blum calls the activity 
of the New Guinea Company, **Tappen und Tasten ohne Sinn und deshalb 
ohne Gewinn" (146). F. Fabri (24) says, the policy has been "von Fall zu 
Fall" — a system well enough in European diplomatic entanglements, but 
utterly out of place in a new country where the "Falle" are different in kind 
and should not be allowed to exist. Dr. Hahl, in the Bismarck Archipelago, 
managed to initiate a better system. The German administration in these 
parts had a living reproof ever before it in the admirable system of Sir 
W. MacGregor. in British New Guinea (Blum, 54). 

* Pp. 159; 177. Boshart was an officer sent by the Company in 1887 to inves- 
tigate the political and commercial possibilities of S. W. Africa and vicinity. 
It is to be noted that the S. W. Africa Co. refused the Hoheitsrechte, Com- 
plaints of parsimony are made also by Engler (112). 
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In still another way did the insecurity and instability of the 
companies' administration make themselves felt in the Geiroan 
colonies — they complicated the native situation. To this question 
further attention will be subsequently given; it is one of the most 
vital issues, if not the most important and menacing, in the 
history of the German colonies. 

It would appear, then, in the matter of government, that llic 
companies furnished a system scarcely worthy of the name. 
They benefited commerce to a very slight degree only, and 
devoted themselves chiefly to the occupation, such as it was, 
and ruthless exploitation of the lands and their native products. 
Starting nut witli great plans and well c(|uipped scientific staffs,' 
they later found themselves embarrassed for funds and forced 
to reduce their scale of operations. Never having really grappled 
with the essential issues in the development of trade with the 
tropics, the financial strain grew upon them along with the politi- 
cal, until it was greater tlian they could bear. Then they wer^ 
severally forced to request the im])erial government to take over 
the administrative function — earlier, perhaps, than had originally 
been contemplated or desired. 

Inefficiency of administration, therefore, and of commercial 
methods and measures, acted and reacted upon one another, cre- 
ating a vicious and disastrous round, and almost precluding the 
I>ossibility of advance- The fact was demonstrated anew that 
there exists an essential contradiction and incompatibility between 
the governing and the trading functions, whether or not these 
arc united in the same individual or society.* In trading one 
reckons for the proximate gain, for advantage realizable cer- 
tainly within the life-time of the operator; the function of 
governing, on the contrary, is the more perfect and digni- 
fied, according as it discounts present conditions and labors 
for that distant future gootl which, through disinterested states- 
manship, it foresees. It may endure immediate losses and sacri- 
fices — it can do that because of its longevity and extended 
credit — but the individual or company can follow only afar off 
and to the extent of its narrower means and limited credit 

'Kellie. joo; Schmidt, i, IJ5S.; ii, 333. 
'Ct F. Fahri. 7; i8ff.; lao. 
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This contradiction was scarcely percqptible in the seventeenth 
century prototypes of the nineteenth century chartered companies, 
because, properly speaking, administration in the colonies was 
at that time a mere adjimct to trade exploitation. The later 
developing ideas of colonial government which clothe it with 
responsibility for peace, humanity and civilization, and make it 
thereby the regulator of trade, were yet to come. In the German 
colonies there was no longer any opportunity to occupy rich land, 
dig treasure, or maintain a spice monopoly; in a difficult coimtry, 
under adverse conditions, the initial labors preparatory to occu- 
pancy must have, in a large measure, preceded the advance of 
trade. The companies could not open up the land for themselves, 
and establish security, order and law. Again it was demon- 
strated that a colonial policy could not be built on trade relations, 
nor a stable government on mercantile principles. 

It has already been noted that the colonies of Togo and 
Kamerun passed directly under the imperial power, and were 
organized after the general type of the British crown colony.* 
The actually existing German interests in these colonies were 
substantial enough to effect this result; indeed the well-known 
*'Kamerun" was popularly all but synonymous with "colony** 
in early German colonial times.^ The entrance of the imperial 
power into Southwest Africa was an unwilling one; although 
originally a company had been formed to carry forward the pro- 
jects of Luderitz, it promptly declared itself unwilling to assume 
the Hoheitsrechte — forcing, by sucli action, an occupation at 
imperial expense, at least in part, and under imperial officials.* 
East Africa next passed under the imperial power (1891); an 
insurrection which broke out in 1888 had proved too much for 
the East Africa Company's resources, and, indeed, kept an able 
imperial commissioner's hands full for several years.* New 
Guinea presents a more checkered history. Owing to financial 
embarrassment, the company, in 1889, asked the Chancellor to 



^ F. Fabri, 7 ; 23 flF. ; Keltic, 305 ; GeflFcken, Germans as Emigrants, etc 
*"Der Volksmund kennt vor allem nur Kamerun, der gewissermassen alle 
unsere Schutzgebiete reprasentiert." Engler, 157. 

• F. Fabri, 23. Hamburg and Bremen firms were not at all sanguine as 
to the chartered company scheme. Schmidt, ii, 265 ; Geffcken, 1. c 

* F. Fabri, 23, 36 ff. ; Schmidt, i, i ff. ; Andler, 273. 
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lake over the government. This was done; but by 1892 it was 
found that double expense for ofHcials was being incurred under 
the existing system, and the imperial government withdrew. In 
1899, however, the company was again in a most wretched state 
of financial embarrassment and economic collapse, and the 
imperial rule was again requested and established.' The remain- 
ing society, the small Jaluit Company of the Marshall Islands, 
has naturally better fulfillecl its mission than any of the 
others — if retention and control of its territory be considered its 
mission — it has paid all regular expenses of government and has 
enjoyed a fair measure of reputation and prosperity.* 

It may be said, then, of the German companies, that they were 
really makeshifts pending the readiness of the government to 
take control. Their origin in the colonial societies should of 
itself indicate this. .As makeshifts they have no doubt dis- 
charged important political functions and done their share 
towards neutralizing the dangerous friction caused by direct 
contact of sovereign states on alien territory. Their career and 
outcome, however, are witness to the fact tliat the era of the 
typical seventeenth century chartered company has passed away. 

When the imperial government succeeded to the possessions of 
The various companies, colonial policy began to take on the 
definite outlines which it had already displayed in Togo and 
Kamerun. The new government found itself on its own ground 
where there was fighting to be done; the insurrection in East 
Africa, which had cost the local company its political existence, 
was reduced by a vigorous and relentless swinging of the sword. 
The martial spirit of discipline soon seized upon and pervaded 
the administrative system; where the Spaniards had worshipped 
the dogma of religion and the French had set up the ideal of 
"assimilation," the Germans invoked the panacea of strict order 
and inflexible discipline. It was natural and almost inevitable 

'MOlIer, 38 fl-: Blum, introduction, p. v: Schmidt, ii. 40 (F.; 394. Of 
couna the companies received tome compenaation for their surrender of 
ri|bts, in ihii case four million marks and some share in deciding upon 
measttres of rule under the Empire. Krieger, 3]i fl. 

' Von Sicngel, joo ; Meinedce,S; Loeb, in C^myj in Cvlomoj f iiuM'f (PmM. 
Amtr. Eton. Aum., 3d Scries, vol. 1, No. 3). 6t. 
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that this should be so, but one sighs to think that this social 
experiment of a gifted people should have been crossed by another 
of those inexorable dogmas which time and again in history 
have neutralized and set at naught interesting social movements — 
processes which were seemingly sure to prove or refute through 
striking instances the practical value of science and rational 
method. 

Over-government through a system of bureaucracy was about 
as bad for the colonies as the interference of the home societies 
had been, during the period of the chartered companies. If 
there is anything that is proved by the history of colonies, it is 
that they cannot flourish under an inelastic and stereotyped sys- 
tem. In the colonies the individual and the society stand once 
more in closer and more vital relation with their physical environ- 
ment; a return to a less evolved system of government is fotmd 
necessary, and the application of minute regulation is felt to be 
a detriment and an anachronism. The rough and ready methods 
of frontier government and justice have their place in the 
development of a new country, and if external power is able 
permanently to impose a much more highly refined system, it is 
the misfortune of the colony involved.^ German writers are 
almost unanimous in condemning this bureaucracy and their 
remonstrances have borne some fruit. They have rebelled 
against the military caste-system, the imposition of petty r^u- 
lations and fines, the direction of affairs from Berlin, the inex- 
perience and self-confidence of the colonial functionaries and in 
general against the arbitrary conduct of a governing organiza- 
tion which did not know its ground.^ 

As usual, however, good is mixed with evil; the services of 
the imperial domination must not be overlooked. Under the 

* Bismarck's views on the value of the bureaucratic system in the colonies 
were pronounced ; he said in 1876 that no success was to be attained by trans- 
planting the Prussian government assessors and bureaucratic system to 
Africa; that work at the green table was the last thing suitable to that 
sphere. Conversations with Prince Bismarck (Whitman) 242; cf. F. Fabri, 
27; 100. 

* For some details of German officialism and its workings, see Blum, 140 ff. ; 
R. C. Witt, An Experiment in Colonisation, Blackwood's, 163 : 788 ; 77 Globus, 
1900, p. 229; Pfeil, Vorschldge, 39 ff.; but cf. Keltie, 309. 
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strong arm, peace and security have been established, and the 
slave trade has been largely suppressed in its ancient strongholds 
by the power which holds the coasts. Expense in lives and in 
money lias not been spared in the exploration of the Hinterland 
and in pushing forward the permanent outposts of civilization. 
Scientific investigation of tlie most valuable kind has been made 
concidently with the advance of expeditions and of administrative 
stations.' The same conscientious and painstaking effort has 
been universally put forth. When the errors incident to inex- 
perience shall have been recognized and eliminated — and the 
Germans, hampered by no false pride, seem to be adept at this 
process — it will lie hard to find a people better equipped for the 
management of dependencies.* 

Under the imperial rule, the Schulzgebiete "are substantially 
colonies in the same sense as the British Crown Colonies, form- 
ing an int^ral part of the empire as regards other states, although 
of course German laws are not applicable to them except by 
express enactment, and their natives are not German citizens."' 
The actual power of administration is vested in a governor (or 
commissioner) who is responsible primarily to the German 
Chancellor. Unfortunately he was at first responsible to other 
officials as well, inasmuch as a colonial office had not yet been 
differentiated.* This led to conflicts, and finally lo a serious 
overburdening of the Foreign Office with colonial business. The 
Colonial Department of the Foreign Office was established April 
I, 1890; the governor is responsible through this officer and 
the Chancellor, to the Emperor, in whom is vested the general 
function of rule in the colonics. The imperial Chancellor is 
empowered to summon a colonial council, consisting of experts 
in all departments of knowledge bearing on colonies, to advise 
with him in such questions as he desires. This council passes 
on the draft budget.* In the colony, the governor is assisted 
by subordinates in the different provinces or districts, is head 

*Thi( wu particularly Iruc of Kamcnin. There the unexplored region of 
Africa is nurest the coast (Engler. 8g). C(. KeliJe. yA 
•See Brunialti, Cotonit dtgli italiani (Torino. 1897), 171 ff.; F. Fibri. jp. 
'Geflcken, Tkt Gtrmaiu oj Emigrmiti and CotonuU. 
' Schmidt, i, 376 ff. ; F. Fabri. taj. 
' Von Stengel, 66 : Loeb, 49. 
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of the military power, of the judiciary, etc. High centralizatiofi, 
therefore, prevails. The administration of justice follows one 
general plan in the protectorates: minor disputes of natives are 
left, as far as possible, to the native chiefs as arbiters, secondary 
courts try the remaining minor cases, and death sentences and 
appeals are the province of the governor, with or without council, 
as chief judge.^ 

The commercial position^ of the colony with reference to the 
German government is that of most favored country. The 
colonies rank as Zollausland, and their exports are subject to 
the imposition of duties, both at the German ports and at the 
boundaries of the other colonies. Export duties are also col- 
lected, except in Togo and Kamerun. The tariff on imports is 
levied on a revenue basis, and seldom exceeds a low percentage 
(1^-20 per cent.). Many and important articles are placed on 
the free list at both ends.* Prohibitions affect only arms and 
ammunition, and spirituous liquors. It will be noted also that 
much of the German territory comes under the rulings of the Ber- 
lin conference,* by which the conventional basins of the Congo 
and Niger were opened to free navigation by the ships of all 
nations. Freedom of trade was established and only such duties 
were to be levied as would pay expenses incurred in the interests 
of trade, no differentials being allowed. These provisions are, 
of course, active in the Congo and Niger possessions of Germany. 

The settlement of the new colonies has not proceeded apace. 
It is generally recognized that, with the exception of Southwest 
Africa, they are unfitted to receive any permanent European 

* Details are given in Von Stengel's work ; it is a standard treatise on legal 
relations in the colonies. See also, for less detailed treatment, Fitzner, passim ; 
Loeb, 45 flF. ; Schmidt, ii, 194; Meinecke, 14. Of late there has been a move- 
ment looking to the adoption of English and French systems of colonial 
government; the establishment of the local council and the independent 
colonial budget has been much discussed. Annals Amer. Acad. Pol. and See. 
Sci., xix, no. i (Jan. 1902), p. 162. 

* Von Stengel, 97 ff. 

"Details in Fitzner, passim; Der Deutsche Export, 34 ff., 41 ff.; Led). 
59 ff. The customs-dues of Togo were admittedly modelled upon those 
of the English Gold Coast colony. Klose, 547. Scientific apparatus, the 
property of the missions, etc., were regularly free. 

* Keltic, 205 ff. 
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settlement: their lot is that of the trading or plantation colony, 
supporting a shifting population of European traders and plan- 
ters, whose interest in the country can never be that of a people 
for its home. Southwest Africa, as far as climate is concerned, 
might allow of European settlement: but, as has been seen, the 
region is anything but inviting to the settler. In addition to this, 
the action of the company for Southwest Africa has interposetl 
artificial obstacles of the most serious kind. Where it has not 
itself pursued the selfish policy of appropriation of the Iiest lands, 
it has a11owe<l speculators to gain possession; the price of land' 
is. in view of existing conditions, exceedingly high, and tile pur- 
chaser can never be sure that his title is secure and that the land 
he has bought is not an arid sandhill. In addition to all this, 
the delays and expense incident to settlement are so great thai 
immigration of tlie German peasant is out of the question. The 
expenses due to delays alone (in journeying by ox-wagon to 
Windhoek and there waiting on Ihe convenience of the far from 
strenuous company-official) is estimated by a competent critic 
at $100; the same writer asserts that a capital of over $2,300 is 
indispensable, and that, even with this, and neglecting the never 
remote possibility of drought, "rinderpest" and bad years, the 
settler would still be in debt $800 in the fifth year of his cattle- 
raising activity.* .^.griculture on any respectable scale is 

'The sovcrnincni price is i M. per ha. for the lands it has retained. The 
S. W. A. Co. charges about the same. Other companies ask a prohibitive 
price, BS ihey are wailing for a rise. Prices arc reckoned in lump-sums with 
no tc|[ard lo Uie quality of the land, of which, indeed, the companies are 
oftentimes as ignorant as the setilcra. The conditions of payment are very 
hard (10 per cent, down, tvro years free, then 10 per cent, a year). Her- 
mann, who gives this information from personal experience, says, that 
considering ihc defective protection of the govenmient. the arid quality of 
ihc land. etc.. the price should be put down to 50 pf. per hi. to be paid up in 
fifty years. I'hcre are only two settlers near Windhoek who deserve th<' 
name, and, though econoinJcal and industrious, they find it hard or impos- 
sible to pay. Hermann, S~ti. 

'Hermaun, jfT. ; 13 S. This author, himself a settler in Southwest Africa, 
has several times cnmc into collision with the company and its powerful 
manipalaiors in Berlin (see Giescbrccht. lai). He writes a very interesting and 
detailed account of the productive possibilities of S. W. Africa. Novelties 
proposed and partially adopted are ostrich -raising and the culture of the litk- 
wofin (Hertnann, 63-64). 
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debarred by physical conditions; in the neighborhood of Wind- 
hoek, where prices are extremely high, it is only with g^reat 
painstaking that horticulture on the small scale can be made to 
pay. The fact of the matter is that the Grerman emig^rant avoids 
the German possessions because of the virtual extension thither 
of the national "system." Often this system is exactly the 
incubus which he is trying to throw off; why should he subject 
himself anew to military conscription and petty regulation when 
so many of his fellow countrymen are leading free and pros- 
perous lives across the Atlantic ? It is no doubt true that labor 
is deterred from entering Southwest Africa (the only German 
colony possible of settlement) because it is well known that the 
competing native of that colony will labor for merely food and 
drink — especially the latter; but at bottom, the attempted arti- 
ficial direction of German emigration is ineffective against the 
innate desire of man to be his own master.^ 

According to the latest available statistics, the total white popu- 
lation of the Grerman dependencies is not above 7,000; of these 
the greater part are officers, officials and traders. In Southwest 
Africa, the Kolonial-Handbuch claims 3,388 German and foreign 
settlers.^ It should here be mentioned that the Germans have 
anticipated for some years and with a mixture of feelings, the 
influx of a large Boer population into the Southwest African 
colony. The Boers are hardy enough, and rich enough in cattle, 
to become a permanent and increasing element of the population ; 
but the Germans dislike their character and have regularly 

^Hermann, 1-2;- cf. Sumner, Protectionism (N. Y., 1885), 79; Nation 
(N. Y.), 65: 471. Engler (98-99) distinguishes six classes of emigrants 
to the ^.olonies: (i) merchants in the colonies and their supporters at home; 
(2) enterprising youths, tired of home, and on their travels; (3) former 
soldiers, who are weary of garrison life and impatient of slow promotion, and 
who want to fight; (4) young men through school, who covet rank and 
honors unattainable at home; (5) older men who want to be something 
at home and can not — who wish to speak or write ; (6) merchants who want 
to get into political life. 

*Fitzner T41. These estimates agree, except in the case of S. W. Africa, 
with those of the Statesman's Year Book (1901). The latter gives the 
number of Europeans in S. W. Africa as 1,840 (1,557 Germans), which seems 
a more reasonable estimate than that of the (perhaps inspired) Kolonial- 
Handbuch. Hauser says (114) that there are not over 3^400 Germans, func- 
tionaries and all, in the Schutsgehiete. 
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repelled advances looking to the establishment of a German 
protectorate over certain regions farther to the south,' The 
outcome of the present war will probably bring this question into 
still greater prominence. 

In the development of the colonial trade,' Germany has suc- 
ceeded little better than in the attempt to direct emigration. The 
companies did practically nothing toward opening up their 
respective regions by means of road-making, clearing of river- 
courses and tlie hke. They did not attempt to minimize the risks 
of commerce by Uie erection of lighthouses, the making of charts 
and the dredging of harbors. Communication with the outside 
world, especially for New Guinea, was 5tful, being rendered 
possible, for the most part, by Dutch and EngHsh vessels. Only 
as the imperial government came forward with subsidized lines, 
was regular communication with Europe established. All these 
works were beyond the strength of the companies, and. it may 
be said, considering their actual political nature and purpose, 
beyond their province. They were to hold the colonies and try 
to pay expenses some way till the government could relieve 
them. 

There was really no incentive for the investment of capital in 
Southwest Africa and New Guinea, for they provided neither 
supply stations nor markets." A scanty and inelastic export of 
hides and ivory from Southwest Africa, and of copra from New 
Guinea, was all that could be reckoned on. The crudcness of 
the means of communication in tJiese two possessions and the 
distance of the latter colony were fatal obstacles to the develop- 
ment of trade. Valuable woods in New Guinea could not be 
transported to the coast and still yield a profit, and the totton 
of the island, though of splendid quality and long staple, could 
not realize a price on European markets which would cover 
the cost of production and freight charges,' and still leave a 

'BuUDcr.ios; Englcr, 112: HermHnn, la; Gfabnj, Ixxix, 3 (Jan. 17, 1901). 

'S« FiWner, pattim, for details; alio Der Drutschr Export.. 

'The Cermaiis call Soiiihwest .^frin iheir "Schmericnkind." Hauler, 41. 

'Blum (103) tays Uic plus in the transport oosis muit be made up fur bjr a 
miiiaj in the cott of production or ■ meUms in quality of product — for all ol 
which practice and eiqicrience arc needed. The wide fluctualiona of the 
European market) are exceedingly harmful to the dcvelopincni of cMtOo- 
raising (171). Cf. Schmidt, ii. 409. 
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reasonable margin of profit. In Togo^ and Kamerun, trade- 
interests had long existed, and from East Africa also many 
valuable products could be drawn. Choice woods, palm-oil and 
kernels, tropical fruits, copra, sugar, ivory and caoutchouc were 
among them, although the last two articles named were becoming 
more and more scarce under a system of ruthless exploitation. 
Cacao, coffee, tea, and a promising quality of tobacco (from New 
Guinea) were raised in the several tropical colonies, and seemed 
to point to future gains as recompense for present toil and 
sacrifice. 

As a supply region, then, the colonies were eminently unsatis- 
factory; nor did they afford a profitable market for Geiman 
wares. The native peoples either had little to give in exchange for 
German goods, or their needs were so few and their improvidence 
so great that they did not care to take advantage of resources 
which they possessed. This was the case particularly in South- 
west Africa and New Guinea. The Herero of the former country 
clung to their one form of wealth — cattle — ^with religious fervor, 
and would sell only those beasts that were old, sick or bewitched;* 
the Papuans of New Guinea were quite satisfied with their lot, and 
desirous only of such minor articles as iron hatchets and knives.* 
Most of the native peoples under the German flag confined their 
demand to powder and guns, and to alcoholic spirits, goods 
which the government was unwilling to supply.** 

East Africa and Kamerun present certain additional trading 
conditions, which entitle them to separate mention. In Kamerun 

* An exceptionally full treatment of the economic possibilities of Togo is 
given by H. Klose, Togo unter deutscher Flagge. Reisebilder und Betrach- 
tungen, Berlin, 1899, 547 ff. 

" Biittner, 25 ff. ; 86. 

' For ages Papuans have traded only when absolute need has frightened 
them out of their laziness. This trade was carried on by means of periodical, 
rotating markets and festivals. As usual, the folk of the smaller islands 
have become the industrial specialists and traders. Papuan manufactured 
articles of export are largely "objects of ethnological interest." Hagen, 
214 ff. 

*One of the irritating features of the native trade is the amount of 
dickering necessary. Long discussions are to the native a favorite diversion; 
he insists upon bartering each article separately and prolongs his enjoyment 
to the despair of the unhappy German. Schmidt, i, 187. 
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the Germans were long irritated by the DuaUa tribe, a people of 
middlemen, who insisted upon retaining for themselves the privi- 
lege of trading between widely diverse conjunctures — the essential 
advantage of the frontier trade. During the earlier years of 
occupation, they offered much open and covert opposition to the 
expansion of German trade with the interior; of late, however, 
their power has been weakened by the extension inland of the 
imperial power. In East Africa, trade has remained for cen- 
turies in the hands of Arabs and natives of India, and attempts 
of the East Africa Company to lay hands upon the commercial 
routes and caravans for purposes of trade and taxation, have 
been, for the most part, futile.' The tremendous inertia of 
custom and the redoubtable power of Islam, vested in tlie Sultan 
of Zanzibar, have been encountered, in active or passive resist- 
ance, at every turn. The East Africa Company never got much 
beyond the invasion stage,' 

On the whole, then, the trade of these new possessions has 
not justifie<l the eager expectations, nor satisfied the longings, 
of the acquisition- period, Tlie possession of "colonies" seems 
to have been as unsatisfactory in the solution of commercial prob- 
lems as of those of emigration. Nor has the development of com- 
merce with the colonies been such as to afford any convincing 
instances to those who asserted that trade would follow the flag. 
If truth be told, the tendency of trade seems to have been to 
follow the British, and for obvious reasons. It was only by 
the use of English trade-marks, for example, that the Germans 
managed to get any hold at all in Southwest Africa, llidr 
gcxxls were r^arded as "German trash,"* and the demand for 
them under their own mark and form was very small. Here 
again the Germans brought up against the barrier of century-old 
and time-hallowcd custom, as well as against the superior elas- 
ticity and development of the British commercial system. The 
tariff regulations mentioned above, however moderate, could not 

'The Indians (Mpecialljr the Banians) are tlf and b«d, bni indispetitablc 
to tile Germans [or the presenL Schniidl, i, i8t. 

'Leroy-Beaulicu, 803. 

'This was about 1840. when German* firH appeared as merchants in S. W. 
Africa- Keltic, ifti. 
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but have had their effect upon an incipient trade which called 
for the utmost freedom of development.* 

Statistics of German/s trade with her colonies exhibit, on 
the whole, an uninteresting dead-level.^ It is found that while 
exports have remained practically stationary, imports, especially 
of manufactured wares, have increased somewhat in volume. 
The decline of caoutchouc and ivory under a system of ruthless 
destruction has already been alluded to. In general, Germany's 
share in the exports and imports of the Schutzgebiete is insignifi- 
cant; it appears, however, to be on the increase.' 

But, though the development of the German colonial trade has 
not been such as to satisfy the inflated hopes of the colonial party, 
the recital of its story need cause no shame to the Germans. 
They were working against overwhelming odds. The companies, 
however culpable, cannot with justice be held to full account 
for all the mismanagement and mistakes incident to their per- 
formance of temporary and inconsistent functions; even if the 

*The manufactured articles imported into East Africa arc mostly from 
England, America, Switzerland and India. Arms and (inferior) powder are 
about the only articles demanded of the Germans. Schmidt, i, 179 flP. Philipp- 
son (32; 44) had predicted (1880) that colonies could not be permanently 
retained by a country of such unfortunate geographical position as Germany; 
he prophesied that they would fall into England's market. 

*The following table (in marks), though incomplete, may serve to give 
some idea of the volume of the colonial trade : [000 omitted.] 

•92 '93 '94 '95 '96 '97 "98 '90 

Togo Exp. 2136 2415 2241 2353 1887 1976 2491 3280 

Imp. 2412 3414 2895 3048 1651 771 1470 2583 

Kamerun Exp. 4264 4633 4435 4090 396i 3385 4602 

Imp. 4471 4162 6497 5658 5359 6327 9297 

S. W. Africa... Exp 1247 916 1399 

Imp 4887 5868 8941 

East Africa Exp 2831 2987 2862 1943 

Imp 6223 6015 7684 6071 

These figures are drawn from the Statesman's Year Book, Der Deutsche 
Export, and Fitzner's Kolonial-Handhuch, They are probably approximately 
correct. The amounts stand for totals of imports and exports, except in 
the case of East Africa, where totals of chief articles are indicated. 

*The import trade of Germany with West Africa attained its high- water 
mark in 1891 (M. 5,600,000). Since 1896 its rise has been due to imperial 
subventions, especially for Southwest Africa. The statistics here involved 
are admittedly poor and corrupt. Only general tendencies can be shown. 
For details, see Der Deutsche Export, 56 ff. 
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directors were seriously at fault, the evil occasioned was rather 
local than general in its incidence. There was a singular modera- 
tion and care displayed by the government, in the whole matter; 
this, again, in all probability, must be referred to the influence of 
Bismarck. Fortunately for the Germans, the governor of the 
mechanism seems to have discharged its function with rare 
precision. 

After the government had gathered the reins of power into 
its own hands, commercial matters were set at once upon a 
better footing. The companies themselves (especially in East 
Africa)' began to feel themselves more nearly equal to the 
discharge of their business functions now that the incubus of 
administration had been removed. The imperial government 
operated, if not with skilled hand, certainly with farsighted pur- 
pose. Scientific expeditions were systematically organized and 
experiment stations were founded for the investigation of condi- 
tions of soil, climate, etc; the acclimatization of various grains, 
vegetables and fruits became a subject for study and experiment. 
Tlie Hinterland of West and Southwest Africa had been vigor- 
ODsly opened up in the early years of the imperial government; 
East Africa and. later. New Guinea, now offered a fresh field 
(or exploits and advance. Military and commercial roads were 
built and carefully patrolled,' In general, however, trade from 
the interior still passes over the narrow native "paths," as it 
has done from time immemorial.' The solution of the qtiestion 
of commtmication still looms up as a sine qtia non of cITective 
occupation and development. 

The imperial coin has been made l^al tender in most of the 
colonies. In Southwest Africa, it is said, the once prevalent 
British coin is becoming more scarce ; but in Tc^o, where trade 
interests were better developed, British currency is much pre- 
ferred.* 

'Schmidt, i. 133 ff. 

' They have genenlly been of an unncccuary width and quality, inasmnch 
aa length and penetration have been sacrificed. Natives of Togo can not 
°c« the use of a road several tiicters in wiilih: ihey solemnly march in 
"gooae^srde*-" along the edges, in the gooil old anccMral way. Meineckc. ill 

'Cf. Haoter, I J. Where Uiere are no native path* (f. g.. in pan* of New 
Guinea) a paisage has 10 be hacked out, itep by step, through the dents 
jnnglc. Kricacr, 343. 

'Locb, 53; Meineckc, 43; KIosc. 137. 
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One important and arduous service of the East Africa 0>in- 
pany was the piece-meal transportation inland of the steamer 
"Hermann von Wissmann," which was put together and success- 
fully launched on Lake Tanganyika, The advantage of this 
gunboat's control of the "west coast of East Africa/' as Wiss- 
mann called it, is apparent; its presence has been fatal to the 
slave trade of the region, besides having proved of inestimable 
service to a developing commerce. 

In the matter of transmarine communication, the government's 
hand has been active from the first. Liberal subventions^ were 
granted to African lines and by the early nineties fair communica- 
tions had been established. At present, German steamers call at 
the ports of Togo and Kamerun three times per month, along the 
East African coast every two weeks, and at the Southwest African 
harbors monthly.^ New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago 
were dependent solely upon Dutch and English lines until 
recently; the New Guinea Company did nothing to facilitate 
local or European connections and the government could, at that 
time, accomplish little. At present the German colonies do not 
suflfer to any great extent from absence of external communica- 
tion. 

Railroads in the colonies are a more crying need, and are no 
more than in their beginnings. Railroad development can do 
much for Southwest Africa, where the chief obstacles to the 
opening-up of the interior lie in the time, danger and cost of 
transport across the sandy desert that borders the coast. Cable 
connection is now made with all the African protectorates and 
limited telegraph and telephone lines (largely military) are 
found in all the colonies.^ 

On the whole, considering the obstacles which the Germans 
have had to meet, and their inexperience in governing dependen- 

^ The first subvention was legalized April 6, 1885 ; after this time sub- 
ventions became more and more common. Der Deutsche Export^ 47-48. 

* Fitzner, i and ii, passim. English and French lines call along the East 
and West African coasts, and Southwest Africa has monthly connection with 
the Cape. A line of steamers makes connection between East Africa and 
India every three weeks. A recent account of existing connections is to be 
found in Globus, Ixxix, Nr. 9 (March 7, 1901), 146. 

* Fitzner, i and ii, passim. All the Schuisgebiete are in the IVeltpostverein. 
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cies, it must be admitted that they have coped manfully with an 
extremely troublesome situation, sparing neither money, effort 
nor lives in the solution of commercial and other problems, pre- 
sented in their most forbidding forms. Throughout, the atti- 
tude of the colonizing power has been that of modesty and of 
dogged perseverance, of willingness to learn and to correct 
errors. There has been no extravagance countenanced, and yet 
the expense has been grievously heavy. Many brave lives have 
been lost in battle, and many more sacrificed to the deadly climate, 
with its fatal fe\'ers and dysentery.' In comparison with such 
irreparable losses, expenses of administration may seem slight; 
but, as has been seen, they were such as to discourage the 
enthusiastic and reasonably strong colonial companies. From 
the time of their annexation until the late nineties, Togo and 
Kamerun managed to pay their own way; since that time, how- 
ever, they have been the recipients of rapidly increasing imperial 
subventions. The Small Jaluit Company is the only one which 
has regularly balanced its budget without state aid. The expense 
incurred by the Empire in the entire or partial administration of 
East and SoutJiwest Africa and New Guinea has been heavy 
from the first, and manifests a tendency to increase steadily.- 
The following table^ may give some idea of the colonial budgets : 

'The story goes Ihal there were >Iwiys two goventor* fn route between 
the West African possessions aiid the home-Und; one. in his coHin. being 
carried home for burial, and the other hastening to lake his vacant place. 

'According to Loeb (61), expenses in behalf of the coloniei rose from 
9.497.000 M. in 1896-7 to 35.3co.0oo in 1899. The full Ktimaies, he says (6j), 
were never allowed by the imperial legislature. He notes (70) the inter- 
esting fact that Kamerun alone has been required to repay subventions, on 
a basis of annual installments, to the imperial treasury. The budget and 
debt -contracting powers have been in the hands of the imperial legiilatufe 
since tSgi. although here the Emperor's hand is still very powerful (49 9.). 

'Condensed from Fitiner, i and ii, pastim. and Loeb. jiifll. In the former 
are to be found details of taxation. lax-colleciion, expenses of various kinds, 
and the like. Lacunae are filled from the Stalftman't Vtar Book ( tgoi ) and 
the Aimanach de Gotka (1903). The figures for the last years arc mottlr 
eftimues. and protnUy understate the ti 
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Imperial Subventions. 
[In marks: ooo omitted.] 

'95-6 '96-7 '97-8 'gB^ •99-«9«> I9K« !»»-» 

Togo 254 270 884 

Kamerun 620 679 690 814 983 2063 2180 

E.Africa 3687 4301 4339 3805 6035 6700 5259 

S.W.Africa 1700 4087 3015 4601 6909 7172 9103 

(1899) («9m) 

N. Guinea 75 • • • 848 710 

Samoa 52 14^ 

(1898) (1899) (i9n>) (X90X) 

Kiautschou 5000 8500 9780 10750 

Caroline, Palao and Marianne 

Islands, (estimated annual 

subvention) 370 287 

The heavy debt item of the budget is, of course, the expense 
of military occupation. The credit items consist of the sub- 
ventions, and of various taxes, e, g., on natives, on business 
firms, etc., customs dues, income from railroads, and other minor 
income. The receipts from the customs form by far the largest 
of these items, excepting always the subventions.* 

To the Germans, then, as well as to other peoples, world-domin- 
ion has proved itself to be an expensive luxury. They seem 
to regard it as worth the cost; indeed, it is charged by certain 
recalcitants^ that the popular mind is unsettled in the matter of 

* The following budget of the East Africa colony (Fitzner, i, 271) is 
typical : 

Receipts. 
[000 M. omitted.] 

1895-6 1896-7 1897-8 1898-9 1899-1900 I9cx>-i90i 

Direct Taxes ... ... 100 350 560 

Customs 1750 1350 1400 1625 1750 1750 

Administrative income, etc. ... 400 250 300 435 410 613 

Income from railroads ... ... ... ... 85 

Imperial subvention 3687 4301 4339 3805 5985* 6700 

Total 5837 5901 6039 5965 8495 9708 

Expenditures. 

Current 5542 5409 5546 5630 5942 6764 

Extraordinary 280 476 480 322 2540 2931 

Reserve fund 15 16 13 13 13 13 

Total 5837 5901 6039 5965 8495 9708 

* In addition, a supplement of M. 50,000. 

* Speech of Herr Richter in the Reichstag (N. Y. Times, Jan. 10, 1902). 
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the colonies to the verge of megalomania. It is charged that 
improvements of unquestioned value at home are delayed by 
reason of excessive and imprudent grants for questionable enter- 
prises in the colonies. But by this lavishness, the Germans think 
to raise the importance of the Empire in the eyes of the world.* 

Albert G. Keller. 

Yale University, 



* The treatment of the remaining questions of colonial policy is reserved for 
a concluding |>aper. — Edttoks. 



THE PHYSICAL VIGOR OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES. 

IN a comparison of public work done by direct employment 
with that done by contract, not only the differences in 
wages must be considered, but also the differences in skill, energy, 
and physical vigor. The differences in wages were discussed in 
an article in the Yale Review, February, 1897. It is intended 
in the present article to consider only the physical vigor of public 
employees. The question of skill belongs to a discussicm of the 
quality of public work, and the question of energy forms the 
largest problem of the Civil Service. 

It must be admitted that upon the matter of the physical vigor 
of public employees, there is very little direct evidence which can 
be reduced to a statistical measurement, since this feature of 
public employment is not usually isolated for special inquiry. 
It is rather from inferences and personal observations that con- 
clusions may be drawn. Consequently the evidence offered in 
the following pages is submitted as being highly suggestive, 
though not conclusive. 

The cost of labor constitutes 40 to 60 per cent, of the total 
cost of municipal works, as will be seen by the following typical 
constructions : 

Relative Amounts of Labor in Total Cost, Public Employment. 

Total Cost. Labor. MateriaL Miscellaneous. 

London County Council: 

Engineer $130,604 $S4»890 $6i,559 $I4."7 

Architects 246,985 113410 111,299 22^2 

Total, including "Values" 377,643 168,335 172,910 36^ 

Per cent 100 45% 46% 9% 

Denver, Delgany Sewer 49,251 18,441 27,802 3,038 

Per cent 100 37% 58% 5% 

Brockton Sewer (contract) 35,984 21,545 14,438 

Per cent 100 60% 40% 

Woburn Sewer 35,146 22,706 7,132 5,308 

Per cent 100 65% 20% 15% 

Seeing that material is purchased on the open market at quota- 
tions well known, there can be little variation in the cost of this 
item under either direct employment or the contract system. The 
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differences have to do mainly with the quality and the inspection 
of the material ordered and delivered. The test, therefore, of 
the direct system from the standpoint of cost, turns on the 
efficiency of the laborers employed. 

The average physical vigor of the permanent staff of laborers 
in municipal employment usually becomes, in time, inferior to 
that of laborers on contract work, by reason of the higher senti- 
mentahsm to which public officials are held. When a faithful 
laborer, no matter how vigorous and energetic at first, slowly 
grows feeble through disease or age, the department strives to 
keep him at work long after the stage of decrepitude when a 
contractor would discharge him. Competition forces the latter, 
whether he will or no, to disregard everything excqjt actual 
efficiency. The good record of a man is only a niemttry, not a 
claim. But city officials, freed from competition and restrained 
by sentiment, honor the claim of past fidelity, even in the lowest 
ranks of workers. To discharge faithful employees after long 
service at the early signs of inefficiency would bring upon the 
dqiartment the outcry of the daily papers and the tender-hearted. 
It is not easy to see how this official indulgence can be checked. 
It lies in tlie very nature of public employrncnl and tends rather 
to increase with the growing sense of humanity in the community 
at large. It must be r^arded as a permanent handicap upon 
the energy and efficiency of municipal employment as compared 
with private employment. Whether it can be directly lightened 
by compensatory devices of pensions, reduced pay, transfers to 
lighter work, is a question for administrative economy. But it 
should be noted that, from the larger standpoint of the city's 
finances as a whole, this retention of weakened energies is some- 
what balanced by a gain on the poor department's side of the 
ledger. When inefficient workers, in old age or disease, are 
discharged by private employers, they fall upon their savings, 
their friends, or the poor funds. In the last case the city sup- 
ports them, and the contractor's lack of charily fi>r worn-out 
workers Joes not necessarily mean that the city is getting the 
fes of the greater physical vigor which he is at lib« 
I to command. The city carries the charity-end of both the dajr-J 
: and the contract systems. Whether the load be heavier J 
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in the one case or the other, the balance against direct employ- 
ment is not as great as at first appears. 

This leads to another difference in the physical vigor of city 
employees compared with the employees of contractors: the 
tendency to make public works a poor department. 

The reports of English municipalities to the Royal Commission 
on Labor^ show that, where influenced by the desire to make work 
for aged and incompetent paupers taken from the almshouses, 
the cost of direct employment is greater than that of contracts. 
"In a large number of cases the view is held that public woric, 
though more efficient, is considerably more costly and often 
slower. In some cases this is ascribed to the deliberate adoption 
of a policy of philanthropy." In others, "old men are employed 
who would otherwise have to go to the poor-house." In others, 
residents of •the city are first employed who are "not necessarily 
the fittest and best men." "The work is therefore done more 
slowly than would be the case under a contractor." But it is 
contended in several returns that even this slower and more 
costly work is profitable to the city, wholly apart from its 
tendency to make laborers self-supporting, who would otherwise 
be paupers. 

The significance of this tendency of the aged poor to seek 
public employment appears plainly in a table published by the 
Superintendent of Sewer Construction of Woburn, Mass., in 
1895, showing the day-labor record of applicants and employees 
on a large piece of construction in that city. The table shows 
that one-fourth of the applicants for work were over 50 years of 
age, and these furnished over one-half the dismissals. Of the 
whole number actually employed, 32 J4 per cent, were retained 
until work closed, 47^ per cent, left voluntarily, and 203^2 per 
cent, were discharged for incapacity. Nearly 25 per cent, of 
those leaving voluntarily and over 50 per cent, of those discharged 
were men whose average age was nearly 56 years. In this case 
the superintendent was not restricted in his dismissals by any 
veterans' preference clauses, nor by any political or sentimental 
influences. He endeavored to give the day-labor system a fair 
trial on its merits as a strictly economic undertaking. The result 

* Royal Commission on Labor, 2d Report, Summaries, App. ii, p. 471. 
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shows the handicap placed on an old man in the struggle for ■ 
employment, and largely excuses that humane sentiment which! 
prefers to see them given public work rather than charity. 

But the interests of efficient government are ecjually imjmrtanL 
The poverty of the aged justifies other remedies, such as old age 
pensions, but not necessarily public employment. Commissioner 
George E. Waring, Jr., in his report on "Street -cleaning in 
Europe,"' writing of Birmingham, says : "The chief lesson to be 
learned from Birmingham — and its methods are duplicated in 
English towns generally — is the lesson of non -political, non- 
shirking, non -poor-man -coddling business management of public 
affairs. It shows us that a department of pubHc works should 
not be a department of charities, and thgt — aside from proper and 
generous public charity — the money of the Lixpayer should be 
used with the same care and economy that are so imperatively 
necessary to the successful management of private works." 

Although the present policy of Birmingham and other English 
towns restricts public employment to the vigorous and able- 
bodied, such has not been their policy until recently. It is the 
"fair wage" movement and the higher wages that have been 
paid in the past ten years that have made possible the selection 
of a more efficient grade of labor, Mr- Charles Booth, in si>eak> 
ing of the parishes of London,' notes that street sweeping wafla 
formerly a halting stage to the work-house. "Men no longer! 
able to work at their regular trades, worn-out servants, partially ' 
disabled men, men partially deaf, failing eyesight, subject to fits, 
one-armed, one-legged men, men with weak intellect, in fact social 
wreckage of every description found a harbor of refuge in this 
work, and kept at it as long as possible in order to avoid going 
into the house. ... All the old men have departed this 
life, and as a result of the higher wages and the new rules, 
, brought about by the agitation of the men's leaders, a different 
, class of workmen is now engaged. At the present minimum 
wages of 21S per week, ordinary laborers in the prime of life are 
only too anxious to be on the staff. This policy may in*pan 
greater efficiency to the work, but it has hardly yet been apprc- 



' Publithed by Reform Gubt N. Y., as lupplcinait t 
Jbiic iSgS. ppu 5* 561. 
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ciated that the result is entirely to exclude the class of men for 
whose benefit most of all the raising^ of the rate of pay was 
undertaken." 

It might be inferred that in American cities the adoption of 
civil service rules, with their physical examination, would tend 
to lessen the employment of the physically incapable. But the 
civil service rules do not improve the physical strength of 
employees, since they introduce a new preference, that of veterans 
of the civil and Spanish wars. The New York State Constitu- 
tion and Legislature go so far as to deprive the appointing officers 
of all discretion and to require that veterans, if they are able 
to pass the civil service examination, are to be given preference 
in appointment and promotion without regard to their standing 
on the lists. They have a right also to a hearing in the courts, 
both on appointments and removals.^ Their emplo)mrient and 
discipline is therefore a judicial rather than an administrative 
question. In Massachusetts the veteran who passes a physical 
examination before the Civil Service Board is placed at the head 
of the eligible list, and no discharge, transfer, suspension or 
reduction, in wages can be made without a hearing before the 
mayor or selectmen, where he has a right to be present and to 
be represented by counsel.^ In a city like Boston, where the 
mayor is a very busy official, this provision gives the veteran 
much leeway. 

The Civil Service Commission in Massachusetts has indeed 
enabled appointing officers to escape the more serious handicap 
of the veterans' preference by permitting them, in sending their 
requisitions, to specify a maximum age limit, if they can show 
that the work is so arduous as to require the services of young 
and vigorous men.^ This privilege is denied in New York by 
the ruling of the courts.* That this rule in Massachusetts is 
used by appointing officers mainly as a protection against veterans, 
appears from the fact that in Boston, where, in 1897, 39 per cent, 
of the certifications made by the Commissioners were subject to 

* Constitution New York, Article V, Sec. 9, Laws 1896, Chap. 821. See 
Fifteenth Report, Civil Service Commission. 

'Laws of Massachusetts, 1896, Chap. 577, p. 5. 

' Civil Service Commission, Massachusetts, Rule XLV, 6. 

* People ex rel. Kittenger, 20 Misc. Rep., 217. See Fifteenth Rep., p. 655. 
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an age limit, the veterans registered were 8.6 per cent, of the 
whole number employed; while in Cambridge, with no age limit 
in the requisitions, the veterans employed were 18 per cent of 
the whole number employed. In Newton, with an age limit in 
ail the requisitions, all the veterans were excluded from employ- 
ment. 

Even the privil^e of setting a maximum age limit in Massa- 
chusetts does not always protect the public department from 
infirm veterans. Recently when the superintendent of streets 
of Boston made a rwjuisition upon the Civil Service Commission 
for ten laborers, he was furnished with the names of fifty-five 
veterans, who, according to law, stood first on the list. 

In occupations other than the tabor ser\-ice, such as clerical 
and official positions, where physical vigor is not required, the 
objections to veterans' preference are of less validity. Also, even 
in the labor service, tliere are many positions requiring but little 
energy, such as those of watchmen, inspectors, stationary engi- 
neers, and others. In such places as these, the appointoient of 
veterans is not particularly injurious to the service. Of the 119 
veterans employed in the skilled labor service of Brooklyn in 
1896, nearly 50 per cent, were employed as inspectors, and the 
occupation standing next in the number of veterans was that of 
watchmen. 

Another restriction on the free choice of public employees is 
the preference usually given to citizens over aliens, and residents 
over outsiders. This is the main argument which in certain 
cities has decided the question in favor of direct employment, and 
which in others has aroused popular interest. The civil service 
rules of Massachusetts restrict applicants for city service to those 
who arc citizens of the United States, residents in the Common- 
wealth for one year, and in the cily for six months, "except where 
special qualifications are required, and the appointing officer 
icquests in writing that the examination be open to persons who 
are not citizens or residents."' 

Whether provided by statute or not, cities may be expected to 
that all public employees in the tabor service shall be 
IS and residents. Private contractors, being free to sdect 
'Rule VII, ThirtMnth Annual Rvport. pl 98. 
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their laborers from the world at large, can choose without restric- 
tion those nationalities best suited to the work in hand. In 
Eastern cities, the question of nationality and residence turns 
mainly upon the Italians. These people, hired by contractors, 
are not usually very strong physically, and are employed upon 
light work above ground, although they can be "rushed" by their 
foremen more than citizens. The sewerage commissioners of 
Brockton, under the supervision of the city engineer, made in 
1894 a practical test of the relative advantages of citizen and 
non-resident labor from the standpoint of the contractor. On a 
large sewer system to be constructed, the specifications required 
that the contractor should submit two bids, one based on using 
city labor, and the other without restrictions as to labor. They 
required also that resident labor should be paid $2.00 a day for 
nine hours, whereas the contractors were employing Italians and 
general labor at $1.40 for 10 hours. The resident labor was 
therefore to be paid 59 per cent, higher wages per hour than the 
contract labor. The bids were as follows : 

Brockton Sewer System — Contractors' Bids. 

city Labor Higher 
than Contract Labor. 
City Labor. Without Restrictions. Per Cent. 

No. I $27,535.33 $23,309.14 18 

No. 2 28,825.68 24,153.78 19 

No. 3 31,172.12 26,185.40 19 

No. 4 31*803.65 27,646.62 15 

No. 5 49,674.56 30»658.3i 62 

No. 6 40,077.60 31,492,97 27 

No. 7 47,747.30 37,753.20 27 

$256,836.23 $201,199.31 2-7 

Average 36,690.89 28,742.75 27 

It will be seen that the average of the bids was 27 per cent, 
higher where city labor was specified than it was where there 
were no restrictions. No data are given as to the probable cost 
of material in these estimates, but the engineer states that, in 
the work actually executed, the cost of material was 40 per cent, 
of the total cost. Assuming that 40 per cent, of the lowest bid — 
$23,309.14 — should be allowed for material, we should place the 
minimum cost of material at $9,324, Deducting this amount 
from each of the bids, to get the probable estimates of the several 
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contractors on the labor element alone, it will be found that the 
cost of city labor is estimated by the contractors at 23 per cent, 
to 92 per cent higher than the cost of unrestricted labor, the 
average of the city-labor bids being 44 per cent, higher. 

Brockton Sewer System. 

Estimate of Labor Cost in the Several Bids, on the Basis of $9,324 for 

Material. 

atv Labor B«tlmat«d BflkMiicjr 
HicMrthan of City I^abor Hifher 
Withoat UnrMtrkted. than UaresUicted. 

City Labor. R«atrictioiM. PerCeat. Per Cant. 

No. I $18,211 $13,985 30 12 

No. 2 I9»50i I4»B30 3^ 12 

No. 3 21,848 16,861 30 12 

No. 4 22,479 18,322 23 13 

No. 5 40,350 21 ,034 92 17 (lower) 

No. 6 30,753 22,169 41 " 

No. 7 38,423 27,329 42 11 

Average $27»338 $I9»219 44 10 

Average (exclud- 
ing Nos. 4 and 5)25,687 19.035 35 18 

Since city labor was to be paid 59 per cent, higher wages, it 
follows that the efficiency of city labor was estimated at from 
17 per cent, lower to 13 per cent, higher than that of unrestricted 
labor, the average of the bids being 10 per cent, higher. If we 
exclude bidder No. 5, who placed the city-labor specification at 
92 per cent, higher, and who, the engineer intimates, did not want 
to work at all under such restrictions, and if we exclude No. 4. 
whose narrow margin indicated that he saw "some possibility of 
evading the clause requiring him to hire city labor," the remain- 
ing five bidders show an average higher estimate of 35 per cent, 
for cost of labor in their bids with city labor than in their bids 
with unrestricted labor. This, as against 59 per cent, higher 
wages, shows an average estimated higher efficiency for city labor 

of 18 per cent. 

John R. Commons. 

Washington. D, C. 
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NOTES. 

Restriction of Municipal Earnings. Of the eighteen gas 
and electric plants under municipal ownership in the State, nine have 
been purchased since the Act of 1891 became law. The other nine 
municipal plants have been built by the towns in which they are 
established. A good opportunity is thus oflFered to compare the 
financial results attained by these two groups of plants. 

Owner of Plant. When Built. Owner of Plant. When Puzchased. 

Braintree 1892 Belmont 1898 

Concord 1900 Chicopee 1896 

Danvcrs 1889 Hingham 1894 

Marblehcad 1895 Hudson 1897 

Needham 1893 Hull 1894 

North Attleboro 1894 Middleboro 1893 

Peabody 1892 Taunton 1897 

Reading 1895 Wakefield 1894 

Wellesley 1892 Westfield 1899 

Four plants were built before the end of 1892, and 1895 saw the 
completion of four more. By the end of 1895, only four plants had 
been purchased, the first of these having come under municipal 
ownership in 1893. Since 1895 five plants have been purchased and 
one original plant has been built, by cities and towns. So far as 
depreciation may have adversely affected earning capacity or 
increased exf>enses of operation, the odds have been decidedly against 
the plants built by the towns. 

The work done by municipal plants is of two distinct sorts, street 
lighting for which there is no money return, and commercial service. 
The amount of street lighting done by each plant is measured by 
the total number of kilowatt-hours supplied to arc and incandescent 
lamps for this purpose. For each town or city, the entire cost of 
street lighting is the sum of interest and depreciation charges against 
its plant, plus operating expenses and minus the money income from 
commercial service. Interest is computed on the total investment in 
each plant at the rate paid on the municipal bonds. Depreciation is 
charged at 5 per cent, yearly on the cost of each plant. The kilowatt- 
hours supplied to incandescent street lamps is determined on the 
basis of 0.0035 kilowatt-hour per nominal candle-power hour. 
Energy used in arc street lamps is based on 0.00025 kilowatt-hour 
per nominal candle-power hour. 
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AH figures are derived by coniputation or taken directly from the 
reports of the Gas and Electric Light Commissioners of Massa- 
' chusetts. 

In each town and city the total cost of street hghting, found as 
above, is divided by the number representing the entire amount of 
energy supplied, to obtain the cost per kilowatt-hour for that place. 
In six of the plants built by the towns, street lighting cost less than 
nine cents per kilowatt- hour, but in the towns and cities where plaats 
were purchased, the cost was more than nine cents for all except 
two plants. 

In the nine towns where the original plants were built, the total 
cost of electric street lighting for the year was $75,714.43, giving 
an average cost of 8.43 cents for eacli of the 897.395.2 kilowatt-hours 
supplied to these lamps. The nine cities or towns where plants 
were originally purchased were at a total expense of $78,247.33 for 
electric street lighting during the year, so that the average cost was 
11.8 cents for each of the 662,626.4 kilowatt-hours furnished for 
this purpose. From this it follows tliat the average rate of cost 
for street lighting, in cities and towns where plants were originally 
purchased, was 40 per cent, greater than the rate for the nine towns 
that built their plants. This residt seems to be due to the greater 
interest and depreciation charges on the larger investments in pur- 
chased plants. 

The next step is to compare the ratio of earnings to investments 
in the purchased plants with the like ratio for plants originally built 
by the towns. In order to determine the money value of the street 
lighting done by municipal plants, it is necessary to select some fair 
rate per unit of service. The rates selected for the present case 
are those paid to private electric corporations by cities and towns 
having about the same populations a.s tliose in which the mimicipal 
plants are located. 

According to the census of 1900, the population of Chicopec was 
19,167. and of Tatmion 31,036. For comparison with these tvro 
cities all those in the State with populations between them are taken» ] 
except two cities where the gas and electric plants are imder the 
same ownership. The cities of Gloucester. Quincy and Pittsficld. with 
populations of 36,121, 23.899 and 21,766, are thus selected to furnish 
a rate on which (o compute the value of electric street lighting in 
Chicopee and Taunton. The total sum paid for electric street light- 
ing in Gloucester. Quincy and Pilt»lield during the year ending Juoe \ 
30, 1900, was $41,022.00, and of this amount $17,577.00 was p 
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for arc lamp service, which thus cost 42.8 per cent, of the total. 
The sum of taxes paid by the electric corporations in these three 
cities was $4,388.13, and 42.8 per cent, of this amount is $1378.12, 
which deducted from the $17,577 paid for arc service leaves 
$15,698.88. During the year the electric corporations paying these 
taxes supplied 122,772.27 kilowatt-hours to arc street lamps in the 
three cities, so that the average price less taxes was 12.78 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

In Middleboro, Wakefield and Westfield both the gas and electric 
plants are under municipal ownership. The populations of these 
three towns are 6,885, 9,290 and 12,310 respectively. In each of 
ten towns of the State, generating and distributing plants for gas 
and electricity are owned by a single private corporation. In one 
of these towns illuminating gas is sold during only six months of 
the year, and the amount paid for electric street lighting seems to be 
uncertain. This town is not, therefore, considered. 

On the average prices for arc and incandescent street lighting in 
these nine towns the values of the electric street lighting in Middle- 
boro, Wakefield and Westfield are computed. The nine towns paid 
$34,691.86 for arc and $10,434.28 for incandescent street lighting, 
and collected $3,275.53 in taxes from the gas and electric corpora- 
tions during the year. Deducting the taxes from the costs of street 
lighting, in the way indicated for the three cities, the net charge 
for arc service is $32,176.25, and for incandescent $9,674.36. In 
the nine towns 226,359.9 kilowatt-hours were supplied to arc and 
104,206.5 to incandescent lamps during the year. The average 
prices paid were, therefore, 12.66 cents for arc and 9.28 cents for 
incandescent service per kilowatt-hour, taxes being deducted. 

Forty-four towns, comprising nearly all those in the State where 
the electric plants are owned by private corporations that do not 
own the gas plants, are taken to establish a basis of value for street 
lighting in the remaining thirteen municipal plants. Each of the 
forty-four, as well as each of the thirteen towns, has less than 12,000 
population. The total cost of electric street lighting in the forty- 
four towns was $87,411.50 for arc and $82,197.10 for incandescent 
service during the year. Electric corporations in these towns paid 
in the same year taxes to the amount of $16,613.50. These taxes, 
deducted from the charges for street lighting in the way before 
described, leave the net charge for arc service at $78,850.56, and for 
incandescent at $74,146.20. During the year these forty- four towns 
consumed 655,801.3 kilowatt-hours in arc and 764,980.5 kilowatt- 
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hours in incandescent street lamps. It follows thai the average 
prices paid by these towns were 12.02 cents per kilowaU-hour for arc 
and 9.69 cents per kilowatt-hour for incandescent street lighting. 

For the entire group of nine towns where municipal plants were 
originally built, the value of the electric street lighting is computed 
with the average prices charged in the forty-four towns as a basis. 
In the group of cities and towns that purchased plants, the value 
of street lighting for four towns is computed on tlie rates charged 
in the forty-four towns. For the two cities, and for the three towns 
with both gas and electric plants under municipal management, whidi 
constitute the remain<ler of this group, the values of street lighting 
are computed on the prices found for cities, and for towns with gas 
and electric plants under conunon ownership. 

In the nine towns where the original plants were built tinder 
municipal management, the total value of arc street lighting was 
$69,066.86, and of incandescent $3 1 .279.50, for the year, or 
$100,346.36 for both. The nine cities or towns where munici|»l 
plants were originally purchased had arc service to the value of 
$67,195.21, and incandescent to the value of $14,983.55. or a total 
of $82,178.76 for their streets. All these values arc determined 
from the figures for feilowatt-hours j>reviously given for each place. 
To determine the net earnings of each plant for present purposes, 
its operating expenses are deducted from the sum of its money 
income from commercial service including j<^hing and the computed 
value of its street lighting. Investments represent the entire sums 
expended in the conslruction of the plants. 

fn (he nine plants thai were purchased the total investment was 
$921,174, and the net earnings for the year $79,001.58. The ratio 
of these earnings to the investment is, therefore. 8.57 per cent. As 
the like ratio for the nine plants built by the towns is 13.13 per cent,, 
the rate of their earnings on the invested capital is 54 per cent, 
greater tlian that of the purchased plants. A rate of cost for street 
lighting greater by 40 per cent, in tlie purchased plants, and a rate 
of net earnings greater by 54 per cent, tn the plants built by the 
towns, certainly support the contention tliai the municipal act of 
1891 has forced the payment of excessive prices for existing systems. 
and thereby operated to restrict municipal ownership. 

.U,TON a ADAMS. 
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Movement of the Negro Population in the last decade. 

Census Bulletin, number 103, dated October loth, gives a summary of 
the population of the United States by sex, nationality and color. 
Some of its data are of great interest to the student of the negro 
problem. Very wisely, the attempt was not made in the Twelfth 
Census to distinguish blacks from mulattoes, quadroons and octo- 
roons; it must, however, be remembered, in computing the relative 
growth of the two races, that all persons having the least dis- 
tinguishable infusion of negro blood are credited to that race in 
the census reports. 

The outstanding facts are, that the blacks now number 8,840,789, 
of whom 7,706,387, or 87.17 per cent., are in thirteen Southern 
States; that they have increased during the decade by 1,352,001, 
or 18. 1 per cent, (as compared with 13.5 per cent during the pre- 
vious decade), while the whites have increased by 11,824,618, or 
21.4 per cent.; and that they now constitute 11.6 per cent, of the 
population, as against 11.9 per cent, in 1890, 13.1 per cent, in 1880, 
and 19.3 per cent, in 1790. That the negro is steadily falling 
behind the white race in growth is of course due in part to the 
immense reinforcements made to the latter by immigration. Dur- 
ing the last decade some three and three-quarters millions of 
immigrants were landed, though there was a large refluent move- 
ment toward Europe and Canada. It is fairer, therefore, to com- 
pare the negro increase with that of native whites of native 
parentage. The former was 18. i per cent., while the latter was 
18.9 per cent., barely half as great — it is interesting to observe by 
the way — as the increase of whites of foreign parentage. The 
negroes are thus steadily diminishing in number, relatively to the 
other elements of the population, as was the case throughout the 
last century, alike under slavery and as freedmen. That they have 
diminished less rapidly in the last decade than in the preceding is 
an interesting and encouraging fact, which may be commended to 
the attention of such students of the problem as the author of 
*'Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro." The birth- 
rate can hardly be relatively higher; it must be that the death-rate 
is relatively lower, and this means improvement, however slight, 
in the standard of living, in sanitary conditions, and |>erhaps in 
those moral and mental states which so greatly influence mortality. 
That the negro death-rate is in fact diminishing, not only absolutely 
but also relatively to that of the whites, at least in the cities of the 
South, is indicated in the reports sent us for a number of years by 



ihe Board of Health of the District of Columbia. In 1876, the 
death-rate for the District was 19.54 for whites and 4078 for blacks; 
in |CK)o. it was 17.03 for whites and 30.31 for blacks, the miprove- 
»nenl being great for both races, but much greater for the latter 
than the former. In a recent year, we found the negro death-rate 
to be 27.56 in Baltimore, 26.93 '" Atlanta, and 26.06 in Richmond — 
excessive, indeed, in every case, but diminishing. For the rural 
districts, unfortunately, we have no data. 

In the following States and Territories the negro population suf- 
fered an actual diminution during the decade: Vermont (11.8 per 
cent.). North Dakota (23.3 per cent.), South Dakota (14.0 per 
cent.). Nebraska (29.7 per cent.). New Mexico (17,7 per cent), 
Nevada (44.6 per cent.), Oregon (6.8 per cent.). California (24 per 
cent.). In tlic following, the increase was abnormally small: Dels- 
ware (9.0 per cent,). Virginia (4.0 per cent.). North Carolina (11.3 
per cent.), and Kentucky (6,2 per cent.), in the Soutli; and Ohtu 
{11.2 per cent.). Michigan (3.9 per cent.), Wisconsin (4.0 per cent.). 
Missouri (74 per cent), and Kansas [4.6 per cent.), in the North. 
The only terrilorial divisions in which the increase has been above 
the average for the race. 18,1 per cent., arc the North Atlantic 
(42.6 per cent.) and the South Central (19.9 per cent.). The particu- 
lar States where the increase has exceeded the average (omitting 
certain Northern States, and Oklahoma and the Indian Territory) 
are West Virginia (33.1 per cent.), Georgia (20.5 per cent.), Florida 
(38.8 per cent,), Alabama (21,9 per cent). Mississippi (22.2 per 
cent,), Texas (27.2 per cent), and .'Krkansas {18.7 per cent). In 
.\rkaosas, Mississippi and Florida, the blacks have increased more 
rapidly than the whites of native parentage, but elsewhere in the 
5>outIi Atlantic and South Central divisions the reverse has been 
the case, the ratio for the two races in the former being 20.5 to 14.3 ^ 
and in the latter, 29.2 to 19.9. "The native white element of native^ 
parentage has increased since 1890 relatively three times as 1 
as the negro element in Kentucky, more than twice as fast tn 
Louisiana, and not quite one and one-half times as fast in Texas." 
It is an interesting fact, though hearing on another topic, that in 
both the South Atlantic and the South Central divisions, the whites 
of native parentage have increased a little Tnore rapidly than the 
whole body of whites, showing the slight and diminishing influence 
of immigration in the South. 

Tile greatest relative growth of the black population has been in 
Ihe North and West. The percentages arc. 444 for Massachusetts, 
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23 for Rhode Island, 23.8 for Connecticut, 41.6 for New York, 46.6 
for New Jersey, 45.8 for Pennsylvania, 27.2 for Indiana, 49.2 for 
Illinois, 34.6 for Minnesota, 37.9 for Colorado, 45.8 for Idaho, 56.9 
for Washington, and 36.2 for Arizona. From 1880 to 1890, the 
negpro population of the States comprising the Black Belt, though 
by no means coterminous with it ( South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas), increased by nearly 19 
per cent., while the increase in the remainder of the South was only 
three and one-third per cent. ; during the last decade the increase in 
the former territory was 20 per cent., as against 8 per cent, in the 
latter. Thus, it will be seen that the negro is still moving in two 
directions, southward into the low, moist, hot, cotton- and sugar- 
raising lands, and northward into the cities, but apparently the 
southward movement is less brisk, and the northward more so 
than formerly. How unequally the blacks are distributed through 
the South may be seen in the fact that in 1890, Graham County, 
North Carolina, had only one black to every 125 whites, while 
Beaufort County, South Carolina, had almost twelve negroes to 
each white. 

It is also interesting to know that during the last decade the 
Japanese have increased, in the United States proper, from 2,039 
to 24,326, and in Hawaii from 12,360 to 61,111, or 497.2 per cent., 
while the Chinese have diminished from 107,488 to 89,863 on the 
continent, though they have increased in Hawaii from 15,301 to 
25-767 — ^a net loss of 6.1 per cent. The Indians have also suffered 
a loss of 2.5 per cent. 

W. F. B. 

The Immigrant Population. From recent Government 
reports, we derive the following facts: The native-born constitute 
86.3 per cent, of the population, being an increase over 1890 of 22.5 
per cent. ; the foreign -born constitute 13.7 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, being a gain during the decade of 12.4 per cent. Native whites 
of native parentage constitute 53.8 per cent, of the population as 
against 54.7 per cent, in 1890, and native whites of foreign p>arentage 
20.6 per cent, as against 18.3 per cent, in 1890 — that is, the children 
of foreigners have multiplied nearly twice as fast as those of native 
whites, and have made an absolute gain, while the latter have suf- 
fered an absolute though trifling loss, as a constituent element of 
the population. Those of foreign birth, however, have increased less 
rapidly than the entire population, the ratio being 12.4 to 21. The 
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percentage of increase of the foreign-bom in the whole country — 
omitting Alaska and Hawaii — and of the several geographical divi- 
sions during two decades is shown in the following table: 

United Stxies 39-3 MA 

North Atlantic 38.1 m-S 

South Atlantic ig.? j.b 

North Central y^.i z.a 

South Central r7-3 ii-i 

Western H.a 9.8 

Thus, in the South Central States, where the foreign-born popula- 
tion increased least of all from 1880 to 1890. it has increased during 
the last decade more rapidly than in any other part of the country 
save in the Northeastern group of States, whereas there has been 
a marked falling off in the North Central and Western groups. 
The unfortunate tendency to congestion of immigrants along the 
North Atlantic seacoast has been decidedly incrcase<I during the 
decade, the Eleventh Census crediting thai scciion with a some- 
what smaller increase of the (orcign-bom element than obtained 
in the country at large; the Twelfth Census witli an increase nearly 
twice the average. The only Slates or Territories in which llic 
torcign-bom increased more rapidly than the nalive-lxjm were 
Maine (18.2 to j.3). New Hampshire (21.8 to 6,3), Massachusetts 
(38.8 to 23.8), Rhode Island (J6.5 to 32.9), Connecticut (29.7 to 
19,1), New Jersey (31.3 to 30.1), and North Carolina (21.3 to 17 — 
here, however, there were only 4,492 foreign-bom in 1900), Okla- 
homa (472.3 to 405.2) and Hawaii (116.8 to 31.4), In t6 Stales 
and Territories there was an actual diminution in the number of 
loreign-bom ; viz.. South Carolina, Alabama, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Termesscc, in the South, and Ohio. Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri. Nebraska, South Dakota, Wisconsin and Nevada, 
in the West, and Alaska. It is interesting to note that in New 
York the relative increase of the native-born and foreign-bom has 
been equal, and almost precisely the same as the average increase 
of population for the country. In at least six States, those of 
foTOgn birth ami parentage constitute more than 60 per cent, of tlie 
total population; vix.. North DakoU. 77.1 per cent,; Minnesota, 
74.9 per cent.; Wisconsin. 71.2 per cent.; Rhode Island, 64 per 
ccnL; Massachusetts. 61.9 per cent., and South Dakota and Ifuh, 
6a9 per cent. As to the sources whence this immigration is mainly 
drawn. Census Bulletin, No. 103, groups together Canada, New- 
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foundland, Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, Norway and Sweden, 
on the one hand, and Austria-Hungary, Italy and Russia, on the 
other, and shows that whereas the first group sent us 91.2 per cent 
of all our immigrants in the decade 1851-60, and the second group 
only 0.3 per cent., the second group sent us during the last decade 
50.1 per cent., and the first only 40.4 per cent. We may add that in 
the year ending June 30, 1900, nearly 70 per cent, of all our immi- 
grants came from the second group of countries, viz. 305,769 out of 
a total of 448,572. And' in several respects, at least, they constitute 
a less desirable element of the population than those from the 
northern countries of Europe; they are more alien in blood, in 
language, and in political and social tradition, they are more illiterate, 
they have less professional and manual skill, they bring less property, 
their religious faith is such as makes it more difficult to blend them 
with the general population, and a larger proportion of them have 
no intention of becoming permanent residents and citizens of the 
country. 

W. F. B. 

The School of Social Sciences and Institute of Sociology 

founded by M. Solvay in Brussels has recently been reorganized and 
formally connected with the University, and a pamphlet has been 
published containing an outline of the courses of study and views 
of the proposed sociological laboratory. The reorganization, how- 
ever, has not taken place without some friction between MM. 
de Greef, Denis, and Vandervelde on the one hand and M. Solvay on 
the other, and the two parties to the controversy have united in 
issuing a pamphlet containing the statement of each side. The 
gentlemen in question, who have been associated with M. Solvay 
since 1894 as Directors of the institution supported by him, made, 
as they supposed, January 17, 1901, a formal contract, according to 
which M. Solvay was to contribute 21,000 fr. a year for twenty-five 
years, towards the support of the establishment. In June, however, 
M. Solvay issued new by-lays, creating a single director in the 
person of M. Waxweiler, and thus excluding the three orig^al 
directors from the work of administration. The legal question seems 
to turn upon the one point, whether M. Solvay is bound by an agree- 
ment not signed by him but signed by a gentleman whom the pro- 
fessors supposed to be his representative. The practical result is 
that the socialist element will be less potent than it has been hitherto 
in the Institut de Sociologie, 
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Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By James Bryce, D.Cl~ 
Oxford University Press, Am. Branch, N, Y., 1901. 926 pp. 
$3-50. 

Every historical scholar has by necessity a large way of looking at 
things. A few of them, and all too few, have also the faculty of 
staling their conclusions clearly and with a just sense of proportion. 
Mr. Bryce is one of this number. 

His spurs were won by an essay written as an Oxford student, 
on the Holy Roman Empire, published in 1864, and his studies in 
Roman law, continued through his life, have profoundly affected the 
character of all his literary productions. They furnish the thread 
which, though somewhat loosely, binds together tlie papers which 
make up this volume. Its title would perhaps have better indicated 
their character had it been Studies in History as illustrated by Law. 
He truly says in the preface that few English historians have dealt 
seriously with the legal aspects of their subject. Only those of them 
who were professional lawyers could, and it is rare to find a profes- 
sional lawyer who can fairly be ranked among historical scholars. 

The volume opens with contrasting the Roman Empire and the 
British, that is, the British Empire in India. One principle is men- 
tioned as common to both (p. 47), and one which at this period in 
American history has a special significance for us: "Speaking gen- 
erally, it may be sai<l that the English have, like the Romans, but 
unlike the Spaniards, shown their desire to respect the customs and 
ideas of the conquered peoples. Indifferent ism has served them in 
their career of conquest as well as religious eclecticism served the 
Romans." 

No Englishman has ever grasped the theory of American govern- 
ment as fully as Mr. Brycc. Yet occasionally he makes an observa- 
tion to which it is difficult for an .\merican lawyer to give his assent 
In discussing tlie distinction between "flexible and rigid Constitu- 
tions," he remarks (p. 196) that our "Supreme Court has refused 
lo pronounce upon tlie action of Congress in "purely political cases,' 
i *-., cases where the arguments used to prove or disprove ihe con- 
formity lo the Constitution of the action taken by Congress are of a 
political nature." It is one of the defects of this volume that the 
fool-notes arc so few. This is probably incident to the fad that 
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most of the essays now collected were originally prepared either as 
university lectures or magazine articles. There is none to indicate 
to what decisions of the Supreme Court reference is here made. It 
may be surmised, however, that the author had in mind some of the 
cases, of which that of the State of Mississippi against President 
Johnson^ is a type, in which the court has refused to undertake to 
restrain executive magistrates from doing what they may think it 
their official duty to do. But this does not mean that should these 
acts (whatever might be the political motive) be done, the courts 
would hesitate afterwards to pass upon their legality. It is the gloss 
of Mr. Bryce, in other words, that is incorrect. "Purely political 
cases" are those only in which judicial process is invoked to stay 
the hand of executive or legislative officers, or (as in the matter 
of the Behring Sea sealing controversy)* to pronounce in the abstract 
upon a right or title which such officers are or would be rightfully 
engaged in determining. 

One of the attractions of these essays and of all that Bryce has 
ever written is the not infrequent occurrence of definitions or a|>hor- 
isms which seem to come in naturally, and to be almost unstudied, 
and yet bear close scrutiny as concerns both their adequacy of con- 
ception and completeness of expression. Thus he says (p. 655) that 
*'a University is after all only a mass of persons possessing or desir- 
ing learning, a concourse of men, some willing to teach and others 
eager to be taught"; that University students are a body of men 
liable to turbulence and easily roused by political passion, for (p. 
656) "a multitude living together, without family ties or regular 
industrial occupations is prone to fanaticism"; and that "no con- 
servatism surpasses that of a school-boy" (p. 479). 

He is also here, as always, happy in his generalizations. Few men 
can strike more directly at the heart of a subject, and gather in a few 
words the sum of a wide study into the causes of things. 

In what, for instance, lay the genius of Roman law? 

Two motive powers, he says (p. 662), "made it what it was, — ^the 
idea of the Law of Nature and the idea of Utility as an index to 
the Law of Nature." True the Greeks had put forward (p. 568) 
a theory of the Justice of Nature which gave it a like utilitarian 
cast ; but they never worked it out into practical form, nor did they 
seek to make it the basis of a jurisprudence. 

The service which the American University in its different depart- 

*4 Wallace's Reports, 475. 

*/n Re Cooper, 14J United States Reports, 472, 503, 513. 
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ments has rendered to England, in the way of example, is freely 
acknowledged in tliese essays (pp. 900, et seq.). It was in the 
United States that the universities first began to offer training in 
English law as a preparation for the bar. In England, until llie day 
of Austin, it was not seriously taught even in London (pp. 616, 684, 
870. 888. 890. 894). At Oxford, now, its teaching is hampered and 
abbreviated by the fact that the student enters upon its study so late. 
He comes to the university at nineteen. At best, it can only be hoped 
that he will, after graduation, devote a year to legal studies (p, 902). 
There are now men there ready to teach. But where arc the stu- 
dents? "They spend at school a year which they ought to spend at 
college, and they spin out their general studies so long that they are 
unable to obtain that scientific training in the future work of their life 
which the University has been at such pains to set before them" {p. 
902). 

One of the most instructive papers is that on the Constitution of 
the new Australian Commonwealth. 

As contrasted with that of the Dominion of Canada, the author 
finds (p. 4to) the fundamental distinction in the fact lliat while 
Canada concedes to the Dominion all powers not specially named and 
allotted. Australia, following our own example, leaves them in llie 
binds of the several Stales. 

As contrasted with that of the United States, one main difference 
is in the matter of State sovereignty. This cherished principle of 
American government Australia naturally disregards, for there it had 
no historical foundation. The Federal "High Court" can entertain 
appeals from the State Courts on all subjects, and a State can be sued 
before it. by a private person. 

The sovereignty of the Commonwealth is also almost unrestrained 
in its relations to the individual citizen. There is nothing in the 
nature of a bill of rights, except a provision in favor of religious 
liberty (p. 420). 

Next is to be marked (p. 428) the dependence of the Australian 
Executive on the Parliament, through the adoption of the device of 
a responsible ministry, softened however, as in England, by a power 
to dissolve Parliament and appeal to the people through a new 
election. 

Finally Mr. Bryce points out the important divergence witli respect 
to the procedure for amending the Constitution. The referendum 
is to the whole pe<^le. Although they vole by States, majorities in 
% majority of tlie States are not enough, unless those composing them 
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are in the aggregate a majority of all those voting throughout the 
entire Commonwealth. The assent of the Crown is also required. 

The most philosophical in cast of all the essays is that on Political 
Obedience. The author grounds it on five motives, ranking thus in 
order of importance : Indolence, Deference, Synjpathy, Fear, Reason 
(p. 467). Indolence may hide under the cloak of Deference (p. 
474) and Deference may be intensified by Sympathy, or induced by 
Fear. On Reason it seldom rests. The real h)rpnotizing force of 
the strong over the weak lies in the will (p. 475). "In India, for 
instance, an average European finds many Hindus fully his equals in 
intelligence, in subtlety, and in power of speech ; but he feels his own 
volitions and his whole personality to be so much stronger than that 
of the great bulk of the native population (excluding a very few 
races) that men seem to him no more than stalks of corn whom he 
can break through and tread down in his onward march." Mr. 
Bryce does not think that high cultivation, a well-ordered society, 
and republican institutions do much to vary the problem. Fear may 
play a lesser part, but Reason does not much more than hold its own 
(p. 496). Because society is well-ordered, there is less incentive to 
the good to become great, and the populace follows the lead of the 
"boss", because thev do not care to take the trouble to which he has 
no aversion, since he works for pay. Leaders who think for them- 
selves and call like men around them are the growth of extraordinary 
occasions. The normal attitude of a people towards its public life, 
and the normal attraction of that life to fine characters and high 
talents, may fall short of what times of great national conflicts will 
produce (p. 497). 

There is a certain pathos in the contrast between the two conclud- 
ing papers. One was read as an inaugural address on assuming the 
chair of Civil Law in Oxford in 1871 ; the other as a valedictory 
address on its resignation in 1893. Mr. Bryce entered on his pro- 
fessorship with high hope of bringing Roman law to the familiar 
acquaintance of the English barrister of the coming generation. 
Oxford was their chief training ground. He sought to impress the 
students to whom he spoke with the conviction, not only that this 
branch of learning was of the highest disciplinary value, but that it 
would arm them with a new and effective weapon for the contests of 
the bar. This was the thought of the man of thirty-three ; but at 
fifty-four, when putting off his armor and finally abandoning the life 
of the legal scholar for that of a public man, he confesses that he had 
overrated the practical advantage which a civilian would be apt to 
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enjoy in the practice of law before the English courts. Once, he 
says, he had venturcfl to quote from the Pandects, in arguing a cause 
before the House of Lords, but occasions tliat would justify such a 
reference were few indeed, and he feared that there were not many 
attorneys who would think the more of a barrister because lie was 
familiar with the principles of Roman law. "I cannot allege that the 
possession of this acquirement does much more thaji counterbalance 
the impression which still prevails in 'the other branch of the profes- 
sion.' that it is a tittle uncanny for a barrister to be known for any 
thing except his knowledge of the English Law" (p. 892). The 
American bar may congratulate themselves that in this respect they 
are better situated than their English brethren. No class of our 
lawyers is dependent for business on another — and a less educated — 
class in the profession. The absence of any privileged order serves 
with us to spread learning, or at least respect for learning, through- 
out the bar, and to make it valued by all, if not shared by all. 

SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 



Tkt Anihracite Coal Industry. By Peter Roberts. Ph.D. Introduc- 
tion by Prof W. G. Sumner. New York: The Macmillan Co.. 
1901— 8vo, xiii, 261 pp. 

This admirable study by Dr. Roberts is the first approximately 
adequate attempt to deal with the hard coal problem as a whol& 
Economic and industrial phases are almost exclusively considered 1 
as another volume on the social and moral aspects is promised us,^ 
The book is enriched by maps, charts and ample statistical tables. 
The first chapter deals with the geographical and geological charac- 
ter of the deposits; the second, with the history of mining and 
methods in the anthracite region. Then follow qncstions of capitaliza- 
tion, transportation, management and inspection, cmploj-ees and 
wages, incidental profit of operators (powder, company stores, etc.). 
accidents, strikes, unionism, reclaiming the waste, with a concluding 
chapter of general "reflections." 

The author sees with clearness and impartiahty the difficulties of 
all heroic remedies for evils that he finds entangled with this whole 
history. Think of Socialism plus Pennsylvania politics! There is 
for tlie first time adequate statement of the primary, natural con- 
dttiiMis that have made the "labor question" so prominent in the 
anthracite region. I once heard an economic instniclor sharply hissed 
before a trade union for saying that nature had a good deal to do 
with the hardships under which the workmen suffered. Some 
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knowledge of this coal industry would have furnished the speaker 
with perfect and effective illustrations for his own defense. "The 
contortions, irregularities, flexures and impurities make it impossible 
to adjust wages on a uniform basis throughout the anthracite fields," 
Nowhere has the law of diminishing returns a more certain relation 
to specific hardships that fall upon labor. Indeed, if a cheaper immi- 
grant had not been forthcoming, many of the thinner and smaller 
veins would not be worked at all because of the over-arduous nature 
of the task. 

Of the same nature is the information furnished in the second 
chapter upon the earlier history of this industry. Only the shrewdest 
and most daring capitalists won even the scantiest prizes. Failures 
were so frequent as to chill all but the hardiest adventurers. 

Less than ninety years ago Wm. Wurts bought land near Scranton 
for $1.50 an acre that today is worth $4,000 an acre ; but even a quar- 
ter of a century later the ablest business men paid roundly for their 
mistakes. The author (p. 39) tells us "in the forties the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. sent its geologist and chief engineer as far as Scranton 
and Dunmore to prospect for coal. They found an outcrop on the 
west of Scranton, but thought it a mere misplacement. They came 
to the conclusion after careful investigation that there was no coal 
there, while beneath the soil they trod were 70 feet of workable coal. 
In this way the Pennsylvania Coal Co. let slip some of the richest 
lands they could then have secured at low rates. The men who 
invested money in coal lands in those days walked by faith and not 
by sight." 

Following this history, Dr. Roberts introduces us at once to the 
capital facts that give to this region an almost tragic interest. These 
vast treasures are geographically so narrowly confined — the coal is 
of such excellence for specific purposes that it has the stamp of a 
luxury and a monopoly, yet as transportation became more perfect, 
the conditions of a competing private ownership have developed an 
industrial warfare of first magnitude. Northern districts pitted 
against the southern ; one railroad struggling against a rival line as 
fiercely as against independent operators. I have never heard bit- 
terer comments than those of operators against the transportation 
companies. Before the recent combination was secure, I heard a 
railroad official say, "If we get the combination solid, we will pay 
some old scores against the men who have bothered us more than 
the worst of the miners.** It is doubtful if the struggle has ever been 
as relentless between employer and employee as among the capitalist 
employers themselves. 
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As this internecine conflict has been abated, the gain for the aver- 
age working group is obvious. Petty and contemptible forms of 
exploitation are eliminalerl as combination strengthens. A powerful 
corporation cannot even afford to continue a policy which irritates its 
miners. It is more obedient lo the law : is first to allow the men to 
purchase Iheir goods where they choose : first to remove all miserable 
forms of truck payment, as it is sure to take the next great step in 
dealing with the extreme variations of working time within the year. 

That these 140,000 workers should get less than 190 days' work 
within the year is a grave misfortune. This has not been caused, 
but it has been intensified by that action on the part of the employerg 
that is one of the most serious cliargcs against them. The author \ 
puts it thus (p. 127) : "It is alleged — and there is reason to believej 
that it is true — that the surplus labor in (he anthracite coal fields ' 
is largely due to a policy designedly produced by the operators, 
whereby tliey might expect to keep laborers in due subjection, Thejr 
acted on the idea employees could be better controlled, their tendency 
to combination more effectually frustrated and industrial frictioa 
more successfully stayed if they were kept near starvation point. 
Irregular wages and a miserable existence were their devices to quell 
all attempts of the mining employes to insist on their rights as men. 
They believed the workmen could not stand prosperity and that the 
peaceful operation of the industry dqwnded on having a surplus of 
cheap labor." 

An operator of larger experience freely admitted to me the justness 
of this criticism. "This low class immigration has been too much 
stimulated," he said, "and has not only added to the friction between 
Us but has increased the jerky condition of the trade." 

The relation between the employers and the imions is fully and 
fairly stated. Dr. Robens" faith in unionism is strong, although he 
criticises their shortcomings with impartial severity. 

The reader regrets that the author of this excellent study has 
touched so lightly upon the wretched incompleteness of the employers 
X-iabihiy Acts in this industry. No phase carries with it more inex- 
cusable injustice than the grotesquely inadequate treatment of the 
crippled victims in this risky business. Or is it tliat the author 
includes this in tlie more distinctively "social" study to which every 
r of this volume will eagerly look forward? 

JOHK GRAHAU BROOKS. 
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The Law and Policy of Annexation with special reference to the 
Philippines, together with Observations on the Statutes of Cuba. 
By Carman F. Randolph of the New York Bar, author of "The 
Law of Eminent Domain." New York, London and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. 

This is the work of an accomplished constitutional lawyer and 
the most learned argument upon the leading questions raised in the 
Insular tariff cases that has been made against the position sus- 
tained by a majority of the Supreme Court It is a repositcMy of 
precedents upon colonial legislation which will be of g^eat value to 
any lawyer, statesman or historian who may have occasion to inves- 
tigate analogous questions in the future. Of the soundness of the 
argument, judgments are likely to differ in accordance with the pre- 
possessions of the minds which make them. An unbiased mind it 
will be hard to find at the present time among those who are qualified 
to speak. One of the questions discussed has not yet been decided 
by the Supreme Court, namely, the power of Congress to delegate 
to the President legislative power over the Philippines which is pro- 
posed in a bill now pending. How far the maxim, delegatus nan 
potest delegari applies to constitutional law, has not yet been settled 
by our highest tribunals (see, however, Stoutenburgh vs. Hennick, 
129 U. S., 141 ; Field v. Clark, 143 U. S., 649; U. S. v. Keokuk & 
Hamilton Bridge Co., 48 Fed. Rep., 178), although some State courts 
have pushed it to extreme limits. 

It is remarkable that no representative of the government has 
called the court's attention to the case of Elphinstone v. Bedreechund, 
I Knapp P. C, 316, 360, which was cited as a justification for some 
of the Reconstruction legislation (see Foster's Commentaries on the 
Constitution, §38), and used to support the argument, that a state 
of war may exist and the war power be exercised even after hos- 
tilities have ceased, when in fact the people have not been restored 
to their normal condition. Bello non flagrante sed nondum cessanie, 

Mr. Randolph recommends a cession of the Philippine Islands to 
their inhabitants with a reservation of a protectorate by the United 
States. The appendix contains a valuable collection of precedents 
concerning the exercise of authority by other governments within 
territory over which no right of sovereignty is claimed. This 
includes an interesting order of the Governor- General of India, 
which ceded to the adopted son of the former Maharaja of Mysore 
the territories of Mysore and the Island of Seringapatam with a 
reservation of certain rights in the ceded country. 
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No one who wishes to understand the controversy that has arisen 
out of the conquest of Porto Rico and the Philippines can afford to 
omit reading Mr. Randolph's scholarly and interesting work. 

ROGER FOSTEH. 



Th€ Foundations of American Foreign Policy. With a Working 
Bibliography. By Ailwrt Bushnell Hart, Professor of History 
in Harvard University. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1901 — 
8vo, xi, 307 pp. 

Under this title Professor Hart has grouped a series of articles 
which appeared in various magazines between March, 1896, and . 
October, 1901. The earlier articles have been revised and brought* 
down to date. The last chapter is a convenient working bibliography J 
in American diplomacy. The bocJc makes no claim to cover 
whole field of American diplomacy, but merely aims to show the 
historical bases for certain questions of governmental policy which 
Ijave been under consideration since 1896. It fulfills this purpose 
in an able and readable manner. 

For the purposes of this notice the chapters of the book may best 
be taken in tlie order in which they appeared as magazine articles 
rather than in the order in which they are printed in collected fonn. 
Taken thus, they show the historical foimdations and precedents for 
certain of the more important of the recent political actions of tbe 
United States which, as they have rapidly followed one another, have 
often been thc»ught to be revolutionary. Professor Hart sa)'s, "that 
perhaps tliere is an opportunity to show that our forefathers and our 1 
grandfathers had problems similar to our own; and (o explain howl 
they thought tliat lliey had solved those problems." 

The third chapter, which was the first to appear in a magazine, ' 
is entitled, "Boundarv' Controversies and Commissions." This chap- 
ter, originally published in i8g6, deals witli matters relating to the 
fixing of the territorial limits of the United States. It shows how 
generally sudi questions give cause for controversy and also that tbe 
povernmcnt had often been involved in controversies far more serious 
ttian tliat conci-niing the Venezuelan boundary, which had recently 
aroused so much discussion. 

The chapter following, "A Century of Cuban Diplomacy," appeared 
in June, 1898, and outlines in a few pages the diplomatic relatione 
of that island during the century before 1895. Professor Hart 
regards the destiny of Cuba as inevitably a subject of deep concern 
for the United States, because of both geographical and political con- 
ditkms of the tn'o countries. 
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In the second chapter, "The Experience of the United States in 
Foreign Military Expeditions," there is presented an array of foreign 
military ventures sufficient in number and in variety to furnish prece- 
dents for almost anything the United States may desire to undertake. 
This chapter originally appeared in September, 1898, and must have 
been very soothing to some who wished to feel that the "fathers" 
would look with favor and approval upon the recent actions of the 
government. 

The remaining chapters set forth the foundations of American 
diplomacy since the war with Spain. In the chapter on "Brother 
Jonathan's Colonies," the broadest possible definition is given to the 
word colony. The governmental control of these areas by the 
United States is shown to have varied in manner and in eflFectiveness 
as in the dependencies of the European states. In the portion of 
this chapter dealing with the treatment of the American Indian, one 
is not quite sure whether Professor Hart is always serious. It is 
somewhat difficult to reconcile the following with the governmental 
practice: "Toward these wild men the federal government has 
always had definite and righteous principles." 

The acquisition of Louisiana is reviewed at some length in the 
chapter entitled, "What the Founders Thought Concerning Terri- 
torial Problems." Relatively little space is given to other acquisi- 
tions and problems. In this chapter, as elsewhere, the belief is 
evident that territorial expansion is inevitable. 

In the first chapter of the book, "The United States as a World 
Power," the author briefly reviews the relations of the United States 
to other states. The alternative title, "A Chapter of National 
Experience," is better. It is not easy to define the term "world 
power." It would seem, however, better to reserve the term for a 
late period of the United States. This Professor Hart seems to 
recognize in a later chapter, when he declares, "Whether we like it 
or not, we have no longer the right to sit quietly under our own 
vine and fig tree." In this chapter, he says, "John Quincy Adams. 
Gallatin, Bayard, Clay and Russell, made an effective commission" 
in the negotiations of 1814. Probably a more inharmonious, ambi- 
tious, and irreconcilable commission could have been constituted, but 
it would have been with some difficulty. Success was in spite of 
the make-up rather than because of the personnel of the commission. 

The seventh chapter, "The Monroe Doctrine and the Doctrine of 
Permanent Interest," is a careful study of the evolution of the 
modem idea of the Monroe Doctrine. Professor Hart shows as 
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fully as the limits of a single chapter will admit the changes in con- 
tent which the phrase has suffered, as it has been used to justify the 
most diverse actions and claims. He advocates a doctrine that shall 
have a broader basis in the growing relations of the United States. 
This he calls the "doctrine of permanent interest." "a doctrine of 
peace in America, international fellowship in the Eastern hemisphere, 
and civilization everywhere" This chapter g^vcs an able presenta- 
tion of that portion of our diplomatic activity which has been based 
upon the so-called "Monroe Doctrine." 

Tile supplementary chapter. "A Brief Bibliography of American 
Diplomacy," is a very successful attempt to supply a "checklist of 
the more accessible books, with such brief comment aa may show . 
their value and bearing." The reference to the book of George B. 
Davis is not to the late edition, "The Elements of International 
Law," 1901. Several books not yet issued are not thus indicated. 
This attempt to supply a bibliography deserves the hearty commenda- 
tion of alt interested in the subject. 

There are no foot-notes showing the sources of the information 
from which the conclusions were drawn and to which the reader may 
look for further enlightenment upon a particular point. This is natur- 
ally the case, as the articles were originally preiwre*! for publication 
in other forms. The bibliography partly makes up for this, but not 
wholly. The chapters are independent anti complete in each several 
instance, thus giving the book a fragmentary nature unless the thread 
of United States history for the last few years is always in mind 
when reading the successive chapters. 

This book has a reason for being. It can be said williout hcsila- 
lion, tliat it is of great value at the present lime as fiimisliing a 
means by which the reader may obtain a perspective through which 
he may judge recent actions of the United States gDvemmcnl, Pn>- 
fesaor Hart has done pxxl service in revising anil bringing into one 
volume these essays. 

GEORGE C. WtUSOK. 

'bi/iic/iiv Sociology: a Syllabus of Methods, Atutlytfs and Classifi- 
cations, and Profisionaily Formulaird LtRvs. By Franklin Hairy 
Giddings, Hi.D., LI— D. New York: The Macniillan Company, 
1901 — xviii, 302 pp. 

The student of social philosophy will be apt to turn, first of all, 
in this book, to the discussion of "Consciousne&s of Kind," in order 
that he may Icam whether the suggestions of his critics, and bis 
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own further reflections, have wrought any changes in Professcw 
Giddings' views as to the fundamental social fact. Several such 
changes he will find, and all of them — with one possible exception — 
will seem to him, we think, to be improvements on the earlier state- 
ment, in the Principles of Sociology. "The consciousness of kind," 
the author now says (p. 99), "is that pleasurable state of mind 
which includes organic sympathy, the perception of resemblance, 
conscious or reflective sympathy, affection and the desire for recog- 
nition." And this mutual resemblance of which socii became 
conscious, is itself grounded in a like response of the nervous 
mechanism to the same stimulus, entailing similar sensations and 
"reflexes." Thus, a phrase which in its earlier statement seemed 
to us vague and inadequate — so we said in the Yale Review for 
August, 1896 — has now been so expounded and enriched as to be 
worthy of all acceptation. 

But one of these additions — and the one which will please many 
critics most of all — seems to the present writer of dubious value; 
namely, the discussion of "'response to stimulus." Doubtless, like 
response to the same stimulus is an important fact; but is it not 
a fact for biology, and then for psychology, rather than for sociol- 
ogy? Two men in different hemispheres may make like response 
to a given stimulus, but they are not on that account members of 
the same society; it is even conceivable that they are, for the 
moment, members of no society at all — like two sundered Crusoes. 
Or, they may perform similar acts side by side, and moved thereto 
by the same stimulus, while unconscious of one another's existence. 
Thus, two people may simultaneously raise umbrellas in a shower 
on opposite sides of an opaque wall ; but this would not be a social 
act. On the other Iiand, a mother suckling a babe, and an execu- 
tioner hanging a criminal, seem to us to be facts preeminently 
**social"; but is it easy to say to what same stimulus mother and 
child, or hangman and felon, are responding, in like sentiments and 
actions? Professor Giddings tells us (p. 115) that when a group 
of carnivorous birds drive a school of fish into a bay by fomiing 
a line across its mouth, their cooperative action is to be referred 
back to a like response to the same stimulus. Now, that all these 
birds should "go a-fishing" at the same time under the impulse of a 
common hunger, is easily understood; but will our author explain 
the precise nature of the stimulus which sends them fishing coop>era- 
tively, in a phalanx, instead of each "on his own hook," so to say — 
as the more usual habit of birds is? Or, better, can we not persuade 
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him that facts of biologfy and of the "nervous mechanism" do not 
in the least concern the sociol<^ist, as such ; nor discussions of the 
"composite" and "decomposable" nature of personality (p. 268), 
and of the distinction between the "free exercise of will" and the 
"exercise of free-will" (p. 269)? What we have always liked in 
Tarde is, his rigid exclusion from the subject-matter of sociology 
of whatever pertains to the individual as such, even if common to a 
multitude of individuals, leaving that science to deal solely with the 
facts and forms and forces of associate human life. 

Wc observe that the critics who arc of Gumplowicz's way of 
thinking are mildly complaining of the book bcfure us for neglect- 
ing the element of hostility, collision and struggle, between societies 
and classes. For ourselves, we can more readily condone this 
fault — if there be any such fault here — than the opp<.>sile and com- 
moner one, of over-emphasis on the belligerent aspects of social 
life. For while war and other modes of conflict have undoubtedly 
exercised a lar^e and in nmny paniculars beneficent influence in 
the shaping of societies, this influence has lieen entirely secondary, 
and commonly mechanical rather than properly social. The frost 
may liberate the chestnut from its burr, and gravity may bring it 
to the ground ; but neither frost nor gravity can make it grow into 
a tree. A war of conquest may mix alien populations in a given 
area, but it has no power to bUnd them in a new society — for tliat, 
the truly social forces arc needful, sympathy, love leading to inter- 
marriage, friendship, a common language, mulnal economic interest, 
and the like. Conflict may prepare a conditio sine qitd non — it can 
never be, or engender, a vfra causa; and the attempt to construct 
a social philosophy chiefly in anti-social terms, is lamentable. Wc 
arc glad that Professor Giddings holds steadfastly to "consciousness 
of kind," with the wider and more vital implications given to the 
phrase in this work, a^ the fundamenlal fact and force in human 
association. 

This is a book to be thankful for. It is excellently adapted to 
university stminar work, and is full of stimulating suggestions to 
all who arc concerned with its subject. It is extremely "schematic." 
but one finds pleasure in considering what delight its accomplisherl 
author must himself have felt as he hit upon each new cattgory. 
classification, schedule, and label. 

w. p. B. 
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Le Compagnannage, son histoire — ses coutumes — ses riglements 
et ses rites. Par E. Martin Saint-Leon. Paris : Armand Colin, 
1901 — xxviii, 374 pp. 

M. Saint-Leon has chosen a good time to write the history of 
the Compagnonnage. The institution is rapidly decaying; before 
long it will be impossible to secure much living evidence from 
members regarding its character and work, while the documentary 
evidence will also probably become more and more rare. A history 
written at this period is, therefore, not likely to be superseded. Of 
the various survivals of mediaeval life, the compagnonnage is one of 
the most curious, interesting on account of its grotesque and extrava- 
gant activities, surprising on account of its tenacity of life. The 
guilds, which were well anchored in the laws of the country as well 
as in the interests of a well-to-do class, have disappeared, no less 
completely in the countries in which they enjoyed freedom than in 
those in which they were first favored and then suppressed by the 
government; for such survivals as we have in the London Livery 
Companies, and in the guilds of Bern, while legally guilds, have 
completely changed their character. But the Compagnonnage has 
survived its old enemy, the Corps de Metier; it has defied the ful- 
minations of the Church and the attacks of the law, and it has 
maintained its existence through a century of modern industry, even 
ao^ainst its modern rival, the trade-union. 

If we disregard legends which, like those connected with free- 
masonry, trace the histor>'^ of the Compagnonnage back to the time 
of Solomon, its documentary history does not go back of the i6th 
century, but it is altogether probable that it existed a century or 
two before that time, and that it may have arisen in common 
with freemasonry among the groups of masons employed upon 
the great cathedrals. Whatever its origin may have been, it 
seems to have been subject to remarkably few changes during 
the four centuries of its known history. Its economic justification 
is found in the necessity that mechanics, especially in the build- 
ing trades, were under of making the tour of France before they 
could be considered qualified to carry on their trade. The single 
mechanic, being thus subject to all kinds of risks among strangers, 
found in the Compagnonnage a society able to assist him wherever 
he might be. In every town of any importance there was an inn 
to which the traveling journeyman was expected to repair; he 
received help here in obtaining work ; in case of sickness or poverty 
he was succored; and when he moved on to seek work elsewhere. 
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his companions accompanied him to the gates of the town and bade 
him God-speed on his journey. The fact tliat the members were 
constantly moving made it necessary to have secret passwords and 
signs by wliicli they could 1>c recognized ; and the ceremonies con- 
nected with the initiation of a new member, with the burial of the 
dead, with the conduite, or the ceremony of bidding him farewell 
when starting on his tramp, have been vcrj' elaborate and even 
blasphemous. There are several different jjroiips of Compagnons. 
however, and between these <lifferent groups ilicrc exists deep 
hostihty. As a result, their history is stained by constant quarrels, 
often ending in riot, bloodshed, and even murder. As against their 
employers, the societies have frequently been engaged in strikes, but 
these have been on the whole less violent than their quarrels among 
themselves. Inasmuch as the raison d'etre of the Compagnonnagc 
lay in the lour de France, the introduction of the factory system 
with its machinery, wllich lessened the requirement of a long 
apprenticeship, and the railroads, which make it needless for any 
sdf-respccting mechanic to travel on Ux>l, would seem to be fatal 
to this form of organization ; and it certainly is a fact that from 
the time of the Restoration, they have been, on the whole, in a state 
of decadence, though it was not until atiout 1848 tliat their decline 
became marked. But in spite of adverse circumstances and inter- 
necine quarrels, the institution still exists and stiti maintains its old 
customs, though within a restricted field. As compared, however, 
with the trade-union or syndicat, its numbers arc very small. M. 
Saint-Leon estimates the sum total of active members at about 
10,000, but thinks that if the former members were included, there 
miglii be in all fmm io,ooo to 25.000. 

As regards their earliest history, M. Saint-Leon has not suc- 
ceeded in discovering documentary material earlier than that used 
by M. Lcvasscur in his Histoire des Qasses Ouvricres, but he has 
given us a fuller account of die later history than is to be found 
elsewhere, and has produced a boi^ much sufwrior to that of M. 
Simon, which has hitherto ranked as the leading authority upon the 
subject, though published in 185,1. The Iwok ha^ a full topical table 
of contents, and the author deserves praise for placing il, in defiance 
of the French eustiMn, at the beginning of the x-olume, It is. how- 
ever, to be regretted that there is no alphaWtical index and no 
bibliography, beyond the references to earlier literature contained tn 
the preface. u. w. P. 
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"An Introduction to Sociology," by Arthur Fairbanks (Scrib- 
ner's, 1901), appears in a third edition, revised and somewhat 
enlarged. An additional chapter is written on "Society regarded 
as a contract." The general character of the first edition is main- 
tained; the book is rather elementary and popular than profound, 
but supplies a good manual for those who wish to gain a general 
idea of the subject. The writer occasionally falls into insipidity in 
his attempt to make his pages simple and interesting. A bibli- 
ography of some size is appended, but unfortunately for the topical 
reader, an index is lacking. 

The third volume of Mr. John Beattie Crozier's "History of Intel- 
lectual Development," which appears before the second (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York), is devoted to an analysis of the present 
political and social features of the civilization of Europe and 
America. It is needless to remark that so trenchant a writer as 
Mr. Crozier has much to say that provokes thought, yet generaliza- 
tions so broad as his and founded on so inadequate an historical 
foundation as some of his are, produce a spectacular impression upon 
the mind rather than real intellectual convictions. 

The complex of ruling ideas or ideals he vividly characterizes 
as the Bibles of the Nations, and he argues that these "Bibles'' 
must be consciously reconstructed and adjusted to the doctrines of 
social evolution. The student of American History, however, is 
staggered at being informed that "the National Bible, both of 
France and of America, with their Rights of Man, their Declara- 
tion of Independence, and their proclamation of Liberty and 
Equality, was the philosophy and scheme of life of a single individual' 
making no pretense to supernatural inspiration — Rousseau" (p. 
202, also p. 203 and elsewhere). A political philosophy, however 
imposing, built upon such historical foundations as that, is a house 
built upon the sand. If Mr. Crozier would read Locke's second 
Essay on Government, especially chapters viii and xix, and compare 
with them the Declaration of Independence, he would see that Rous- 
seau is an absolutely negligible factor so far as the political theory 
of the American Revolution is concerned. 

A recent work on the duties and obligations of citizenship, entitled 
"Talks on Civics" (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901), by Henrj' 
Holt, differs from the conventional works in the same line both in 
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form and content. It covers all the topics usually treated in a text- 
book on civics and, in addition, many topics that are found only in 
works on private law. a^ real property, personal property, contracts, 
etc. Mr. Holt has, perhaps, in order the beiier to attract and 
hold the attention of the average citizen, for whom the book was 
evidently written, chosen to present his thoughts in the form of a 
dtalo^e between teacher and pupil — the pupil disclosing a remark- 
able grasp of the subject and extraordinary skill in the formation of 
his answers. It is hardly probable that the work will be much used 
as a text-book in the high schools and academics, but as a reference 
work in the hands of pupils and. still better, in the homes of the 
people, it may be expected to perform a distinct public service. 

"The 'Machine' Abolished and the People Restored to Power by 
the Organization of all the People on the I-ities of Party Organiia- 
tion," by Charles C. P. Qarfc. M.D. (New York. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1901), is aptly descril>ed in its title. The reform of the polit- 
ical organization outlined by the author in this little volume of less 
than two hundred pages aims to unite into a working system as 
the fundamental basis of true dcm^tcracy two principles, tlie first 
of which is best illustrated in the pany organization of to-day, and 
the other by the ideas at work in the old New England town meet- 
ing. By uniting these two systems into one and adapting it to 
modern conilitions, the writer hopes to banish political corruption, 
tbo boss and the "machine" with all the evils that follow in their 
Irain, and to institute in their place a government having all the 
virtues and none of the evils of monarchy, aristocracy and democ- 
racy. The plan, here worked out somewhat in detail, was first pre- 
sented in pamphlet form, met the approval of the late Peter Cooper, 
by whom it was widely circulated, was fommlated into a bill whidi 
was approved almost unanimously by the citizens of Oswego (the 
author's home), but met defeat for several years at .Mbany at the 
hands of the professional politicians, from whom the author now 
appeals to a wider and less partisan constituency. The real strength 
of the plan consists not in its details, many of which are fantastic 
and impracticable, but in its insislance that the whole machinery of 
nomination to elective office must be put under the cover and contrtj 
of the law. 

To the student of politics two of the papers in Mr, Augustine 
Birrell's "Essays and Addresses" (Charles Scribnor's Sons, New 
York) will appeal. Tliat on the "House of Commons," in particular, 
deserves attention for its revelation of the personal experience attd 
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impressions of a member of that body. The other is a S3rnipathctic 
study of the career of Sir Robert Peel. 

Under the title ''Notes sur le Productivisme et le Comptabilisfne" 
M. Ernest Solvay has collected and published (Bruxelles, Henri 
Lamertin, Editeur, 1900), a series of connected essays, letters, ad- 
dresses, etc., together with explanatory notes, the most of which 
originally appeared in '*Annales de rinstitut des Sciences socialef* 
during the past few years. This collection of scattered writings 
will prove a great convenience to those who are interested in M. 
Solvay's ideals of social progress, the chief of which, "Comptabil- 
isme," is a plan to do away with money and to replace it by a mechan- 
ism "with all its advantages and without its inconveniences." The 
author constantly extols the English banking system, which he 
considers a step in the direction of "Comptabilisme," but not satisfied 
with that eminently practical institution, seeks to inaugurate for his 
own people what he considers an ideal medium of exchange. It is 
evident that M. Solvay, in his impatience at the defects of the pres- 
ent system of money or influenced by his enthusiasm for his pro- 
posed plans, loses sight at times of the fact that money in this 
imperfect world must serve for a standard of value, both present and 
deferred, as well as for a current medium of exchange. 

"The Postal Deficit : An Examination of Some of the Legislative 
and Administrative Aspects of a Great State Industry," by H. T. 
Newcomb (William Ballantyne & Sons, 1900 — 158 pp., Washing- 
ton), is in the main a reply to the claim that the railroads are being 
overpaid by the post-office, and that the postal deficit can best be 
reduced by cutting down the compensation of the railroads. Mr. 
Newcomb not only proves that many statements made with regard 
to the cost of transportation are grossly exaggerated, but he shows 
how in many ways, partly through the method of weighing, partly 
on account of the incidental services which the railroads have to 
perform, they are underpaid rather than overpaid. Incidentally, the 
book gives a singularly luminous picture, reinforced, but not loaded 
down, by statistics, of some of the intricacies of our postal system, 
and of the many difficult problems which it has to solve. 

The same topic is treated somewhat more extensively in a work 
by Dr. George G. Tunell, entitled "Railway Mail Service: a Com- 
parative Study of Railway Rates and Service." (Chicago, The 
Lakeside Press, 1901.) 

This work lacks, however, the unity of Mr. Newcomb's. It 
consists of reprints of a number of articles, most of which have 
appeared in the Journal of Political Economy, and one of which 
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is a short review of Mr. Newcomb's book. Dr. TuncU, while agree- 
ing in the main with Professor Adams' contention that "the problem 
of railway mail pay must be approaclied as one of compensation," 
and in holding that the "cost of service" theory must be given up, 
does not agree with Professor Adams' application of the principle, 
and holds that the present rates are probably not far from fair. 
He therefore agrees with Mr. Newcomb in not advocating a reduc- 
tion of the compensation now paid to railways for mail service. 

William C. Agle's "Eastern Peru and Bolivia" (The Homer M. 
Hill Pub. Co., Seattle) contains sonie very interesting observations 
which have the merit of being first-hand, a merit which cannot be 
attributed to the majority of writers upon the commercial geography 
of interior Peru and Bolivia. Readers may await with interest 
the promised larger work, already written. "In the Footsteps of 
Pizarro." 

In the period from the death of Frederick ilie Great until the 
rise of Stein, the most influential person in Germany was Giarlcs 
William Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick. As the history of Pnissia 
in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era still lacks treatment in 
English, nothing could be more welcome than a thorough study 
of the Duke of Brunswick. Lord Edmond Fitzntaurice in his 
"Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick: An Historical 
Study, 1735-1800" (f-ongmans, Green & Co., N. Y,), has attempted 
nothing so elaborate. What he has given us is a reprint of two 
articles which appeared in the Edinburgh Rn'inv for July, 1877. and 
January, 1898. The essays were written as nominal reviews of litera- 
ture on the Revoliitionarj- period from Masscnhach's "Memoirrs" 
(Amsterdam, 1809) to Davout: "Ofvraiions da Troisthne Corps" 
(Paris. 1896). and they draw for us on the basis of this scattered 
material a character sketch of the Pnissiaji commander at V'almy 
and Auerstadt, This is well done. The sketch leaves a definite 
and, we think, a correct view of the strength and weakness of the 
Duke*s character. 

Lord I'"itzniauricc errs in dating the seizure of Hanover by the 
French, i8o2.— it was in 1803. The Duke's influence in the period 
1795-1805 deserves more attention. An examination of the 
archives at Hanover and Berlin would give a plenitude of materia] 
for such expansion. A map of the battle ground of Auerstadt would 
elucidate the text more than the map of North Germany given. 
Reprinting documents from Ranke's "Hardenbcrg" in the appendix 
IS not demanded by the general reader and is unnecessary for the 
special student 
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"The Marquis D'Argenson and Richard II" of Mr. Reginald 
Rankin (Longmans, Green & Co., New York) consists of two elabo- 
rate character studies whose only bond of connection is similarity of 
method. These essays are written in an ag^reeable style and evince 
intelligent study and reflection rather than deep historical investiga- 
tion. The chapter in the first one on D'Argenson the Philosopher 
is a convenient survey of the workings of the spirit of political and 
social reform in France in the eighteenth century. 

The economic development of South Carolina in the eighteenth 
century receives considerable attention in Judge McCrady's "His- 
tory of South Carolina under the Royal Government, 1719-1776" 
(The Macmillan Co., New York). In the later chapters there is an 
instructive survey of the intellectual cultiu'e of the colony. With 
the early years of the Revolution the narrative grows of necessity 
more detailed until in the following volume, "South Carolina in the 
Revolution, 1775-1780," over 400 pages are devoted to the single 
year 1780. The military operations in the South are treated with 
much elaboration. On pages 163-165 the author criticizes John 
Adams' account of the Second Continental Congress, as taken from 
his Diary, and concludes that it is so inaccurate that it must have 
been written later. . If he had examined his source a second time, 
Judge McCrady would have found that his criticism was correct but 
his citation wrong. What he quotes is from Adams' Autobiog- 
raphy, which was written thirty years later and intercalated by the 
editor of Adams' Works in the Diary, but enclosed with brackets 
to indicate its character. 

Mr. Alexander Brown, whose labors have brought to light so 
great a mass of valuable material relating to early Virginia, in his 
latest publication, "English Politics in Early Virginia History" 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) tries to account for the 
fact that the true sources of the history of the foundation of Virginia 
have not been made accessible until recently, and that consequently 
the earlier narrative histories of the colony are misleading and 
untrustworthy. Mr. Brown explains this condition of things, which 
is characteristic enough of a good many fields of history outside of 
Virginia, by the hypothesis that King James in the interests of 
royal absolutism endeavored to make way with the literary evi- 
dences of the attempt of the founders of Virginia to establish a free 
commonwealth, and that to attain this end documents were sup- 
pressed and an official history constructed which was hostile to 
the popular party. Mr. Brown's forte is not historical criticism. 
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and owing to his lack of method his book fails to convince the 
student. His account of his own work and of the circumstances 
of the composition of the famous books on Virginia is interesting. 
He is in error, however, in dating the first edition of Jefferson's 
Notes, 1784. It was published in 1782. 
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